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ELIAS BOUDINOT. 


PRESIDENTS OF 
\* propose to present in the pages 

of the NationaL MAGAZINE correct 
portraits of the eminent men who have 
successively presided over the operations 
of the American Bible Society. All of 
them them were 
great men, and the portraits by our art- 
ean hardly 


were good, some of 
ist, if not those by ourself, 
fuil to be acceptable to the friends of 
that noble institution. 

This great national society has now 
been in existence — thirty-eight 
printing and circulating the * Book of 


Books.” the 


spread essential truth, “the knowledge 


years, 
To spread 


of the Lord,” 

** be filled.” 

the only religion that can become universal. 

The millions of Bibles and Testaments 

which this society has distributed since 
Var V.—22 , 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE 


Bible is to | 


of which the earth shall yet | 
The religion of the Bible is | 


SOCIETY. « 


its commencement have been sown as 
good seed, preparatory for the universal 
harvest. Who can estimate the tem- 
poral and eternal benefits that must result 
to this country and to the world from this 
vast circulation of the sacred Scriptures ? 
In our own favored land every state, 
every territory, and in some instances 
every county and township, has been put 
under the care of distributors. 

When De Tocqueville, the French phi- 
through our country 
since, he visited a Sun- 
day school. To his great surprise he 
found in the hands of every scholar a 
New Testament, and all eager in its pe- 
rusal. He immediately inquired whether 
this practice was common through the 
country, and when answered in the affirm- 
ative, he remarked with emotion, “ What 


losopher, passed 


some years 
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a mighty effect it must have on the char- 


acter of the nation!’ It is even and 
truly so. This book, more than anything 
else, has made us what we are, and lighted 
up elsewhere the few bright spots which 
appear on our earth’s otherwise benighted 
and dreary outlines. There is no solid 
hope for our race here or hereafter, from 
any volume, policy, or effort of man, 
except in close alliance with this sacred 
volume. A population equal to that which 
is required for the admission of ten new 
states into the Union to the 
American people every year; and to 
keep this vast multitude supplied with 
the Scriptures is a work of infinite in- 
which the 
Bible Society endeavours to accomplish. 
Through these devout efforts we hope 
distant when every 


is added 


terest, and one 


the not far 


man in our land may read for himself the 


time 1s 
revelations of God. 

On the 11th of May, 1816, the Ameri- 
can Bible Society was organized, and 
it is a most interesting fact in our na- 
tional history that the very first Congress 
of the United States performed the du- 
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the interests of religion; and being satisfied of 
the care and accuracy of the execution of the 
work, recommend this edition to the inhabit- 
ants of the United States.” 


These are notable pages in our national 
records—fair as unshaded light, and bright 


as the morning sun. Who dare deny that 


this is a Bible nation, or affirm that the 


American 


| 


ties of a Bible Society long before such | 


had 


One year after the 


an institution an existence in 
world. 
of American Independence, 1777, Con- 
gress appointed a committee on the sub- 
ject of printing an edition of thirty thou- 
sand Bibles for the use of the people—our 
entire population then amounting to only 
three millions. Finding it difficult to pro- 
cure the necessary material, paper, type, 
&c., this committee recommended the im- 
portation of twenty thousand Bibles; to 
copy their own language, ‘the use of the 
Bible being so universal, and its impert- 
ance so great.’ Congress was advised 
**to direct the Committee on Commerce to 
import, at its expense, twenty thousand 
English Bibles from Holland, Scotland, 
or elsewhere, into the different ports of the 
states of the Union.” This report was 
adopted, and the importation ordered. 

In 1781, when an English Bible could 
not be imported, in consequence of the 
war with Great Britain, the subject of 
printing the Bible again was considered 
by Congress. Robert Aitken, of Phila- 
delphia, had published an edition, and that 


body passed the following resolution :— 


“That the United States, in Congress as- 
sembled, highly approve the pious and laudable 


undertaking of Mr. Aitken, as subservient to 


the | 
Declaration | 


precious volume should be excluded from 
the schools of our land 2 

The proposition of forming a national 
Bible Society had been often discussed, 
until 1815, when a plan for such an in- 
stitution originated with the New-Jersey 
Bible Society, of which Mr. Boudinot was 
president. He published a notice for a 
general meeting, to be convened at New- 
York, in May, 1816. This 
presented a sublime spectacle, as almost 
évery Christian denomination in the land 
indeed, w 


convention 


was Great, as 
their object, and great and worthy were 


It was the 


represented, 


the men who composed it. 
first time in our country when the differ- 
ent religious denominations were brought 
together for concerted action. ‘They as- 
sembled upon the broad platform of the 


Bible— 
“Where names, and sects, and parties fall.” 


This convention appointed a committee 
to prepare a constitution, consisting of 
Messrs. Nott, Mason, Morse, Blythe, 
Beecher, Bayard, Wilmer, Wright, Rice, 
Jones and Jay. On the 11th of May 
they presented the constitution, which 
was unanimously adopted, and thirty-six 
managers were elected, with the Hon. 
Elias Boudinot for president. An elo- 
quent and powerful address to the people 
of the United States, written by the 
celebrated Dr. Mason, was adopted and 
published. 

Of all the officers first appointed, nine- 
teen in number—the president, fourteen 
vice presidents, three secretaries and a 
treasurer—not one survives. The same, 
I believe, may be said of the earliest man- 
agers. ‘“ They rest from their labors,” 
and, emphatically, “ their works do follow 
them.” 

In accepting the office of president, Mr. 
Boudinot wrote :— 


“Tam not ashamed to confess that I accept 


of the appointment of President of the American 


Bible Society, as the greatest honor that could 


have been conferred on me this side of the 


grave.” 
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When the American Bible Society was | 


organized there was not a dollar in its 
treasury. Soon, however, funds began to 
accumulate, and, among others, a donation 
of £500 (nearly $2,500) was received 
from the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, and the munificent sum of $10,000 
from Mr. Boudinot. 

John E. Caldwell, Esq., was the first 
agent, and kept the depository for a short 
time at his office, in an upper room, at the 
corner of Cedar and Nassau streets. The 
books were next removed to the building 
of Mr. Fanshaw, in Cliff-street, who exe- 
cuted the Society's printing. This depos- 


| bodily pain. 


ities of very advanced age, and acute 
It required great exertion 


' to attend the anniversaries; but he was 


always faithful at his post on these occa- 
sions. 

He was born in Philadelphia, in the year 
1740. His grandfather was one of the 


| persecuted Huguenots who were com- 


itory was a room only nine feet by twelve. 


From this place the Scriptures were issued, 
until a four-story building was hired in 
Sloat-lane, now Hanover-street, adjoining 
the Merchants’ Exchange. 
floor, the agent ocupied the front room for 


On the first | 


his office, and the depository was the rear | 
| ° ‘ . ° 
sioner-General of prisoners, and the same 


one, only twenty feet square. He express- 
ed his belief that he should see that room 


entirely filled with Bibles! The second 


| year 


story was used by the binder; and the 


third appropriated to the printer. 


Here | 


the Society began its earliest operations, | 


and its suecess was no longer doubtful, as 
will be seen by the following tabular 
view :— 


Receipts. Bibles Printed. Bibles Issued. 
DOES cacces $37,779 35 11,550 6,410 
S818... 40,221 23 24,400 17,594 
1819...... 42,723 94 71,320 31,118 
1820... 41,361 97 64,482 41,513 
BORE ocs.in0 49,578 34 59,800 = 68,177 


In addition to these there were issued 
about fifty-eight thousand copies in Gaelic, 
Welch, German, Spanish, and several In- 
dian languages. 

These results Mr. Boudinot was_per- 


| adelphia. 


mitted to behold during the few years he | 


was President of the American Bible So- 
ciety. That a life so nearly exhausted, 
when he was elected to that honorable 
post, should have been lengthened out to 
witness its fifth anniversary, was a re- 
markable circumstance, and grateful to 
the friends of the institution. Thus 
blessed, they had no tears to shed at his 
removal but tears of joy. 

His useful life was prolonged beyond 
the ordinary limit, and he lived to see the 
rapid growth of this cherished object of 
He displayed an unre- 
mitting interest in the Society, retaining 
it even while suffering under the infirm 


his affections. 


pelled to leave France on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantz. Mr. Boudinot 
received a classical education—such at 
least as was so called during our colonial 
period—after which he studied law under 
Richard Stockton, a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. He soon be- 
came distinguished at the bar of New- 
Jersey. 

When the war of the American Revo- 
lution commenced, he advocated the cause 
of his struggling country, taking a de- 
cided part in favor of the colonies. In 
1777 Congress appointed him Commis- 


his fellow-citizens elected him a 
member of that body. In November, 
1782, he was chosen President of Con- 
gress, and in that capacity, soon after, 
signed the Treaty of Peace, which se- 
cured American Independence. 

Mr. Boudinot resumed the practice 
of law, and, upon the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution in 1789, was again 
honored with a seat in Congress, and 
occupied the important post for six sue- 
General Washington ap- 
pointed him Director of the Mint in 
1796, and he continued to discharge its 
duties until 1805, when he retired from 
all public life, settling in Burlington, 
New-Jersey. In 1794 the United States 
Mint began its regular operations at Phil- 
Mr. Boudinot’s portrait, among 
others, adorns the walls of the Cabinet 
of the Mint. In this splendid collection 
there are about five thousand specimen 
coins, ancient and modern, and nearly 
four thousand of them belong to United 
States money. 

After his retirement from the Mint, Mr. 
Boudinot devoted his leisure to the study 
of Biblical literature—a department of in- 
quiry which had always been one of his 
favorite pursuits—and to the exercise of 
a munificent public and private charity. 
He was a trustee of Princeton College, 
and founded its cabinet of natural history 
in 1805, at a cost of $3,000. In 1812 he 
was elected a member of the Board of 


cessive years. 
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Commissioners for Foreign Missions, to 
which he gave a donation of $500. 

Mr. Boudinot reached the advanced 
age of eighty-two, and died in 1821, a de- 
vout follower of the world’s Redeemer. 
The death-bed of the aged pilgrim was 
cheered by the faith and the promises of 
the blessed book which had guided and | 
supported him through so long a life, and 
the circulation of which had been an ob- 
ject of his devout ambition. He was 
prepared to meet his end, and was sensi- 
ble to the last. He closed the work of 
life with the prayer, ‘“* Lord Jesus, receive 


my spirit.” 

Mr. Boudinot early married the daugh- 
ter of Richard Stockton. He left an only 
daughter, and, suitably providing for her, 


bequeathed the most of his large estate to | 


those objects which had been dearest to 
his heart through life. 
promotion of literature and the diffusion of 
religion. He devoted four thousand acres 
of land to the Society for the Conversion 
of the Jews, five thousand to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
four thousand and eighty to the theological 
students at to 
establish fellowships in the College of 
New-Jersey, three thousand and seventy 
to the Philadelphia Hospital, and thirteen 
thousand to the corporation of that city 
for the supply of fuel to the poor on low 
To these might be added many 


Princeton, four thousand 


terms. 
other legacies to charitable and religious 
purposes. 

Mr. Boudinot wrote several publiea- 
tions, the principal of the 
“Star in the West,” or an attempt to dis- 
cover the long-lost tribes of Israel. At 
the time it is said the work was read with 
It exhib- 


which was, 


much interest, but incredulity. 
its very benevolent feelings for our Indian 
population, with skill and extensive re- 
search. The work is now out of print, 
and the fifty years since it was written 
have developed many circumstances which, 
to say the least, do not weaken the theory 
of Mr. Boudinot. Without adopting or 
rejecting it, we will 
sons which favor his views. 

About six hundred years before Christ 
the land of Israel was swept by powerful 
invaders, who carried off the people into 
captivity. Nine and a half tribes went 
from Samaria—two and a half. embracing 
Judah and Benjamin, with half of Manas- 
seh, remained in Judea beyond Jordan, 
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These were the | 


refer to some rea- 








who constitute the eight millions of the 


existing nation. 

From the Second of Esdras we learn 
all that is known of the route of the cap- 
tives. This is an apocryphal book, but 
one of great antiquity, and worthy of re- 
spect. The account reads thus :— 

“Whereas thou that he gathered 
another peaceable multitude unto him; these 
are the ten tribes which were carried away 
prisoners out of their land, in the time of 
Osea the king, whom Salmanaser, King of As- 
syria, led away captive, and he carried them 
away over the waters, and so they came into 


sawest 


another land, 
“But they took this counsel among them- 


selves, that they would leave the multitude of 
the heathen, and go forth into a farther coun- 
try, wherein never mankind dwelt, that they 
might there keep their statutes which they 
never kept in their own land, (Assyria;) and 
there was a great way to go, namely, a year 
and a half.” 


These tribes marched toward the 
north-east coast of Asia, some abiding in 
Tartary, while many went to China, 
where they have been sixteen hundred 
years, and remain numerous to this day. 
The advocates of Mr. Boudinot’s hypoth- 
esis believe that the main body crossed 
over Behring’s Straits to this continent, 
the most adventurous keeping to the 
North — Hudson’s Bay and Greenland. 
The more cultivated followed the shores 
of the Pacifie through California to Mexi- 
co, Central America, and Peru. Here it 
is imagined they encountered their old 
foe, the Phoenicians, (Canaanites,) who 
had advanced and colonized the country 
five hundred years before. The Pheni- 
cians, it is supposed, also built the cities 
of Palenque, and the pyramids at Cholula, 
Paxaea, Mitland, and Flasecola, resembling 
those of Egypt, with hieroglyphies, plan- 
ispheres, zodiaes, temples, military roads, 
aqueduets, bridges of great grandeur, still 
existing, and all seeming to prove that 
they were built by the same people who 
created Tyre, Babylon, and Carthage. 
When Columbus discovered this econti- 
nent he found various nations of Indians, 
These, it is 
the 


whose origin was unknown. 
believed, were the 
missing tribes of Israel; and it is worthy 
of note that Heckwelda, Chaleveaux, 
MeKenzie, Bartram, Smith, William 
Penn, the Earl of Crawford, Major Long, 
Catlin, and Boudinot adopt this opinion, 
all either eminent writers or 


deseendants of 


and were 


travelers. 





THIRST IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 





William Penn, who had no idea of their 
origin, says :— 

“T found them with countenances like to 
the Hebrew race. I consider these people un- 
der a dark night, yet they believe in God and 
immortality, without the aid of metaphysics. 
They reckon by moons—they offer their first 
ripe fruits—they have a kind of feast of taber- 
nacles—they are said to lay their altars with 
twelve stones—they mourn a year.” 

Mr. Catlin, who lived some years 
among the North-Western Indians, states 
that all the Mosaic laws, only traditionary 
with them, were strictly enforeéd.* John 
M. Payne, Esq., who long resided with the 
Cherokees, collected valuable information 
of their historical and religious traditions, 
and he states the remarkable fact that 
the oldest Cherokees used the term Ye- 
ho-waah for the Great Invisible Spirit. 
It is well known that the late Major M. 
M. Noah, who devoted much time to the 
investigation of this subject, ably advo- 
cated the sentiment that his Hebrew 
brethren were the progenitors of the 
North American Indians, the descendants 
of those tribes which Esdras relates “‘ went 
into a farther country.” 

The subject is a curious one; but we 
refer to it only as an indication of the 
Biblical direction toward which the mind 
of this good man seemed continually in- 
clined. His great distinction, next to his 
eminent personal virtues, is the honor— 
now never to be impaired—of being the 
first president of the American Bible So- 
ciety. That splendid moral strueture— 
the monument of the Protestant Chris- 
tianity of the nation—is also, in a special 
sense, his monument. A nobler one can 
no man have. 


*The march of these people can be traced 


through Asia to this continent. After a lapse 
of two thousand years we find the red men of 
America bearing strong marks of Asiatic ori- 
gin. They are divided into three hundred dif- 
ferent nations, remarkable for their strength of 
intellect, bravery in war, and good faith in 


peace; and the following religious rites, com- | 


mon among all our Indians, appear to identify 
them with the Israelites :— 
1. Their belief in one God. 


2. Their computation of time by their cere- | 


monies of new moons. 

3. The division of the year into four seasons. 

t. Their erection of temples and altars. 

5. The division of the natives into tribes, 
with a chief sachem at their head. 

6. By their sacrifices, oblations, ceremonies, 
the affinity of the Indian to the Hebrew lan- 


only in modern times. 
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THIRST IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


HE use of snow when persons are 

thirsty does not by any means allay 
the insatiable desire for water; on the 
contrary, it appears to be increased in 
proportion to the quantity used, and the 
frequency with which it is put into the 
mouth. For example, a person walking 
along feels intensely thirsty, and he looks 
to his feet with coveting eyes; but his 
good sense and firm resolutions are not to 
be overcome so easily, and he withdraws 
the open hand that was to grasp the deli- 
cious morsel and convey it into his parch- 
ing mouth. He has several miles of a 
journey to accomplish, and his thirst is 
every moment increasing ; he is perspir- 
ing profusely, and feels quite hot and 
oppressed. At length his good resolu- 
tions stagger, and he partakes of the 
smallest particle, which produces a most 
exhilarating effect; in less than ten min- 
utes he tastes again and again, always 
increasing the quantity; and in half an 
hour he has a gum-stick of condensed 
snow, which he masticates with avidity, 
and replaces with assiduity the moment 
that it has melted away. But his thirst 
is not allayed in the slightest degree ;_ he 
is as hot as ever, and still perspires; his 
mouth is in flames, and he is driven to the 
necessity of quenching them with snow, 
which adds fuel to the fire. The melting 
snow ceases to please the palate, and it 
feels like red-hot coals, which, like a fire- 
eater, he shifts about with his tongue, and 
swallows without the addition of saliva. 
He is in despair; but habit has taken the 
place of his reasoning faculties, and he 
moves on with languid steps, lamenting 
the severe fate which forces him to per- 
sist in a practice which in an unguarded 
moment he allowed to begin. . . . I be- 
lieve the true cause of such intense thirst 
is the extreme dryness of the air when 
the is low. — Sutherland's 
Journal. 


temperature 


+ + 


Souts may be rich in grace, and yet not 
know it, and yet not perceive it. The 
child is heir to a crown, to a great estate, 
but knows it not. Moses’s face did shine, 
and others saw it; but he perceived it not: 
so many a precious soul is rich in grace, 
and others see it, and know it, and bless 


| ‘ Y eo ¢« 7Q 
guage, and cireumcision—a custom relinquished | God for it; and yet the poor soul per- 
| celves it not.—Brooks. 
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LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION. 


LUTHER CONTINUES HIS TRANS- 
LATION OF THE BIBLE WITH 





| 


THE ASSISTANCE OF MEL- 


ANCTHON, 1523-4. 

JT)\ROM the confused 

crowd of the icon- 
oclasts, and their fanat- 
ical excesses, we enter 
once more Luther’s si- 
lent cell, to witness the 
quiet progress of his 
translation of the Bible. 
At his side stands the 
younger friend and as- 
sistant of the reform- 
er, Philip Melancthon, 
the distinguished teach- 
er of the Greek lan- 
guage at the young 
university. According 
to Luther’s description, 
he was ‘“‘a mere youth 
in age, figure, and ap- 
pearance ; but a 
when considered 
the extent of his knowl- 
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edge.” 

This was the beauti- 
ful of their 
friendship, when each 
labored in the 
spirit at their common 








period 


same 


| pa 














task, full of admiration 
of the higher gifts of 
the other. “See how 
beautiful and lovely it is when brethren 
dwell together in unity !” 

1522, “No 


LUTHER 


Luther says in commen- 


tator has come nearer to the spirit of the | 


Apostle Paul than my Philippus.” 
Luther’s opinions of the Scriptures were 
somewhat curious. “I frankly own,” he 
says, “that I know not whether or no | 
am master of the full meaning of the 
Psalms; although I have no doubts about 
my giving their correct sense. One man 
will be mistaken in some passages, another 
in others. 
overlooked ; and others, I am aware, will 
see things which I miss. Who will dare to 
assert that he has completely understood a 
Our life is a beginning and 
a progress ; He is 
the best, who comes nearest to the spirit. 
There are stages in lite and action—why 


single Psalm ? 
not a consummation. 


I see things which Augustin | 


AND MELANCTHON TRANSLATING 


| edge. 


} 





THE BIBLE, 


not in understanding? The apostle says, 


| that we proceed from knowledge to know]l- 


The Gospel of St. John is the 
true and pure Gospel, the principal Gos- 
pel, because it contains more of Jesus 
Christ's than the In 
like manner, the Epistles of St. Paul and 
St. Peter are far above (?) the Gospels 


own words rest. 


| of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke. 


In fine, St. John’s Gospel and his First 
Epistle, St. Paul's Epistles —especially 
those to the Romans, Galatians, and 
EK phesians,—and St. Peter’s First Epistle, 
are the books which thee Jesus 
Christ, and which teach thee all that is 
necessary and useful for thee to know, 
though thou wert never to see any other 
book.”’ He did not consider either the 
Epistle to the Hebrews or the Epistle of 
St. James of apostolic authority. 


show 
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LUTHER PREACHING AT SEEBURG 


Tue lower classes, the peasantry, who had 
so long slumbered’ under the weight of 
feudal oppression, heard princes and the 
learned speak of liberty, of enfranchise- 
ment, and they applied to themselves that 


which was not spoken for them. The 
reclamation of the poor peasants of Suabia 
will remain, in its simple barbarism, a 
monument of courageous moderation. 
By degrees, the eternal hatred of the poor 
to the rich was aroused ; less blind than 
in the jaquerie, but striving after a 
systematic form, which it was only to 
attain afterward, in the time of the English 
levelers, and complicated with all the 
forms of religious democracy, which were 
supposed to have been stifled in the mid- 
dleage. Lollards, Beghards, and a crowd 
of apocalyptic visionaries were in motion. 
At a later moment, the rallying cry was 
the necessity for a second baptism: at 





AGAINST THE PEASANTS’ WAR, 


the beginning, the aim was a terrible war 
against the established order of things, 
against every kind of order—a war on 
property, as being a robbery of the poor ; 
a war on knowledge, as destructive of 
natural equality, and a tempting of God, 
who had revealed all to his saints. Books 
and pictures were inventions of the devil. 
The peasants first rose up in the Black 
Forest, and then around Heilbronn and 
Frankfort, aad in the county of Baden and 
Spires; whence the flame extended into 
Alsace, and nowhere did it assume a more 
fearful character. It reached the Palat- 
inate, Hesse, and Bavaria. The leader 
of the insurgents in Suabia was one of the 
petty nobles of the valley of the Necker, 
the celebrated Goetz of Berlichingen, 
Goetz with the Iron Hand, who pretended 
they had forced him to be their general 
against his will. 
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The reformation in the Church is in 


danger of being swallowed up by a political | 
| hear that my enemies will continue. I 


revolution; the internal freedom of the 


Christian is to justify rebellion against | 
| courage and my joy. 
on June 13th, he was united to Katharina 


the state. This stormy flood Luther op- 
poses with his whole being ; shudderingly 
he seems to look into a bottomless abyss 
that opens before his people. 

In May, 1525, he wrote to his brother- 


in-law from Seeburg, where he had warned | 


the people against rebellious proceedings : 


** Though there were many more thousand | 


peasants, they are all of them robbers and 


murderers, who take to the sword for the | 


sake of their own gratification, and who 
want to make a new rule in the world, 
for which they have from God _ neither 
law, nor right, nor command ; they like- 


wise bring disgrace and dishonor upon the | 
| refuse to my beloved Lord and Father 


word of God and upon the gospel : yet I 
still hope that this will not continue nor 
last. Well, when I get home, | will pre- 
pare myself for death with God’s help, and 
await my new masters, the robbers and 
murderers. But sooner than approve of 
and pronounce right their doings, I would 
lose a hundred God in his 
mercy help me! 

“In this my conscience is 
although I may lose my life. It endureth 
but a short time, until the right Judge 
cometh, who will find both them and us. 

Their doings and their victories 


necks, so 


secure, 


cannot last long.” 

He had already warned the peasants, 
some time previously, in his ** Admonition 
“ Be ye in the right 
as much as ye may, yet it becometh no 
Christians to quarrel and to fight, but to 
Put away the 
name of Christians, | say, and make it not 


to Peace,” and said: 


suffer wrong and bear evil. 


the cover for your impatient, quarrelsome, 
and unchristian intentions. That name I 
will grudge you, nor leave it you, but tear 
it away from you by writing and preaching, 


as long as a vein beats in my body.” 


LUTHER'S MARRIAGE, 


From the agitation caused by his oppo- | 


sition to the iconoclasts Luther had return- 
ed to his Bible; from the annihilating 
struggles ofa political revolution he turned 
to the symbolical erection of a Christian 
household—to the foundation of a family 
in the true German and evangelical spirit. 

Even during the storm of insurrection 
he wrote in the spring of 1525: “ And if I 


| and 
| servants in a divine and Christian manner. 


| the 
| wife think thus: 


: ; a 
can fit it, 1 mean to take my Kate to wife 


ere I die, in despite of the devil, although I 


hope they may not take from me my 
A few weeks later, 


for life in the house of the town-clerk 


| (Stadtschreiber) of Wittenberg : his friend 


Bugenhagen blessed the sacred union, in 
the presence of the lawyer Apel and of 
Lukas Kranach. ‘ Beloved Heavenly 
Father,” so did he pray, ‘as thou hast 
given me the honor of thy name and of 
thine office, and willest also that I should 
be called and be honored asa father, grant 
me grace, and bless me, that I may govern 
nourish my dear wife, child, and 

‘ I have not known how to 
this last act of obedience to his will which 
he claimed of me, in the good hope that 
God may grant me children. Also that I 
may confirm my doctrine by this my act 
and deed ; seeing that I find still so many 
faint hearts, notwithstanding the shining 
light of the gospel. . . . . I have 


| reaped such great discredit and contempt 


from this my marriage, that I hope the 
angels will rejoice and the devils weep. 


The world and her wiseacres know not 


nor understand this word, that it is divine 


and holy. . . . . If matrimony be 


| the work of God, what wonder that the 


world should be offended thereat? Is it 
not also offended that its own God and 
Maker has taken upon himself our flesh 
and blood and given it for its salvation, as 
a redemption and as food? . 2. . 
Matrimony drives, hunts, and forces man 
into the very innermost and highest moral 
that is to say, into faith— 
since there is no higher internal condition 
than faith, which dependeth solely upon 
word of God. . . . . Let the 
My husband is an image 
In the 


cendition ; 


of the true high head of Christ. 


| same manner the husband shall love his 
| wife with his whole heart, for the sake of 


the perfect love which he seeth in Christ, 
who gave himself for us. Such will be a 
Christian and divine marriage, of which 
the heathens know nothing. . se 
It is the highest merey of God when a 
married couple love each other with their 
whole hearts through their whole lives.” 
His bride, Catharine von Bora, was a 
young girl of noble birth, who had escaped 
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LUTHER’S MARRIAGE. 


from her convent; was twenty-four years 
of age, and remarkably beautiful. It ap- 
pears that she had been previously at- 
tached to a young student of Nuremberg, 
Jerome Baumgartner; and Luther wrote 
to him, (October 12th, 1524:)—“If you 
desire to obtain your Catharine von Bora, 
make haste before she is given to another, 
Still she has not 
yet overcome her love for you. For my 
part, I should be delighted to see you 


whose she almost is. 


united.” 
after his marriage, (August 12th, 1526:) 
my you. 
She is, thanks to God! in the enjoyment 
She is gentle, obedi- 


* Catharine, dear rib, salutes 
of excellent health. 
ent, and complying in all things, beyond 
I would not exchange my 


the 


my hopes. 


poverty for wealth of Cresus.” 


Luther, in truth, was at this time ex- | 


He writes to Stiefel, a year | 


| tremely poor. Preoccupied with house- 
| hold cares, and anxiety about his future 

family, he turned his thoughts to acquiring 
a handicraft. ‘Ifthe world will no longer 

support us in return for preaching the 

word, let us learn to live by the labor of 

our own hands.” Could he have chosen, 
he would no doubt have preferred one of 
the arts which he loved—the art of Albert 
Durer, and of his friend Lucas Cranach— 
or music, which he calls a science inferior 
to theology alone ; but he had no master. 
So he became turner. ‘“ Since our bar- 
barians here know nothing ofart or science, 
my servant Wolfgang and I have taken to 
He commissioned Wenceslaus 
| Link to buy him tools at Nuremberg. He 
also took to gardening and building. “TI 
have planted a garden,” he writes to Spala- 
tin, “and have built a fountain, and have 


| turning.” 
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succeeded tolerably inboth. Come,andbe | Gardening was no great resource, and 
crowned with lilies and roses.” (December, | Luther found himself in a situation equally 
1525.) In April, 1527, on being made a | strange and distressing. This man, who 
present of a clock by an abbot of Nurem- | governed kings, saw himself dependent 
berg, “ 1 must,” he says, in acknowledging | on the elector for his daily food. 

its receipt,—* I must become a student of 
mathematics in order to comprehend all at 
this mechanism, for I never saw anything 
like it.” A month afterward he writes: 
“The turning tools are come to hand, and 
the dial with the cylinder and the wooden 
clock. I have tools enough for the pres- | terous theological champion of the court 
ent, except you meet with some new ly- of Rome ; here, at Marburg, we find him 
opposing the spiritual head of the Swiss 
selves, while my servant snores or stares | Reformation. Wittemberg and Zurich, 
at the clouds. I have already taken my | Saxony and Switzerland, represented by 
degree in clockmaking, which is prized by 

me as enabling me to tell the hour to my 

drunkards of Saxons, who pay more at- | 
tention to their glasses than the hours, and 





THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN LUTHER AND ZWINGLI 
ON THE SACRAMENT. 


Ten years earlier Luther had stood at 
Leipzic opposed to the principal and dex- 


invented ones, which can turn of them- 


their most distinguished professors, de- 
bated in the castle at Marburg, from the 
Ist to the 4th of October, 1529, upon the 
theological interpretation of the sacrament 


care not whether sun, or clock, or whoso | of the Lord’s supper, and upon the words 


regulates the clock, go wrong. (May | employed in instituting it. 

19th, 1527.) ‘ You may absolutely see The profound mystery of the sacrament 
my melons, gourds, and pumpkins grow ; 
so I have known how to employ the power entirely beyond the range, and 
indeed opposed to the scholastic contro- 


of the Lord’s supper, in its depth and 


seeds you have sent me.” (July 5th.) 


ea << a 
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versy, became nevertheless the watch- 
word of party. 

Zwingli dreaded a physical interpre- 
tation ; Luther, on the contrary, dreaded 
the evaporation of the spiritual element 
of the sacrament of the communion. One 
considered that he defended the corner- 
stone of evangelical Protestantism ; the 
other the foundation of the Christian 
Church. On one side the ery was, “ ‘The 
spirit quickeneth, the flesh profiteth noth- 
ing!” the other side maintained the pres- 
ence of the entire Christ. 

Profound and insurmountable antitheses 
of religious thought and practice, defying 
the discriminating power of the human 
understanding ! 

In vain the Swiss sought to establish 
a cordial union, notwithstanding these 
differences, or rather rising above them. 
* There are no people on earth with whom 
I would more willingly be united than 
those of Wittemberg!” cried Zwingli in 
“Ye have a different spirit from 
ours!” was Luther’s implacable reply. 
“Conscience is a shy thing; therefore 
we must not act lightly in such great 
matters, nor introduce anything new, un- 
less we have the distinct word of God 
for it. We deem, truly, that our op- 
ponents mean well; but it will be seen 
that their arguments do not satisfy con- 
science, as opposed to the meaning of the 
words, This is my body.” 

Even a Christian and brotherly union 
was rejected. “To-day,” says Luther, 
** the Landgrave proposed that we should, 
although maintaining different opinions, 
still keep together as brethren and mem- 
bers in Christ. But we want not such 
brethren or members; let us, however, 
have peace and good-will!” 

At other times he speaks with great 
severity of them. In 1527, he published 
a work against Zwingle and C&colam- 
padius, in which he styled them New 
Wickliffites, and denounced their opinions 
as sacrilegious and heretical. At length, 
in 1528, he said, “1 know enough, and 
more than enongh, of Bucer’s iniquity to 
feel no surprise at his perverting against 
me my own published sentiments on the 
sacrament. Christ keep you, 
—you who are living in the midst of these 
ferocious beasts, these vipers, lionesses, 
panthers, with almost more danger than 
Daniel in the lions’ den.” “I believe 
Zwingle to be worthy of a holy hate for 


5 


tears. 


5 








THAT 


his rash and criminal handling of God’s 
word.” (October 27th, 1527.) ‘ What 
a fellow is that Zwingle, with his rank 
ignorance of grammar and dialectics, not 
to speak of other sciences!” (November 
28th, 1527.) 

rT’ * © . 

To the left of the picture, Melancthon 


| and CEcolampadius are conversing ; behind 


them, Philip of Hesse and Ulrich of 


| Wurtemberg follow the conversation be- 


tween Luther and Zwingli with extreme 
attention; to the right, several other 
theologians belonging to the two contend- 
ing parties sit under the portrait of the 
peaceable Frederick the Wise. 

ABOVE, LUTHER PRAYING. PRINCIPAL SCENE, THE PRE- 
SENTATION OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION, 1530. 
which had been heard thirteen 
years before at Wittemberg, on the 31st 
of October, 1517, like the voice of a watch- 


| man at midnight, was in full daylight, on 
| the 25th of June, 1530, proclaimed at the 
| court of the Bishop of Augsburg, before 





the emperor and the country, as the stead- 
fast conviction of many thousand German 
hearts. 

Melancthon, transformed at Augsburg 
into a partisan leader, and forced to do 
battle dayly with legates, princes, and 
emperor, was exceedingly discomposed 
with the active life with which he had 
been saddled, and often unbosomed his 
troubles to Luther, when all the comfort 
he got’ was rough rebuke: * You tell me 
of your labors, dangers, tears; am I on 
roses? Do not I share your burden? 
Ah! would to Heaven my cause were 
such to allow me to shed tears!” 
(June 20th.) ‘May God reward the 
tyrant of Saltzburg, who works thee so 
much ill, according to his works! He 
deserves another sort of answer from thee ; 
such as I would have made him, per- 
chance; such as has never struck his ear. 
They must, I fear, hear the saying of 
Julius Cesar: ‘ They would have it.’ 

. . . I write in vain, because, 
with thy philosophy, thou wishest to set 
all these things right with thy reason, 
that is, to be unreasoning with reason. 
Go on; continue to kill thyself so, with- 
out seeing that neither thy hand nor thy 
mind can grasp this thing.” (30th June, 
1530.) ‘God has placed this cause in a 
certain spot, unknown to thy rhetoric and 
thy philosophy—that spot is faith ; there 
all things are inaccessible to the sight; 


as 
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ABOVE, LUTHER PRAYING, 


PRINCIPAL SCENE, THE PRESENTATION OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION, 











and whoever would render them visible, 
apparent, and comprehensible, gets pains 
and tears as the price of his labor, as thou 
hast. God has said that his dwelling is 
in the clouds and thick darkness. Had 
Moses sought means of avoiding Pharaoh’s 
army, Israel would, perhaps, still be in 
Egypt. . . . . Ifwe have not faith, 
why not seek consolation in the faith of 
others, for some must necessarily have it, 
though we have not? Or else, must we 
say that Christ has abandoned us before 
the fulfillment of time? If he be not with 
us, where ishe inthis world? Ifwe be not 
the Church, or part of the Church, where 
isthe Chureh? Is Ferdinand the Church, 
or the Duke of Bavaria, or the pope, or the 
Turk, or their fellows? If we have not 
God’s word, who has? These things are 


beyond thee, for Satan torments and weak- 
That Christ may heal thee is | 
(June | 


ens thee. 
my sincere and constant prayer!” 
29th.) “Tam in poor health. . 
But I despise the angel of Satan, that is 
buffeting my flesh. If I cannot read or 


write, | can at least think and pray, and | 
and then | 


the devil; 
Fret not thyself 
away, dear Philip, about a matter which 
is not in thy hand, but in that of One 
mightier than thou, and from whom no one 
ean snatch it.” 

‘Great is my joy,” says Luther, “ to have 
lived till this hour, when Christ is pro- 
claimed by such confessors, before such 


even wrestle with 
sleep, idle, play, sing. 


an assembly, through so glorious a con- 
fession! Now the word is fulfilled: ‘I 
will speak of thy testimony also before 
kings.’ The other also will be fulfilled: 
‘Thou hast not let me be put to shame ;’ 


for ‘whosoever shall confess me before | 
men, him will I confess also before my 


Father who is in heaven,’ ” 


In this spirit he comforted his friends | 


with the most joyful confidence: “ Ye have 
confessed Jesus Christ; ye have offered 


peace, rendered obedience to the emperor, | 
borne evil, have been covered with con- | 
tumely, and have not returned evil for | 
| erty only through Luther's translation. 


evil. ‘To sum all, ye have worthily ear- 
the sacred 
Look up, and lift up your 
heads, for your deliverance is nigh!” 
Being in the castle at Coburg—which, 


ried on 
his saints. 


from a Sinai, he intended to make his 
Sion—Luther could only in the spirit and 
in prayer be present with his friends during 
the decisive hours at Augsburg. 
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‘With sighs and prayer,” he writes to 


| Melancthon, “I am in truth faithfully by 


your side. The cause concerns me also, 
indeed more than any of you; and it has 


| not been begun lightly or wickedly, or for 


the sake of honors or worldly good ; in 
this the Holy Ghost is my witness, and 
the cause itself has shown it until now. 
If we fall, Christ falls with us—he, the 
ruler of the world: and though he should 
fall, I would rather fall with Christ than 
stand with the emperor. Christ is the 


| conqueror of the world ; that is not false, 
| 
I know! 


Why then should we fear the 
conquered world, as if it were the con- 
queror 2?” 

The artist has grouped the Reformers 
to the left, and the Catholies to the right 


of the spectator. There stands Melane- 


| thon, with his careworn, thoughtful coun- 


tenance, full of grief over the impending 
separation of the Churches; beside him, 
with hands folded in prayer, the elector, 
John the Constant ; behind him, the mar- 
Brandenburg; and, 
leaning on his sword, Philip of Hesse. 
Before the emperor stands the chancellor, 
Christian Baier, reading with a loud voice 
the evangelical confession. On the stairs 
in the background, the people are seen 
pushing in, and listening with attention. 


George of 


| Above, in the Gothie arch, Luther is seen 


in prayer. In the lower compartment 


| appear Luther’s and Melancthon’s coat- 
| of-arms, connected by a band, on which 
| we read Luther’s motto of those days, 


taken from his favorite Psalm: Non 


mortar, sed vivam, “I shall not die, but 


| live, and declare the works of the Lord.” 


Such was the presentiment of his soul 
regarding himself and his mission, 


THE TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE 


Tue members of the Evangelical Church 


| had published their General Confession at 


Augsburg. It is true the source of this 
Contession could only be found in the 
Bible; and the Bible became their prop- 


‘This is one of the greatest miracles,” 
Mathesius, “which our Lord has 
caused to be performed, by Dr. Martin 
Luther, before the end of the world, that 
he giveth us Germans a very beautiful 
version of the Bible, and explaineth to us 


says 


| his eternal divine nature, and his merciful 
_ will, in good intelligible German words. 
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THE 


““When the whole German Bible had 
been published, Dr. Luther began anew to 
revise it with great zeal, industry, and 
prayer. And Son of God had 
promised, that ‘where two or three were 
gathered together in his name, he would 
of them,’ he caused a 


as the 


in the midst 
sanhedrim, as it were, of the best people 
then about him to assemble weekly, for a 


be 


few hours before supper, at his house ; 


namely, Dr. Bugenhagen, Dr. 


Jonas, Dr. Kreuziger, Melanethon, Mat- | 
theus Aurogallus, and also George Rorer | 


the corrector. 


REVISION OF 





a 


Leg a ae ay 


PUN 


THE BIBLE, 


joined by strange doctors and other learn- 
ed men—Dr. Bernhard Ziegler, Dr. For- 
stenius, and others. 

“ After our doctor had looked through 
the published Bible, and consulted Jews 
and foreign philologists, and had also in- 
quired among old German persons for 
fitting German words, he joined the above 


assembly with his Latin and new German 


Justus | 


the Hebrew text 


Melancthon brought 


Bible; he had also 
always with him. 
the Greek text; Dr. Kreuziger, both the 


Hebrew and the Chaldee Bibles. The 


These were frequently | professors had several tables beside them; 
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LUTHER TEACHING CATECHISM, 


and Dr. Pomacer had also a Latin text 
before him. Every one had previously 
prepared himself by studying the text. 
Then Luther, as president, proposed a 
passage, and collected the votes, and heard 
what each one had to say on it, according 
to the peculiarity of the language, and the 


interpretation of the old doctors.” 
In the picture, Luther stands between 


Melancthon and Bugenhagen; to the 
left, looking up at Luther, Jonas; beside 
him, Dr. Forstenius; and to the right, Dr. 
Kreuziger, conversing with the rabbis. 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOLS: INTRODUCTION OF 
THE CATECHISM, 

Amone the finest fruits of the reform 
movement was the religious instruction of 
youth in the schools of the people; and 
nothing lay more at Luther’s heart. 





“T hold that the magistrates ought to 
force parents to send their children to 
school. Can they not force their subjects 
to bear pikes and muskets in war-time ? 
why not much more then to send their 
children to school? for in this instance a 
worse war impendeth against the detest- 
able devil, who seeketh to drain all cities 
and countries dry of all worthy people, 
until he have extracted the kernel, so 
that only the empty useless shell of worth- 
less people be left standing, whom he may 
play with and deceive as he listeth! 
Therefore let all those work who ean! 
Well, my beloved Germans, I have told 
you enough: ye have heard your prophet.” 

In this spirit he presented to the youth 
of his nation that masterpiece of popular 
instruction in the elementary truths of 
Christianity, his Little Catechism. 





Leer | 
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“The wretched miserable want which 
I witnessed formerly when I was still a 
visitor, has urged and driven me to give 
to this catechism, or Christian teaching, 
such a small simple form. God help me, 
what wretchedness have I seen! how 
ignorant are the comm@n people, parti- 
cularly in the villages, of all Christian 
knowledge! and how many of the parochial 
priests are unskillful, and unfit, alas! to 
teach them! O ye bishops! how will ye 
answer it unto Christ that ye have deserted 
the people thus disgracefully ?” 

It was his greatest joy and greatest 
restorative to see the fruits of his labor 
ripen among the new generation. ‘ Ten- 
der youths and maidens grow up so well 
instructed in the catechism and the Serip- 
tures, that it soothes my heart to see how, 
at present, young boys and maidens pray 
and believe more, and can tell more of 
God and of Christ, than formerly, and 
all foundation-convents 

Young people hike them are 


even and 


schools can. 


now, 
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guidance of the Evangelical 
from this 


tion and 


Chureh. The divine became 


| time forward preéminently a preacher. 


“Therefore mark this, thou parochial 
priest and preacher! Our office has now 


| become another thing than it was under 


truly a paradise, such as the world cannot | 


show. 
though he would say: ‘ Well, my much- 
beloved Duke Hanns, I confide to thee my 
noblest treasure, my cheerful paradise ; 
thou shalt be father over it, as my garden- 
er and fusterer.’ As if God himself were 
your daily guest and ward, because his 
word, and his children who keep his word, 
are your daily guests and wards, and eat 
your bread.” 

The picture represents the great reform- 
er in the midst of a number of children; 
to whom, according to the text, *“ Let 
little children come unto me,” he expounds 
his catechism, while Jonas is distributing 
the book among them; and in the back- 
ground are seen a circle of attentive 
schoolmasters, who are preparing them- 
selves by listening to his teaching for 
the duties of their calling. 


THE SERMON, 


As Luther had translated the Word of 
God for his people into their mother 
tongue; as he had intrepreted it in his 
elementary work for the understanding of 
children ; so did he wish to announce it 
to the assembled community in sermons, 
as an explanation, development, and ap- 
plication of the word of God, of the revel- 
ation of God in Christ. Preaching became 
the principal instrument for the founda- 


And all this the Lord buildeth; as | 





| were entirely free 
| fanatical 


the pope; it is now real and beneficial. 
Therefore has it much more trouble and 
labor, danger and temptations, and with 
all that less reward and thanks in this 
world; but Christ himself will be our 
reward, so we labor faithfully.” 

In the picture all the elements of evan- 
gelical worship are indicated: the sacra- 
ments, by the baptismal font and the altar ; 


| music, by the organ and the hymn-books ; 


the duty of benevolence, by the poor-box. 
We are at the same time reminded of the 
fact, that Luther and the renovated Church 
from the heartless 
endeavor to exclude the arts 
from public worship. 

“Tam not of opinion that all the arts 
are to be rooted out by the gospel, as some 
ultra-divines pretend; but would wish to 
see all the arts employed, and music 
particularly, in the service of Him who 
has given and created them.” 

“OO! how I trembled when I had to 
ascend the pulpit for the first time! But 
I was forced to preach, and to the brothers 
first of all. . . . . Under this very 
pear-tree where we are now standing, I 
adduced fifteen arguments to Dr. Staupitz 
against my vocation for the pulpit: at last 
I said,‘ Dr. Staupitz, you wish to kill me ; 
I shall not live three months.’ He an- 
swered me, ‘ Well, our Lord has great 
business on hand above, and wants able 
men.’”’ ‘I do not like Philip to be pres- 
at my but I 
place the cross before me and say, * Philip, 


ent lectures or sermons; 
Jonas, Pomer, and the rest, have nothing 
todo with the matter ;’ and then I endeavor 
to fancy that no one has sat in the pulpit 
abler than myself.” Dr. Jonas said to 
him, “Sir doctor, I cannot at all follow 


you in your preaching.” Luther replied, 


| * | cannot myself; for my subject is often 


suggested either by something personal, 
or some private matter, according to times, 
Were [| 
retrench 


and hearers. 


like 


circumstances, 


young, I should to many 


| 4 
| things in my sermons, for I have been too 


| 


wordy.” “IT wish the people to be 


taught the catechism well. I found my- 


| self upon it in all my sermons, and I 


preach as simply as possible. I want the 
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LUTHER PREACHING, 


common people, and children, and serv- | 
I do not enter | 


ants, to understand me. 
the pulpit for the sake of the learned ; 
they have my books.” 


! 


ones come together; and, then, ‘ we make 
it so curled and finical that God himself 


wondereth at us.’” ‘ Albert Durer, the 


famous painter of Nuremberg, used to say 


Dr. Erasmus Alberus, being about to | 


leave for the March, asked Luther how he 
should preach before the prince. 


“ Your | 


sermons,” said he, ‘* ought to be addressed, | 


not to princes, but to the rude and simple 
people. If, in mine, I was thinking of 
Melancthon and the other doctors, I should 
do no good; but I preach solely for the 


ignorant, and that pleases all. 
Greek, and Latin, I spare until we learned | 
Vo... V.—23 


Hebrew, | 


that he took no pleasure in paintings 
charged with colors, but in thoSe of a less 
ambitious kind. I say the same of ser- 
mons.” ‘OQ! how happy should I have 
been when I was in the monastery of Er- 
furth, if I could once, but once, have heard 
but one poor little word preached on the 
Gospel, or on the least of the Psalms.” 
“Nothing is more acceptable or more 
useful to the general run of hearers, than 
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to preach the law and examples. Ser- 
mons on grace and on justification are cold 
to their Among the qualities 
which Luther desiderates in a preacher, 
is a fine person, and that he be such as to 


ears.” 


make himself loved by good women and 
maidens. In his Treatise on Monastic 
Vows, Luther asks pardon ef the reader 
for saying many things which are usually 
passed over in silence. * Why not dare 


to say what the Holy Ghost, for the in- 


oe 


LUTHER 


evangelical community—the celebration 
of the Lord’s supper in its original mode 
and form. Luther presents the eup to his 
elector, John Frederick, while Dr. Bugen- 
hagen breaks the bread. By retaining and 
in the 


sacrament, Luther strove to save the re- 


insisting upon the * real presence ” 


formed Church from the double danger of | 
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struction of men, has dictated to Moses ? 


But we wish our ears to be purer than the 
mouth of the Holy Ghost.” 

THE SACRAMENT OF THE HOLY COMMUNION IN BOTH 

KINDS, 

‘THE WORD AND THE SACRAMENT,” Was 
for Luther the motto and symbol of the 
true Christian Church. As a pendant to 
the 
most 


chosen, 
the 


has 
rite of 


the preaching, artist 


therefore, the sacred 
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SACRAMENT IN 
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THE BOTH KINDs, 

being either split into a number of sects 
the 
Church, or driven from 


uneonnected with great Christian 
its object by the 
= W ho- 


ever doth not require and long for the 


arbitrary opinions of the schools. 


sacrament, of himn it may be feared that 
he despises it, and is no Christian ; even 
as he is no Christian whe doth not hear 
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and believe in the gospel. But who doth 
not reverence the sacrament, that is a sign 
that he has no sin, no world, no death, no 
danger, no hell; that is to say, he believeth 
in none, although he be sunk in them over 
head and ears. Contrariwise, he needeth 
not either grace, eternal life, the kingdom 
of heaven, Christ, or God.” 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA, FOUNDER OF THE 
JESUITS. 

\ THAT country but Spain could have 

produced that wonderful man, Igua- 
tius Loyola, and how well befitting that 
land is his history! ‘The handsome, bold 
young noble, entering life as page at the 
brilliant court of Ferdinand; then as a 
soldier of fortune, pursuing a career of 
romantic bravery in the desolating wars 
of the times; fierce, reckless, pleasure- 
loving, seeking, amid enjoyment and keen 
excitement, food for his fevered spirit, 
until, in his thirtieth year, struck down by 
a cannon-bali at the siege of Pampeluna, 
wounded through both legs, he is borne, 
toilsomely and painfully, many a weary 
league in the rude litter to his native val- 
ley, Loyola—that valley to which he is to 
give so wide a renown. And there is he 
borne to his old ancestral mansion, to the 
chamber where he first saw light, a help- 
less and maimed sufferer, struck down in 
the full tide of life and hope. Here for 
long months he lay; and how clouded 
must his future prospects have appeared 
when, chafing under his slow recovery, 
and anxious to prevent the deformity he 
feared, he caused his wounds to be re- 
opened, and a protruding bone sawed off! 
Terribly was the indomitable will of the 
founder of that mightiest order shown in 
this! but the agony was endured in vain: 
Ignatius was a hopeless cripple. Still 
tossing on his restless bed, the thoughts 
of the knight turned to his favorite ro- 
he asked for them. None 
so the lives of the saints 
were brought to him. What had been 
the history of “the Society of Jesus,” 
where had been many an important, many 
a mysterious episode in the history of 
modern Europe, if that restless, chafing 
spirit, at this, the very crisis of his fate, 
had, like Luther, opened the Bible? Who 
shall say? But who shall also say what 
shaping thoughts, whether of wild enthu- 
siasm, of towering ambition, of religious 


mances, and 
could be found: 
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zeal, or all these, perchance, inextricably 
mingled, wrought in the mind of him who, 
in that lone chamber, still reverently pre- 
served and reverently shown, cast aside 
every dream of his youth and manhood, 
flung away every once-cherished purpose, 


and devoted the first hours of his slow 


| recovery to toil on crutches up the ascent 
to the church of Our Lady of Montserrat, 


there to hang up his lance and sword, and 
to vow before her altar, with devotion 
unimagined by the knight of romance, all 
his future days to her service. Strongly 
is his indomitable will displayed in all the 
incidents of his after-life ; his weary pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem; his placing him- 
self on the same form with boys studying 
grammar, that he might obtain the seanty 
knowledge without which he could not 
become a priest; his persevering efforts 
to establish his order, in spite of such 
determined opposition; even the legends 
of his miracles and visions, all bear the 
same impress of stern conflict and victory. 
Wonderfully did he rule his order, and yet 
rules it from the tomb! but Ignatius had 
been a soldier, and he carried into his 
community, as it has been truly said, the 
ideas and habits of a soldier. But then we 
think that the type of the genius of his 
‘society ” must not be sought for in the 
quiet orderly submission of the soldier of 
modern days; we must look rather at 
the blind submission to the one favorite 
leader, to that fierce, reckless spirit that 
vielded, indeed, implicit obedience to one, 
but as the price of unlimited freedom from 
all other rule which characterized the sold- 
ier of fortune in his own day. Such had 
he seen in the Spanish and Italian wars ; 
such were the free companies that fought 
under Bourbon, Pescara, and De Leyra ; 
such were they who, at the bidding of 
Cortez and Pizarro, followed them over 
unknown seas! and as devoted, as un- 
scrupulous a band of followers had he. 
In so many ways are they, especially the 
Franciscan and Dominican, connected with 
the progress of society in Europe, with 
the advancing cause of freedom, with the 
earlier struggles of the Reformation, that 
we cannot but be interested in every at- 
tempt that is made to bring these influen- 
tial communities before the attention of the 
historical student, well assured that a just 
appreciation of their efforts and their char- 
acter cannot fail to throw additional light 
on the history of the middle ages. 











ABBOTSFORD, 


A VISIT TO 
T was on a bright calm morning toward 
the close of September that we started 
from the inn at Galashiels, where we had 
arrived at a late hour on the preceding 
evening, to visit Abbotsford and some of 
the adjacent scenes, which the genius of 
the mighty minstrel had invested with suf- 
ficient interest to our minds to render them 
the chief object of our northern tour. 

One of our party (we were four in num- 
ber, and on foot—the true mode of enjoy- 
ing such an excursion) was well acquainted 
with the locality of every spot with which 
the slightest interest was associated ; and 
was, moreover, admirably qualified to act 
as cieerone by an unbounded enthusiasm 
for everything connected, however re- 
motely, with the person, the genius, or 


We 


the memory of the illustrious poet. 


ABBOTSFORD 


AND ITS VICINITY. 

had not, therefore, proceeded far before he 
stopped us by exclaiming, ‘* There are the 
woods and ot Abbotsford ; 
there, behind them, are the Eildon hills! 


house and 
There you see Gala-water chafing as it 
joins the And yonder are the 
braes of Yarrow, and the vale of Ettrick !”’ 


Tweed. 


It was impossible not to cateh some por- 
tion of the enthusiasm with which he thus 
uttered names that we had often heard 
and read of with emotion, especially as 
the beautiful scenery to which they be- 
longed was now spread in bright reality 
before us, and we learned to distinguish 
the light around 
them from a cloudless autumn sky. 
Abbotsford is situated about two miles 
from Galashiels, between that town and 
Selkirk. ‘The house occupies the crest 


each amid calm shed 




















A VISIT TO ABBOTSFORD AND ITS 


VICINITY. 
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DRYBURGH ABBEY, THE BURIAL-PLACE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


of the last of a broken series of hills de- | our attention was directed by our enthusi- 


. ’ ry | 
scending from the Eildons to the Tweed, | 
| Walter’s anxiety to accumulate around his 


The 


grounds are richly wooded, and diversified 


whose silver stream it overhangs. 


with an endless variety of * bushy dells 
and alleys green ;”’ while through all the 
river, 


“Wandering at its own sweet will,” 


gives its exquisite finish to a picture such 
as needs no association whatsoever, noth- 
ing but intrinsic 

leave its image indelibly impressed upon 


its own loveliness, to 


the mind. 
We soon arrived at the entrance gate, 


a lotty arch in an embattled wall ; and here | 


astic friend to the first instance of Sir 


| residence as many relics as possible of the 


olden time, in the rusty chains and rings, 
called “ jougs,” to which the bells were 
attached, and which had been brought 
from one of the ancient castles of the 
Douglasses in Galloway. The approach 
—which is very short, as the high road 
runs through the grounds in rather close 
propinquity to the house—is by a broad 
trellised walk, overshadowed with roses 
and honeysuckles; on one side was a 
sereen of open Gothic arches filled with in- 
visible network, through which we caught 
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delightful glimpses of a garden with flower- 
beds, turrets, porches leading into avenues 
of rosaries, and bounded by noble forest- 
trees. We came at once upon the house, 
the external appearance of which utterly 
defies description. At either end rises a 
tall tower, but each totally different from 
the other; and the entire front is nothing 
but an assemblage of gables, parapets, 
indentations, with 


eaves, water-spouts 


strange droll faces, painted windows, 


Elizabethan chimneys; all apparently 
flung together in the very wantonness 


of irregularity, and yet producing, as we 
all agreed, a far more pleasing effect than 
any sample of architectural propriety, 
whether ancient or modern, that we had 
ever seen, 

A noble doorway—the fac-simile, as our 
well-informed guide apprised us, of the 
ancient royal palace of Linlithgow, and 
ornamented with stupendous antlers—ad- 
mitted us into the lofty hall; the impres- 
sion made upon entering which was such 
as never could be forgotten. There are 
but 
lofty, being altogether of painted 


two windows, and these, although 
glass, 
every pane being deep-dyed gorgeous ar- 
morial bearings, the sudden contrast be- 
tween the less than ** dim religious light” 
which they admitted, and the glare of day 
from which we had entered, together with 
the thought of whose roof-tree it was be- 
neath the 
spirit that had called into existence the 


strange beauty with which we rather felt 


which we stood, and whose 


than saw ourselves to be surrounded, was 
Nota 


word was spoken for some moments, until 


oppressive—almost overpowering. 


our eyes became accustomed to the somber 
coloring of the apartment, which we then 
perceived to be about forty feet in length 
and twenty in breadth and height, the walls 
being of dark richly-carved oak, and the 
root a series of pointed arches, from the 
center of each of which hung a richly- 
Around 
of 
Our cicerone pointed out among them the 


emblazoned shield. the cornice 


were also a number similar shields. 
bloody heart of Douglas, and the royal 
lion of Scotland. The floor of the splendid 
hall is paved with black and white marble, 
brought, we were told, from the Hebrides; 
and magnificent suits of armor, with a 
profusion of swords of every variety, oc- 
cupy the niches, or are suspended on the 
walls. 

From the hall we were shown into a 


A 
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narrow vaulted apartment running across 
the entire house, with an emblazoned win- 
dow at either end. Here was an endless 
variety of armor and weapons, among 
them Rob Roy’s gun, with his initials, 
R. M. G., around the touch-hole ; Hofer’s 
blunderbuss ; the pistols taken from Bona- 
parte’s carriage at Waterloo ; a beautiful 
sword which Charles I. presented to Mon- 
trose; together with thumb-screws and 
other instruments of torture, the dark me- 
morials of days of savage cruelty, we trust 
gone by forever. 

Beyond this armory is the dining-room, 
with a low carved roof, a large bow win- 
dow, and an elegant dais. Its walls were 
hung in erimson, and thickly covered with 
pictures, among which were the Duke of 
Monmouth, by Lely ; a portrait of Ho- 
garth, by himself; and a picture of the 
head of Mary Queen of Scots—said to 
have been painted the day after her exe- 
cution—with an appalling ghastliness of 
countenance, the remembrance of which 
for days afterward was like that of an 
unpleasant dream. 

A narrow passage of sculptured stone 
conducted us from this apartment to a de- 
licious full 
of books at one end, and the other walls 


breakfast-room, with shelves 
well covered with beautiful drawings in 
water-color, by Turner. Over the chim- 
ney-piece was an oil painting of a castle 
overhanging the sea, which our cicerone 
affirmed to be the Wolf’s Crag. A num- 
ber of curious-looking cabinets formed the 
most remarkable feature in the furniture 
of this apartment ; but its chief charm was 
in the lovely prospect from the windows, 
which on one side overlook the Tweed, 
and give a view of the Yarrow and of the 
While standing 
the 
sparkling in the sunshine, with the over- 


Mttrick upon the other. 
here, looking out upon glad water 
hanging woods now putting on the golden 
livery of autumn, and thinking how often 
must the mighty minstrel’s eye and mind 
have drunk in poetic inspiration as he 
gazed upon the same bright scene, one of 
our party repeated, in a low toné of deep 
feeling, the lines from the “* Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” which are in some respects 
so touchingly applicable to the closing 
scenes of the life of their gifted author :— 


“Still as I view each well-known scene, 
Think what is now, and what hath been, 
Seems as to me of all bereft, 


Sole friends thy woods and streams were left ; 
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And thus I love them better still, 
Even in extremity of ill. 
By Yarrow’s stream still let me stray, 
Though none should guide my feeble way ; 
Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 
Although it chill my wither’d cheek ; 
Still lay my head by Teviot’s stone, 
Though there, forgotten and alone, 
The bard may draw his parting groan.” 
The windows were open; it was the very 
season, but a few days from the anniver- 
sary, of his death; the weather now, as it 
had been then, was warm and sunny ; the 
gentle murmur of the river was audible, 
as we are told in his biography it was 
when his weeping sons and daughters 
knelt around his bed just as the spirit was 
departing ; and as that solemn scene rose 
vividly before the excited imagination, 
there came with it, perhaps more deeply 
than had ever been before experienced, a 
feeling of the mutability, the nothingness, 
of all that earthly fame or riches ean be- 
stow. The bright scene was there un- 
changed ; but where was he who gave the 
charm to its brightness—who had rendered 
it almost unrivaled in its interest by any 
similar locality in the world ! 

On passing from this room, which we 


the fireplace, wired and locked, one con- 
taining books and MSS., relating to the in- 
surrections of 1715 and 1745; and another, 
treatises on magie and diadlerie, said to 
be of extreme rarity and value. In one 
corner stood a tall silver urn upon a por- 
phyry stand, upon which we could not but 
look with an intensely mournful interest ; 
it was filled with human bones, and bore 
the inscription, “* Given by George Gor- 
don, Lord Byron, to Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart.” There was but one bust—a Shak- 
speare ; and one picture—Sir Walter's 
eldest son in hussar uniform, in the apart- 


| ment. 


left most reluctantly, we came into a green- | 


house with an old fountain playing before 


it—one that had formerly stood by the | 


cross of Edinburgh, and had been made to 
flow with wine at the coronations of the 
Stuarts. This brought us into the draw- 
ing and very handsome 


apartment, elegantly furnished with an- 


room, a large 
cient ebony, crimson silk hangings, mir- 
rors, and portraits—among the latter, a 
noble portrait of Dryden, one of Peter 
Lely’s best. After pausing here for some 
minutes, we passed into the largest room 
of all, the lbrary—a magnificent 
apartment, about fifty feet in length by 


most 


thirty in width, with a projection in the 
center, opposite the fireplace, containing 
a large bow window. The roof is of rich- 
ly-carved oak, as are also the bookeases, 
which reach high up the walls. The books 
were elegantly bound, amounting, we were 
told, in number, to about twenty thousand 
volumes, all arranged according to their 
subjects. Among them were presentation 
copies from almost every living author in 
the world. Our attention was arrested in 
particular by a “ Montfaucon,” in fifteen 
folio volumes, with the royal arms em- 
blazoned on the binding, the gift of King 
George IV. There were cases opposite 


Connected with this noble library, and 
facing the south, is a small room, the most 
interesting of all—the retreat of the poet 
—where many of the most admired pro- 
ductions of his genius were conceived and 
written. It contained no furniture, ex- 
cept a small writing-table in the center, 
an arm-chair covered with black leather, 
and one chair besides for a single privileged 
visitor. On either side of the fireplace 
were shelves with a few volumes, chiefly 
folios ; and a gallery running round three 
sides of the room, and reached by a hang- 
one corner, also contained 
There were but two por- 


ing stair at 
some books. 
traits—those of Claverhouse and Rob Roy. 
In one corner was a little closet opening 
into the gardens, forming the lower com- 
partment of one of the towers, in the upper 


part of which was a private staircase 
accessible from the gallery. This was 


the last portion of the mansion which we 
were permitted to explore; and after a 
hurried ramble through the grounds— 
where exquisite walks, with innumerable 
seats and arbors, commanding views of 
gleamy lakes and most picturesque and 
lovely waterfalls, told eloquently of the 
matchless taste that had there found rec- 
reation from its toil—we bid a long adieu 
to Abbotsford. 

Our next visit was to Melrose Abbey, 
which, 


“ Like some tall rock with lichens gray,” 


rose before us as we turned down a narrow 
street of the little town of Melrose. It 
is, in truth, perhaps the very loveliest pile 
of monastic ruins that the eye can see or 
the imagination can conceive. The win- 
dows, and especially the glorious east win- 
dow with all its elaborate tracery—upon 
the repairs of which, (as of the entire 
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building,) conducted under his immediate 
auspices, we were told that Sir Walter 
Scott had bestowed the utmost care—are 
almost unrivaled, altogether unsurpassed, 
as specimens of Gothic architecture. Un- 
der the east window we were shown the 
grave of the wizard Michael Scott, im- 
mortalized in the * Lay of the Last Min- 
strel ;” and close by it, a small flat stone, 
about a foot under which our 
guide informed us lies the heart of Wallace. 

In one of the naves are seven niches, 


square, 


exquisitely ornamented with sculptured 
foliage, and reminding us of the lines in 
the * Lay of the Last Minstrel :”’— 


“ Spreading herbs and flowerets bright 
Glisten’d with the dew of night; 

Nor herb nor floweret glisten’d there 

But was carved in the cloister arches as fair.” 
Each glance at the lovely east window re- 
called in like manner the stanzas from tie 
same poem :— 


“The moon on the east oriel shone, 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 

By foliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou wouldst have thought some fairy’s hand, 
*Twixt poplars straight the osier wand, 

In many a freakish knot had twined ; 
Then framed a spell when the work was done, 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone.” 
The figures and heads which abound 
throughout the 
very beautiful, and others singularly gro- 


ruin are some of them 


tesque. ‘There is a eripple on the back 
of a blind man, in which the pain of the 
former and the sinking of the latter be- 
neath his unwieldy burden are expressed 
in stone as we do not often see anything 
of the kind in the 
south window is a massive-looking figure 


painting. Close to 
peering through the ivy, with one hand to 
his throat, while in the other he grasps a 
knife, and a figure below holds a ladle as 
if to catch the blood from his self-inflicted 
wound. Not far from these is a group of 
merry musicians; and blended with some 
of the most highly-wrought tracery in the 
windows is the figure of a sow playing the 
bagpipes. 

The latter part of the day we devoted 
to Dryburgh Abbey. The scenery 
tween Melrose and Dryburgh is exceed- 


be- 
ingiy beautiful. ‘The road overhangs the 
Tweed, fringed with rich plantations to 
the water’s edge; and as it crosses the 
hill of Bemerside it commands a lovely 
view of the river winding round an island, 
with a solitary house upon it—the only 
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remain, our cicerone told us, of “old Mel- 
rose.” 

A low gateway at one side of a narrow 
lane, at the foot of which runs the Tweed, 
admitted us into the wooded grounds of 
Dryburgh ; and after passing the resi- 
dence, which we did not pause to examine, 
we came to a wooded fence around the 
Abbey. it is a beautiful ruin, embosomed 
in dense foliage, and having a very fine 
radiated window covered with ivy. It 
contains little, however, in the way of 
architectural remains, to attract the notice 
of those who have previously visited Mel- 
rose. Our thoughts were all upon the one 
spot, the aisle called St. Mary’s, beneath 
the right-hand arch of which is the last 
resting-place of him whose spell had been 
upon us all the day. The spot is marked 
by a plain flat stone, about three feet from 
the ground, with the simple inscription, 
“Sir Walter Scott, Bart.” Our hearts 
and eyes were full, some at all events to 
overflowing : 
broken heart—the lordly mansion, and the 
lowly grave—the contrast was painfully 


the mighty genius, and the 


Oppressive as 

“The last abode, 
The voiceless dwelling of the bard is re ach’d; 
A still majestic spot; girt solemnly 
With all the imploring beauty of decay ; 
A stately couch ’midst ruins! meet for him 
With his bright fame to rest in.” 


Many an “ added stone” within the ruins 
of Dryburgh, inscribed with the names of 
children summoned in their prime to the 
“narrow house appointed for all living,” 
bears still further testimony to the utter 
vanity of that chief desire to be the founder 
of an illustrious house and family ; we 
could not but remind ourselves of the les- 
son, Which it is difficult to conceive how 
any one who has ever visited or meditated 
upon Abbotstord and Dryburgh ean have 
failed to learn, or, having so learned, can 
forget the lesson so well expresse d in the 
one line of a Christian poet :— 


“He builds too low who builds beneath the 
skies !”” 

Tue moral idea of ancient times was the 

love of the fatherland: all the wonderful 

deeds of the ancient republics rested on 

this but that of 


modern times on the love of the human 


strong narrow basis; 


race. Universal benevolence, which is 
the spirit of the gospel, embraces the 


whole of humanity. —Awuné Martin. 
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DR. WAYLAND ON THE PREACHING 
FOR THE TIMES. 


P* ESIDENT WAYLAND preached 
the last anniversary sermon of the 
“* New-York Baptist Union for Ministerial 


Edueation.”” It has been published by 


Sage & Brothers, Rochester, and has pro- | 
| down its technical restrietions—drag it out 


duced no small sensation, especially in 
the ranks of the Baptist Church. 
have been unusually interested in reading 
it. It has not the elaborate finish of some 


We | 
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A utilitarian standard will always ulti- 
mately recognize the highest ability ; and 
continually tends to it. ‘The higher forms 
of truth are never endangered by subject- 
ing it to the conditions of common sense 
or practical use. And especially is this 
the case with a great utilitarian function 
like that of the Christian ministry ; break 


from its isolation—and you break away 


the barriers to its power, you let out its 


| energies. 


of his other published discourses, and will 


not compare with his well-known mission- 
ary in rhetorical 
There are even noticeable inelegancies of 


sermon effectiveness, 


style about it; but it is pervaded with 


Relieve it as much as possible 
of its professional exclusiveness, and you 
in the same proportion secure it additional 


adaptations, additional abilities. ‘The popu- 


larization of knowledge, of arts, of civil 


| government, of religious labors, is the 


vigorous, practical sense—that elevation | 
them have gained by it. 


and large application of common sense 
which is wisdom in its most sagely use. 
Breaking away, boldly, from the tradi- 


tional ideas with whieh our rigid eecclesi- | 


asticism has overlaid and compressed the 
energies of Christianity, he propounds 
views of the Christian ministry which at 
first startle us by their apparent novelty, and 
yet commend themselves to our common 
sense, on a little reflection, as “ apostolic,” 
(for so he ealls them in his title,) and prae- 
tically wise—and, in fact, indispensable for 
the suecess of the modern Church. 

We are, perhaps, the more pleased with 
the discourse, as it countenances generally 
the views we have advocated in our late 
articles on The Preaching Required by the 
Times.* 

Some of our Baptist exchanges seem to 
fear the 
Th 


Quarterly.) especially, gives an elaborate 


practical boldness of its views. 
Christian Review, (an able Baptist 


article 
their tendency to reduce the standard of 


on the subject, and deprecates 


ministerial qualification in the denomina- 


tion. We do not share this anxiety. 
The common sense and utilitarian char- 
acter of these views are a guarantee 


against any such tendency. 


Inexorable reader, as Dr. Wayland himself 








! 


is in the pulpit, he sustains our late articles on 
preaching, even in the particular of extempore | 
speaking. He says :— 

“Bi ippose this train of thought to be thus pre- 
pared ul it be written or unwritten? Each has its 
vivantages, but [LT am constrained to believe that the 
\ of written discourses has been in this country 
greatly overrated. Speaking an unwritten train of 

elit is by far the noblest and most effective ex- 
ercise of mind, provided the labor of preparation in 
bo ises be the same. Tecannot but think that we 
have n the losers, by cultivating too exclusively 
the habit of written discourses.” 

\ oO! V.—34 


great distinction of our age, and all of 


Dr. Wayland would apply the same law 
to the pulpit, and, we doubt not, with a 
similar result. 

We propose to lay before our readers 
an outline of his views, and to show their 
applicability to the actual wants of the 
Church. 

His text is the apostolie commission: 
“Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” The first see- 
tion of the discourse presents a rapid 
statement of what the gospel is. Man is 
a sinner; Christ has redeemed him, and 
now, by the most simple and most prac- 
ticable process—Abandoning sin by repent- 
ance and returning unto God with a trust- 
ful faith in Christ—the sinner may be 
saved. This is the summary idea of the 
gospel. 

What is it to preach this great fact? 
What particularly is that mode of preach- 
ing it which was enjoined by Christ in 
Evidently the 
popular, the universal announcement of the 

; This is the distinctive idea 
of Dr. Wayland’s discourse. Critical 
defences of the gospel may be requisite— 


the apostolic commission ? 


great fact. 


didactic essays, founded upon it—theolo- 
gical science, evangelical ethies, &e. ; but 
these may be produced in the Christian 
seminary, they may constitute a Christian 
literature, they may be the productions of 
educated laymen. They have their ap- 
propriate relation to the Christian pulpit 
too, but they do not constitute preaching 
in its primitive and its legitimate sense. 
This is emphatically to announce and 
spread abroad, everywhere and _inces- 
santly, the “good news” of the grand 
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‘ it Christ has appeared, and | in another gospel; it is not found 

that men ean be saved through him. of Jesus Christ. We are, at once and always, 
"ee to set before all men their sin and danger, and 

i second propos tion discussed ~ 

z point them to ‘the Lamb of God, w 


1 
in this remarkable sermon. It narrows | away the sin of th 


mple fact tl 





Qi} t 


Ouch is 





world, 


the subject with a rigid logic, but thereby ban : : 
4 > lo preach then, according to 
secures to it more distinctness, more : 
course, is to proclaim the revealed truth. 
promune nee, sah - . . 

The French have the right name t6r it. 


“The word preach, in the New Testament, | It is prédication, affirmation, promulgation ; 


meaning different from. that which at , : ; 
has a meaning different from ge 1 at | and the preacher is the prédicateur, the 
resent common] ittaches to It. ve under- . er , 
I : : , , , aflirmer, the declarer of the gospel. We 
stand by it the delivery otf an oration, or dis- ; 5 i 

“ ‘ ) rote rth . } » 
course, on a particular theme, connected more | 4re tempted to quote further from the 
or less closely th religion, It may be the | author a graphic illustration of the subject: 
discus 1¢ ia trine, an exevet il ssa L : ; , 
diss n on social virtues or vices, as well “Allow me to illustrate the meaning of this 
us a persuasive unfolding of the teaching of the | term, as used by our Lord, by an occurrence of 
as a persu infolding of hing of : A 
Holy Ghost. Nosuch general idea was intend- which I was an eye-witness It so chanced, 
ed by the word as it is used by the writers | that at the close of the last war with Great 


of the New Testament. The words translated | Britain, I was ten porarily a resident of the city 
The e si of New-York, Phe prospects of thi hation were 


preach in our version are two. 








nifies simply to herald, to announce, to pr nae uded in gloom, — hip had t or 
claim. to publish: the other, with this ceneral | three years at war with the mightiest nation on 
idea on thi ee d tidines: and | earth, and, as had now conch 1 a peace 
means, to publish, or be the messenger of qd | with the continent of Europe, we wei ‘ bliged 
news to cope with her singh nuded. Our harbors 
‘ 5 e . were blockaded. Communication coastwise, 
between our ports, was cut off. Our sl s were 


rotting In every creek a 





pre d - = 2 
| ies could find a place of security Our immenss 
tist pl umation to every creature, of the . : : 
: ‘ e ~ annual products were moldering in our ware- 
love of God en through Christ Jesus. | | r . 
rl : - hye; houses. rhe sources of protital r wert 
i st 1 this - 4 @ 

te dried up. Our curreney Was 1 u t 

to t er eval t sehiy ‘¢ enc} 
. teaching | redeemable } pel Ihe ext | ! 
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that I 
any 
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I f our 
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then, on it ruil to | about to enter again upon its wo1 lear f 
> thi + + ] ] 

If this is our duty, the cor prosperity. ‘Thus, every one becominy a herald, 
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the news soon reached every man, woman, and 
child, in the city, and in this sense the city 
was evangelized. 
able and proper. 

to our 
1 


But when Jehovah has offered 
a treaty of peace, when men 
med to hell miy be raised to seats at the 
right hand of God, why is not a similar zeal 
displayed in proclaimin ? Why 
are men perishing all around us, and no one 
has ever personally offered to them salvation 
through a crucitied Redeemer?” 


1) 
word 


¢ the good news 


We remark again, that in thus simpli- 
fying the main conception of the subject, 
Dr. Wayland does not detract from the 
value of theological science and religious 
would not deny that it 
be well enough” to give their 


literature ; he 
may 
results a qualified representation in the 
We cannot infer from his reason- 


pulpit. 


ing, absolute and sweeping as it is, that 


he would very materially modify the 
modern style of preaching in these re- 
spects ; but his ohject Is to ascertain 


precisely what is the specific idea of 
preaching, taught in the ministerial com- 
misston—tor on this depends the inference 
which constitutes the next and leading 


topic of his sermon, viz., Who may preach? 
Does the commission imply that a special 
caste, or class of men, trained with quali- 
fications for all the multiform discussions 


of the modern pulpit, are alone entitled to 


the office?) ‘That is the point, all im- 
portant in the argument. Lis definition 
of the passage asserts the contrary. If 
this simple promulgation ef the fact of 
hutnan salvation, through Christ, is preach- 
ing, then the divine authorization must 


include all who by their intellectual capa- 
their character and circum- 
to the 


Ile asserts that this 


city and by 
able make needed 


tances, ure 


predication. is the 
practical showing of the primitive Chureh, 
—that some of the most signal achieve- 
ments of the gospel in modern times 


sanction it.—and that the exigences of the 
Church, actual and pending, 
it. 


into its real pr 


irresistibly 
demand The subject here enlarges 
actical importance and its 
We 


that our limits will not allow us to quote 


most serious difficulties too. regret 


the reasoning of the author an exfenso. 


y 


A few passages must suffice :— 





“Does any one say that this command was 
n only to the apostles? It may or may not 
been so; but were they alone included in 


ligation hich it inlpose s? The address 


the last supper was given to them alone, as 
re mtn her of the instructions of our Lord; 


the « nly persons whom the 


to 
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All this you see was reason- | 


words spoken apply? Is it affirmed that they 
and those whom they should appoint are alone 
to preach the word? I answer, that Jesus 
Christ never said so, and we have no right to 
add to this any more than to any other of his 
commandments. But let us see how the apos- 
tles themselves understood the preeept. Their 
| own narrative shall inform us. ‘At that time 

there was agreat persecution against the Church 
that was at Jerusalem, and they were scattered 





abroad throughout all the regions of Judea and 
‘Therefore, they 
that were scattered abroad went everywhere 
preaching the Acts viii, 1, 4. Then 
they that were scattered abroad upon the per- 


} Samaria, eccept the apostl 8.” 
1 
word.’ 


secution that arose about Stephen, traveled as 
far as Vhenice and Cyprus and Antioch, preach- 
And 
them were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
which, when they were come to Antioch, spake 
also to the Grecians, preaching the Lord Jesus. 
} And the hand of the Lord was with them, and 
a great believed and turned to the 
Lord.’ These men were not apostles, nor even 
original disciples of Christ, for they were men 
of Cyprus and Cyrene. Yet the y went every- 
where preaching the word, and in so doing they 
pleased the Master, for the Holy Spirit ae- 
companied their labors with the blessing from 
on high. ‘The ascended Saviour thus approved 
of their conduct, and testitied that their under- 
standing of his last command was correct.” 


ing the word to none but Jews only. 


some ot 


number 


Becoming more specific, the author de- 
scribes two marked classes of preachers, 
not clauming for them, however, a more 
specific authority for the office, but more 
specific obligations in it, because of more 
specifie qualifications or other advant 


tages. 





Ile admits that there are men who 
should be exclusively devoted to its 
duties :— 

“Tt seems plainly te be the will of Christ 
that some of his disciples should addict them- 
selves exclusively to the ministry of the gospel. 
Such men are called elders, presbyters, bishops, 
ministers of the word, or stewards of the 
mysteries of God. If it be asked, Under what 


circumstances may a believer undertake this 


servi [ answer, the New Testament, as it 
seems to me, always refers to it as a calling to 
which a man is moved by the H ly Ghost. No 


y therefo 
from the motive of solemn, conscientious duty. 
It lay be asked how a man may know that he 


he Thay 


e enter the ministry, except 


is called of God to this work,—I answer, the 
evidence seems to me to be two-fold. In the 
first } lace, he must be conscious of a love for 


the work itself, not for what in other respects 





he may gain by it; and also, there must be 

pressed on his soul an abiding conviction, that, 
unless he devote himself to this service, he can 
in no wise answer a good conscience toward 
God. This is the first indication of the man’s 
duty. Inthe next place, he must exhibit such 
evidences of his eall to this work as shall se- 
cure for him the approbation of his brethren, 
Of his own feelings must be the judge; of 
his quali ns they must be the judges. 
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When both he and they, after prayerful delibera- 
tion, unite in the same opinion, then he may 
conclude that he is called of God to the minis- 
terial office. Neither of these evidences alone 
is suflicient; the union of them alone is satis- 


factory.” 

His second class, equally authorized with 
the foregoing, but having a more limited 
range of duties, consists of what he calls 


“the lay ministry,” answering, if we 





compre hend him rightly, to the “local 
preachers” of Methodism :— 

It frequent] that a brother «¢ 
gaged in u is end d with a 
talent for public speaking. On matters of 


general interest, he is heard by his fellow- 
citizens with pleasure and profit. 
is more largely bestowed than 
suppose; and it would be mon 


desired to cultivate 


This talent 





served, if 
it. Now, a disciple who is able 





address men on secular subjects 





petent to address them on the subje ich 
| ta ul mn sura ly gy { 

lhis taler hould especially b 1 uy 
sacrifice to Christ. The voice of such brethren 


should be heard in the conference room, and in 


the prayer meeting. They have no right to lay 
up this talent, mor my other, in a naj 
kin And still 1 neumber n tl 
Churches, to foster l roy ts of t 
kind Thus ‘ ir le oF r ot 

i $ i at t t 

rea ‘ I 

here few ¢ mol 1 t 
ord ‘ ymen {1 n, who have not 
I l this talent una ered and wi i 
| 1. Let them s ou ul impr i 
Every Church lt | 1 t 

ut ta lis I r ! t l ] ] 
be gathered, which would shortly grow up into 
Churches, able themselves to become lights to 
the surrounding neighborhood. L know of but 
Ik 1weuns by W t iel ot 1 
denon l 





a return to our former practice in this res 


We hail this suggestion, from such a 


source, With pecull interest, espechially 


I 
as it comes to us at a moment when 
precise ly this mode of ministerial labor 

fulling unde threatening embarrassments 


in at least sections of the denomination 
thoroughly and most 
Who ean 


much of the marvel S 


which has most 


advantageously employed it. 





estimate how 
spre ad of Methodism is attributable to the 
labors of its “ Joeal ministry?” In En- 


rland its ministrations have been as me- 


thodieally distributed as those of the “* Con- 
ference” or “ Itinerant” preachers. In 


this country the * General Minutes” of 
the Methodist Episcopal Chureh (that 1s, 
the Northern division alone) report more 


than six thousand men in the office, whil 


the effective “ Itinerant Ministry ” numbers 
only about four thousand five hundred. 
Iuthe Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
the ratio is still greater in favor of the 
local class. This lay corps must be a 
most potent auxiliary to the regular 
ministry. If it is not so, the re sponsibility 
is with the latter. Under the right kind 
might be 


Who 


llow many seores or even 


of ecclesiastical direction, it 
wielded with tremendous power. 
ean doubt it 2 
hundreds of devout and sensible laymen 


could be . Ili all our large cities, 





into such a system of suburban evangel- 
ization 2 And what effeet would such a 
consecration to active usefulness have 
upon themselves, upon their respective 
Churches, and « spe cially upon the ne gle ct- 
ed masses that crowd our city precincts, 
and are unreached by our ordinary minis- 


trations? Is it not then to be lamented 


that in seetions of th country where the 
moral wants of the community were neve 
more urgent than at the present moment, 
this great ministerial auxiliary of Method- 


) 


ism is falling into disuse 


Have not they 


who would do it away, or at least so far 





retrench it as to virtually nullify it, falle 
into an egregious erro} i blunder ag 
Which both th history of the Church and 
the moral urgencies of thes perilous 
mes remonstrate No one can contend 
more earnestly than we have, in these 
columns, for enlarged ministerial quali- 


fications; but we have no countenance for 
that policy which would exalt the intel- 


] 


lectual reputation of the pulpit at the 


sacrifice of its popular usefulness and 
range. There is a class of its candi- 


dates whom we should urge to the highest 


practicable preparation for it; but it is not 


requisite, for this purpose, that all humbler 
as well 


agencies should be east out of it 


might the advoeate of education conte nd 


only for the eclassieal qualifications of the 


university p ofessor, and disown the ecom- 


mon-sehool instructor. It you would 


have the college, be sure to have the 


} 


common-school. 
Dr. Wayland insists, then, that the 
Chureh has lost, to some extent, the 


original idea of the nature and obligation 


of preaching—that while it has done well 


to provide a class of trained men to | 
habitually devoted to its ministrations, 
has committed the pe rilous mistake of 


confining the re sponsibility of pre aching 


to this one class—of making an isolated 


- 
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if not a learned profession of the simple 
and urgent work of the world’s evangel- 
ization, and of technicalizing, isolating, 
and, to a most lamentable extent, neutral- 
the evangelical in the 

While he that all 


Christians are bound to consecrate them- 


IZ1Ng mission 


world. contends 
selves to the promotion of this mission, 
in the common ways of Christian use- 
fulness, and “that every disciple is bound 
to employ for Christ every peculiar gift 
with which he may have been endowed,” 
he asserts also, * Thirdly, that every man 
possessed of the gifts for the ministry, 
mentioned in the New Testament, is bound 
to consecrate them to Christ, either in 
connection with his secular pursuits or 
by devoting his whole time to this par- 
ticular service.” 
mark—in language over which some of 


He proceeds to re- 


our readers will, we think, hesitate—as 


follows :-— 


“Tf this be so, 
Christ there 
elevated in rank above their brethren, on whom 
levolves the discharge of the more dignified or 
more honorable portions of Christian labor, 
while the rest of the dis iple s are todo nothing 


you see that in the Church of 


is no ministerial cast no class 


ut raise the funds necessary for their support. 
The minister does the same work that is to be 
done 1 
Christ; but, since he does it exclusively, he 
may be ¢ x pected to do it more to editication. 


'y every other member of the body of 


Is it his business to labor for the conversion of 
rs and the sanctitication of the body of 
is it the In everything which 
» as disciples, he is to be their example. 
it we now restrict to the ministry the 
of the ordinances, and to this 
rule | think there can be no obj ction. But we 
all know that for this restriction we have no 
example in the New Testament. In other 
respects it is difficult to discover, in principle, 
the difference between the labors of a minister 
and those of any other disciple, in conversation, 
or in aSabbath school, or a Bible class, or in a 
conference room, All are laboring to produce 
the same result, the conversion of men; and by 
the same means, the inculcation of the teachings 
of Christ The ministry is 
made for the Church, and not the Church for the 
ministry. We are not Boodhist 
Mohammedan dervishes, or members of a papal 
or any other hierarchy, or a class above or 


) 


irs. 





, 
ww th 


administration 


and his apostles. 


priests, or 


aside from our brethren, but simply embassa- 
lors of Christ—your servants for Jesus’s sake. 
Che chiefest of the apostles desired no higher 
rank, and with it we are abundantly satistied. 
You see, then, my brethren, what is the New 
Testament idea of a Church of Christ; it is a 
pany of believers, each one united to Christ 


and pervaded by his spirit, and each one de- 
voting every talent, whether ordinary or pe- 
culiar, to the work of evangelizing the world. 
When a « mpany of disciples is collected to- 





r in a particular community, they are the 


| 
leaven by which Christ intends that whole com- 


munity to be leavened. By virtue of their 
discipleship they are called upon to accomplish 
this work, and it is their duty, in his strength, 
to attempt it. He did not light that candle to 
place it under a bushel. Every individual is 
to at once a herald of salvation. 
Those endowed with aptness to teach are to be 
sent to destitute and forgotten places in the 
vicinity, to the highways and hedges, to compel 
men to come to the gospel supper. The minis- 
try are to devote to this work their whole 
time, as ensamples and leaders of the flock ; 
surveying the whole field, and suggesting to 
each brother his appropriate sphere of labor, 
Let the disciples of Christ thus obey the master 
in the most depraved city among us, and, by 
the grace of God, its whole population would 
soon be subdued unto Christ. The moral at- 
mosphere would be purified by the outpouring 


become 


| of the Holy Spirit; ‘the work of righteousness 


would be peace, and the effect of righteousness 
quietness and assurance forever.’ And when 
the disciples of Christ of every name thus obey 
his last command, making, as he did, the con- 
version of the world the great object for which 
they live, the last act in the great drama of 
man’s redemption will have opened. Private 
believers will feel their obligation to carry the 
gospel to the destitute as strongly as ministers, 


| They will then be seen by thousands, like Paul, 


ministering to themselves with their own hands, 


while they carry the gospel to regions beyond. 


| Then will ensue the tinal struggle between the 


powers of light and the powers of darkness, for 
dominion over this world.” 


Bating the emphasis of some of these 
sentences, in whieh we think the author 
does not sufficiently guard the peculiar 
duties of those who, according to his own 


| admission, should be exclusively devoted 


| are prepared to 


to the ministerial work, and to whom 
decorum, in the abstract as well as in the 
traditional economy of the Church, to say 
nothing of divine prescription, has limited 
certain administrations—bating this, we 
indorse most heartily 


these utilitarian views. They are what 


| the times call for; they have been indors- 


ed by the signature of God in the history 
of the Church; they are compatible with 
Holy Scripture, and with the nature of 


| 
| the ministerial work. 


They are what the times call for. We 
must here take the liberty of some per- 
emptory remarks. We affirm that nothing 
is clearer than that the ministerial commis- 
sion, as at present limited, in most of Chris- 


| tendom, to an isolated profe ssional class, 


is a standing and universal failure. We 
are aware of the boldness of the assertion ; 
but have not a word of qualification to 
add. 


out 


For ages it has been, and through- 
the it failure. 


world now is a 
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What is that commission? It is not to 
preach the gospel in this or that territory, 


ind to maintain circumscribed Christian 
domains, through ages, with occasional or 
incidental and 


ither invasions 


» the 
On Ue 


it to 
go into all the world—to preach the g 
W hat did it mean 
not the invasion and conquest of the 


we rld 2 


be in analocy with the whole economy and 


Is 


hostile ground beyond ; 
OS- 


1 tO every crealiure. 


tire What other meaning would 


sign of the gospel? Such was the com- 
mission given at the memorable epoch of 
thit cension; nearly nineteen hundred 
vears have pass d sinee, and where is its 


\\ 


tund-point, where we make 


ient hat do we see as we look 


ful filln 


oul irom the s 


to-day the above sweeping, we were about 


to rassertions ? A population 


say appallin 


more than half 


of one thousand millions,* 


(561,820,300) actual pagans ; 


another mass, more than one hundred and 


Lwe nty in llions strong, Mohammedans ; 


another nearly four millions strong, Jews. 


\fter these long ages more than two- 
ds of the world ” either know not or 
eny the Christian religion, and of the 
ning few millions, what are the 
pists, the Crree k Church, and the sects 
the vast, but idolators? And of the 
six millions of Protestants, (only 

mit one eighteenth of the population 


of the globe,t) how many millions are but 
ieathen, perishing beyond the reach of our 


present Churches! We repeat, the com- 


iission as now practically exemplified, is 


faiure, 


lt was not always so. The apostolic 
(‘hureh understood it aright and bore 
he evangelie standard over the world. 


“= = 
But how Precisely by such an inter- 


pretation as Dr. Wayland proposes. The 


primitive Christians did not plant that 

indard on an hierarchical fortification, to 
D seen only with haviven region around, 
or to be borne out only in occasional 


W hile they recognized a cluss of 
to the 
Variety ol 


3, exclusively devoted min- 


recognized also a 


Line y 


iV assistants, now almost forgotten among 


s. ‘The whole Chureh was in movement 
the fulfillment of the great commils- 
and every Sj il talent that re- 

ed itself, received a special direction 

I! statistics are from the estimates 
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retreats 





Hence it was that 


for the one great end. 
they “‘turned the world upside down! 
The Puseyites contend for a return to the 
ante-Nicene patristic authorities in relig- 
ion: another and better reform is needed ; 
we must return to the apostolic example 
of ministerial labor if we would reproduce 
the apostolic example of success. We 
ean do so without any dangerous radical- 
ism, without harm to any of the essential 
decorums of our modern ecclesiasticism ; 
and as to the superabundant unessential 
ones, the sooner we are rid of them the 
better. 

We repeat, and would do so again and 
that what the 
demand. Adopt them, and you 


again, these views are 





times 


throw the energies of the Church all out 


into their appropriate arena , a@ new era of 
evangelization will have dawned ; the apos- 
tolic times will have been reproduced ; in 
of our author, * the last act 


the language 





in the great drama of man’s redemption 
will have opened.” And how else can 
you ever expect to meet the moral neces- 


world?) Sit down and ealeu- 
ll take 


pre heal labore rs lor 


sities of the 


to provide evan- 


l the 


late how long it wi 


world,” if 


, ‘ 
they are to be only such as can be form- 
illvy recognized, hierarchically organized, 


and that, too, after a formal training tor 


the purpose. Why, you cannot possibly 


cha the 


" 
> hie 


meet, by Su proce Ss, prospe ctive 


wants of this most Christian portion 


Ina recent article 


of the globe 2 we have 





submitted some startling calculations on 
the subject. It was shown that in less 
than half a century from this date, more 


than one hundred millions of human souls 
intellectual 
pon 1 pre 


by this 


will be dependent for 


and moral nutriment u VISIONS 
for 
provi 


lo 


the pur] country. 


sions bear now no adequate 


made JUDE 


i hose 


relation tne necessities of the land. 


Our larger communities are continually 


degenerating, our new territories make 


but a dubious moral progress. Ask your- 


self, then, the question, Christian citizen, 


if, after more than two ceniuri 


ligious and educational efforts, conducted 


the Chureh under the most auspicioi 
circumstances of the country, we have but 
partially provided for twenty-five millions, 


now sha in only filty years, meet the 


al ol 


hundred millions 2 


iluMme nse wants four 


ly enlarged mo 
of a 


we 


times that number— 


The question, as sald, 1s 


an appa 


Is stunnin 

















And when we remind ourselves that so 
much of this popular increase is from 
abroad, that Europe is in an ** exodus” to- 
ward our shores—that its ignorance and 
vice, Wave overtopping wave, rolls in upon 
the land—the danger assumes a still more 
startling aspect. Jn about forty-six years 
from this day our population shall equal 
the present aggregate population of En- 
gland, France, Switzerland, Spain, Portu- 
A step fur- 
ther in the calculation presents a prospect 


gal, Sweden, and Denmark. 


still more surprising and impressive ; im 
about seventy-six years from to-day this 
mighty mass of commingled peoples will 
have swollen to the stupendous aggregate 
of two hundred and forty-six miullions— 


equaling the present population of all Ku- 


rope. 
According to the statistics of life, 
there are hundreds of thousands of our 


present population—one twenty-ninth at 
least—who will witness this truly grand 
What 

Our present intellectual and moral 


result. have we to do within that 


time ? 
provisions for the people are, as we have 
said, tar short of the wants of our present 


twenty-five millions, and in seventy-six 
years we must provide for more than two 
ae 7 
1 the 


posed of 


ant se millions, to a great extent, com- 


semibarbarous foreigners, and 


their mistrained children. 

Ilow are we to meet, in this compara- 
tively short time, the national necessity 
for relizious teachers, to say nothing of 
the number we should send into * all the 
world.” in fulfilling the divine commis- 
sion \lready the land suffers for want 


of preachers. ‘The complaint comes from 


all its length and breadth. very denom- 
ination utters it. The Christian ministry 
is unqu mably in a comparative de- 
cline throuchout the country. ‘Temporary 


eauses m contribute to tl 


e melancholy 
1 


fact—the absorption of our young men by 


money-mn iking pursuits, through the recent 


excitements produced by the California 
mines, and the creat eonsequent outbreak 
of all of business. sut independ- 
ently of these interferences, how are we 
to prov within seventy-five years, for 
the pulpits which which shall be demanded 
by two hundred and twenty additional! mil- 
lions of people? Look at the question— 
pause over It. 

Ur. Wayland speaks with emphasis on 


this view of the subject :— 
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“Tn the mean time, the number of candidates 
for the ministry is diminishing, in all denom- 
inations, not only relatively, but absolutely. 
Nay, it is diminishing more rapidly than the 
figures indicate, for of the reputed number of 
candidates a considerable portion never enter 
the ministry; and of those who enter it, a 
greater and greater number are annually leay- 
ing for other pursuits. And what is the remedy 
proposed in this unusual crisis? It has been 
recommended, in order to meet this emergency, 
to reduce the cost of ministerial education, to 
extend the term of ministerial study, and to in- 
crease the pecuniary emoluments of the min- 
In other words, we are told to address 
stronger motives to the self-interests of men, 
that so we may induce them to enter upon a 
calling essentially self-denying. When the 
whole power of the adversary is thundering at 
the gates, and the crisis requires every man to 
stand to his arms, we content ourselves with 


istry. 


| offering large bounty to oflicers, and allow every 


, | 
d and liwenty additional millions— 


citizen to retire from the contlict. Was ever a 
victory gained by strategy such as this? In 
our own denomination, it is said that we have 
four thousand Churches destitute of preachers of 
What is to be done to meet this 
deticiency? Does ali that we are doing furnish 
us with the shadew of a hope that this demand 
be supplied? Nay, multiply our present 


the gospel. 


can 


efforts to any practicable extent, and compared 


with the work to be done, the discrepancy be- 
tween the such as to 
awaken the feeling of the ludicrous. Is it not 
time, then, to examine the whole subject from 
foundations? May not some light be de- 
rived from considering attentively the doctrine 
and examples of Christ and his apostles ?”’ 


means and the end is 


its 


Most inevitably must we adopt more 
immediate means of recruiting the min- 
isterial ranks, and of bringing the popular 
the Church to 
bear in our evangelical labors, or not only 
shall we fail of our duty to the foreign 


energies and talents of 


world, but to our domestie field itself. 
We have said that 
sermon have been signally approved by 
God in the history of the Church. Dr. 
Wayland reviews the example of the early 
We are all familiar with it:— 


the views of this 


Church. 

‘No sooner had our Lord collected a little 
band of disciples, than he employed a large por- 
tion of them as missionaries to announce the 
approach of his kingdom, From his small com- 
pany of followers, he chose first twelve, and 
then seventy, whom he sent abroad on this er- 
rand. If every Church among us furnished 
heralds of the gospel in like proportion, there 
would be no lack of ministers. Observe, again, 
the circumstances under which, after the as- 
cension of our Lord, the Church of Christ com- 
menced victorious march the then 
known world. Against it were arrayed not only 
the interests, and lusts, and pride of man, but 
the power of every government, and all the in- 


its over 


fluences emanating from a luxurious, retined, 


and intelligent civilization. On what did 


| Christ rely, as his human instruments, to pros- 
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fabric of taste ful, venerable, and 
He made no attempt to 
undermine and overthrow 
He published no d to prepare 
the ublic mind for the c& 


; He 


, , esl) ¢] ae 
sent abroad no schoolmasters, to instill the prin- 


cultivated idolatry 


general, 





iranisin ih 


discourses intend 


ming revolution. 


iples of secular truth into the minds of the 
youn On the « mitrary, he met the whole 
power of the adversary face to face, and brought 
divine truth into immediate collision with long- 
cherished and much-loved moral error. He 


to proclaim the gospel at 


He selected thos 


very disciple 


once t every creature, who 





were tu be the tirst preachers of the 

first ministers of his Chu from V 
and middle walks of life—men destitute of al 
the advantag of special intellectual culture 


whom their enemies reproached as unlettered 


and ignor t As ¢ vated talent was re- 
quired, is provided in the person of the 
apostle to the Gentil As the Church com 
menced, ,~ to tl clos f the iSpy d rec i. 
it cont l. *Ye see your calli } 
said t ‘ , ‘how that not m 
after the th not many mighty 
noble e ¢ 3 but God hath e] 

rld to confound 


things of t \ 

















are m ty, and base things ot 

things that are despised, hath God chosen, yea, 
things \ not, to bring to naug hings 
that are, that no flesh should ¢ ory in his pres: 
ence.’ Under the conviction of these truths, 
Paul la lin the ministry Though a well- 
educated man, who had_ protited many 
that were his equals, yet en |e l 
the s 1 in refined and lu Corint 
althou ie preachin f the cross to t 
Jews a st bling-bl 1 to the Greeks 

is] he resolved w not amol 
men but J is Christ him cru ed, li 
did from « e, pre s his unedueated 
brethren did from necessity. It is s risil 
to obs entire sim) ity those efforts 
by 1, in an ineredibly short ] 1, th 
gospel was d throu ut the whole Roman 
empire. We can discover no means employed 
to accomplish this result, but | claimin t 
all mer pentance tf God and fa iin our 
Lord J Christ, im hg on every regen 
erat niin t duty, in of proclaiming 
the 11 to his brethren, always relyir 
ind ré i olly, on the power of the Holy 


Our author proceeds to argue that noth- 
ing pet to the times of the apostles 
justified this course—nothing that does 


There 


hilosophy, fashior 


tify it now. was learning, 


subtlety. able taste and 


| 
fashion ible ld the n how, and the 


as 


powertul now 


tances some examples in the 


history of the Baptist missions 

“By y our missionary field, and observe 
th ; ere the preaching of the gospel 
has led with the most remarkabl 


Instane more converts than in all our other 
I $s together, And how was tl g spel 
prea m’? They live in scattered ham- 
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lets along the water-courses, in the ngle, 
whose miasmata are fatal to a foreigner, except 


During this brief 


missionary traveled among 


for afew months inthe year. 


them, 








4 hrist to one, or two, or ten, or 
twenty, as he could collect | Ihe Holy 
Spirit was poured out, and sinners re con- 
verted, Smal] Churches were formed, and, from 
the m sity of the case, left for t remainder 


























of the year to themselves. \\ the s it of 
primitive Christianity, these rud nh pointed 
their neighbors to the Saviour. Ministerial 
ifts manifested themselves among them as they 
were needed, and a large number became min- 
i s of t word, The work of God was thus 
carried forward with remarkable ] er. ‘The 
brother whose labors among them have been so 
el itly blessed, worn down by incessant toil, 
wus « ized to leave his station for a year or 
t f the recovery of his health. On_ his 
return, fearful that his tlock had been scattered 
during his absences | th trembling 
soli le concernin n. dou may 
judge of his surprise, he learned that 
abou teen hundred px + We then await- 
ing ba sm. ‘This blessed resul d been ae- 
i mplished by men hardly elevated at all 
\ et brethren, for they had no knowledge 
Vinat ‘ beyond that « t ed in the New 
Festame ithe few bo« ind t t h, 
1 i few years, had been trans 1 into 
thell thee The « itact Gr sot t ul 
was thus leavening the lum) Pastor they 
e! eded been ra lupan them $3 
wid t ul ! Veinala easure, ted 
by t voluntary etfort the bretlrre Thus 
is t re n ot Christ nla “ ! us 
| ' n its powe! seli-eXx y the 
pr i f the gospel nded by the power 
t Holy Ghost. [It the question 
Could this work have been carried « 
the aid of men of more ecu t 
larger ki ledge than t Kare 
Certainly 1 jut I < ag ( 
work hay een carried « t 
f these rud ind unlett ad mel 
everywhere preaching the word i 
1 the same, ( rtainly hi Our « 
then, is, that God require nd tha 
in his vinevard all classes | ! 
union of all is necessary to the 
of his work s 
Ile turns to Germany—edueated, read- 
ing Germany—and shows that there sim- 
ilar results have attended the same proc- 
ess :-— 





“In the year 1835, a Baptist ( of be- 
lievers Was constituted in Har u ting 
of seven members, imbued in a re le- 
gree with the spirit « s Chris ty. 
Of this Church, Rev. Mr. On ! ed 
pastor Phat Chu f seven ! il- 
ready 1 tiplied itself t 1? < rches, sus- 
taining stations, hi ering 4,2 n- 
munican baptized, on ssion their 
faith, in tie hame ¢ t Lord J 3 Kach 

* | , v have } r é 

M ( Trh ar rr 
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Church is supplied with a pastor. Churches 
and stations are established in Northern Cer- 
many, eastw ard from Hamburgh to the borders 
of Russia; quite extensively through Southern 
Germany; and to some extent in Sweden and 


Denmark. On no other Churches in Christen- 


dom does the smile of Heaven so signally rest. | 


They are, emphatically, a tield which the Lord 
has blessed. And how have these results been 
accomplished? By following the example left 
us by Christ and his apostles, ‘the little one 
has become a thousand, and a small nation a 
strong people.” Every disciple acknowledged 
the obligation laid upon him by the last com- 
mand of our Lord. 


These gifts were cher- 
$s 
Preaching Was 


the work before them. 


ished, and called into exercise. 
commenced wherever the Lord opened a door, 


Stations were established, and the men were 
found to occupy them. These stations grew 
into Churches, by which other stations were 


sustained. Thus Churches were multiplied in 
every direction ; the Holy Spirit was everywhere 
poured out, and much people was added to the 


Lord. Some of these Churches now contain two 
or three hundred members. Almost all of them 
sustain stations, some of them as many as 


twenty or thirty; and, though it may seem in- 
credible to some of us, all this glorious werk 
has been accomplished, in classical Germany, 
without the aid of a single classically educated 
laborer. Would it not be possible for to 
learn a lesson from our brethren in Germany ?” 


us 


He contends also, that the history of 
the Baptist Church in this country is a 
What may 
be called lay-preachers, pushed its prog- 


demonstration of the doctrine. 


ress everywhere. ‘The same may be said 


of Methodism. Down to within thirty 
years, there were not six sraduates in 
the Methodist ministry; nevertheless, 


these two denominations now constitute 
much more than two-thirds of the Prot- 
estantism of the 
Methodism, in advance 
Protestant dissent of England, is another 


nation. Transatlantie 


of all the other 
example. ‘The great movement in Ire- 
land, which, aceording to the papal papers 
of that 
of the 
chiefly to lay-laborers—the Protestant 
Bible readers. 
some instances, provided for lay-agency in 


its ecclesiastical system. 


country, threatens the overthrow 


Romanism itself has, in 


The most ener- 
organization ia its history, or in the 


of the 


cetic 


history 


founded by a layman, and is still largely | 
| delight in our qualifications, without any 


conducted by laymen. We have recently 
noticed attempts on the part of leading 
English Churchmen to procure the sanc- 
tion of British prelates for a system of 
The colportage of tract 


societies is a movement in the same direc- 


lay assistants. 


The Holy Ghost bestowed | 
upon the Churches ministerial gifts adapted to | 


Irish Catholic Church, is owing | 


world — Jesuitism — was | 
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tion, and preparatory, we hope, to a uni- 
| versal reform of the kind. 

We have said that the views of this ser- 
mon are compatible with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the nature of the ministerial 
work. Important as the subject is, we 

would not impair the impression of these 
| remarks by prolonging them too much, 
and can therefore only say here, that what- 
ever may be the reader’s personal opin- 
ions respecting the question of the divine 
authority and prerogatives ef the min- 
iste rial office, we see not why he cannot 


| indorse the utilitarian reforms proposed 
by ourauthor. He does not deny a regu- 
Jar and stated pastorate—he affirms it. 
Ife only contends for auxiliaries to it; 
auxiliaries by which alone it can be, in any 
degree, proportioned to the exigencies of 


the world,—auxiliaries which constituted, 
numerically at least, the chief agency that 
|} won, under apostolic control, the primitive 
conquests of the Church. 


In conelusion, we would urge the mo- 
mentous suggestion of this seasonable dis- 
course on the attention of our Christian 
readers. ‘There has doubtless been, for 


some time, an increased tendeney toward 


| its opinions in some of the “ evangelical’? 
| Churches; but they have been only inci- 
dental to the special religious movements 
of the times—they have not taken a suf- 
| ficiently definite shape. They have needed 
; the clear and emphatic enunciation which 

President Wayland has giventhem. Every 
* Within 


says our author, * of men 


day 1s adding to their urgency. 

| the lifetime,” 
: , 

| who new hear me, the question will proba- 
| bly be decided, whether the kingdom of 
| Christ is now to proceed to universal vie- 
of intellectual and moral 
again to overspread the 


tory, or 


aces 


darkness are 


| earth. It is for sucha crisis as this that 
the disciples of Christ are now called 
upon to prepare.” 


oo 


Conceit.—Conceit is the most contempt- 
ible, and one of the most odious qualities 
j} in the world. It is vanity driven from all 
other shifts, and forced to appeal to itself 
for admiration. Conceit may be deemed 
a restless, overweening, petty, obtrusive 


reference to their real value, or to the ap- 
probation of others, merely because they 
are ours, and for no other reason what- 


ever. It is the extreme of selfishness and 


| folly. —Hazlilt. 
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For the N a] Magaz 


GEORGE FOX AND THE EARLY 
QUAKERS. 


(; EORGE FOX! And who was he 
| \ man with leathern breeches, 


? 


has 


i broad 





I {hat,a rough plain coat, long hair, 
| ° } 4 ] 

( ne eyes; under whose fixed 

gaze mar 1 stout-hearted sinner was 


We 


with too great an aversion, 


remble. must not regard 


him, however, 
those inmediately as- 


They were 


nor turn away trom 


th him in discust. 


all men for the age in which they lived, 
and ved their generation well. They 
did me they impressed the image of 


their thou rhits and habits upon their pos- 
Penn, an honored one among 


, thus deseribes them :— 





“They v hanged men the elves, | ré 
the ‘ 1 to chan others Their 
hear nt ~ ll as their garments 
and t the nd th rk of God 
upon And this was seen in the grea 
| ution it 1 1 their stricter mode of 
life, and more godly conversation that im- 
1 ately Li 

Gi re himself became a reformer at 
1 vie early period of life. He had 
( ely 1 the twenty-second year 
of h when | be 1 to preach. 
How | s led into the work of the 
min may be inferred from his pre- 
vious history 


hire, in the 


year 1624, of respectable parents, who, he 


thought, possessed spiritual life. They 
gave h ome instruction in his boyhood, 
ind led him to the parish ehurch, wher 
he often listened to its minister, Mr. 
steve 1 became nterested in his 
discourst 

I turally thoughtful ome- 
times erious for his companions, 
I] Ss ¢ ‘e was tende : and when he 
looked o pon the world, and saw its 
gavetie 1 frivolity, its forgetfulness of 





5 vere Stee ple } tl 
i t were * hirelings,” and the peop! 
worldlyv—some ot them sensual and 
so he thought. The Disse 
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envied the Churchman, and the Church- 
man despised the Dissenter. He knew 
not therefore whether he could find ease, 
even near the acknowledged altars of 
God. 

But he sought for it—for ease of con- 
rest of He did not 


educated for the pulpit, as 


science and soul. 


de sire to be 
some of his friends wished; and he was, 


more consistently with his own views, 


employed with a shoemaker in learning 
While thus engaged, he did 


lose sight of his spiritual interests, 


his business. 
not 
but persevered in a serious conduct, such 
as became one who was struggling against 
Indeed, he could not be enticed into 


Sin. 


dissipation. An instance of his firmness 
respect, occurred during his nine- 


He then 


where he fell into company with 


in this 


teenth year. attended a fair, 
two of 
youthful relatives, and as they were 
happy together, they resolved on prolong- 

drink. 
first draucht 


for Cie ore 


enjoyment over 


the 


sole 
Beer was ordered, and 


tken. ‘This was enough 


’ 


but his two companions were not so easily 





itisfied. ‘They « 1 for fresh mugs, 
and resolved that the one of their number, 
who first ceased to drink. should pav. the 


score.” But thev spread this net in 


ded victim took t 





it their word, threw down a groat to pay 


for their excesses, withdrew himself from 
their company, and thus escaped the dis- 
ace they had Inter ded for him. 


Soon ifte r this little occurrence, he 


his home and commenced his itinerant 
career, As yet he was without any 
sit ctory experience of the work of 


God within him. He only saw the light 
! 


alas. too teebly —in the dark 


places of his heart ; and knew, throug! 
that his condition 


but 


the 


was not a salt 


not see with ele arness nto 


depth of his sin, nor how he might be 
healed. Ile knew something of Christ 
but he did not know him as the great 


Ile was sometimes in despair ; 


or While his lap-stone, hammer, and awl 





seemed to employ his attention, thoug! 
of eternity weighed down h soul with 
peakable sorrow. This was the true 
cause of his restlessness. Iie wandered 
hout, not as a preacher of righteousness, 
but as a lost spirit seeking s ition, 
This, the outward world eannot give. 
The ] ‘courses of el ient divines could 
I \ ! | conversation of friends 
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could not bestow it. He was not able to 
find it anywhere. He went to Sutter- 
worth, to Northampton, to Buckingham- 
shire, to Barnet, and to London, and came 
back again; but still sadness was at his 
heart. Hoping to divert his thoughts, 
his family wished him to get married; but 
he replied, “I must first get wisdom.” 
The expedient failed. 

Several things transpired about this 
time which transformed his character and 
changed the entire man. Wearied with 
his efforts to obtain peace of mind through 
his spiritual advisers, he turned his soul to 
Christ—to Christ only; for as though a 
voice had spoken to him, these words were 
impressed upon his mind: ‘ There is one 
who can speak to thy condition.” This 


impression always followed him: it was 


continually in his thoughts, ** There is one 


Christ Jesus, who can speak to thy con- 
dition.” ile sought that one. He looked 
to the crucified, and lo! he was comforted. 
The true light shone in his breast, and all 
gloom was dispelled—the living word was 
there, and ditfused life throughout his 
spiritual nature. How insignificant did a 
mere parson (such as many parsons were 
in that day) now appear unto him! He 
had found many of them to be very feeble 
aids toa sin-sick soul. Though trained toe 
the ministry from their boyhood, they had 
been proved to be unqualified to lead even 
a poor shoemaker to Jesus. With all 
their learning, he had found them unfit for 
their work. ‘This experience was the oc- 
easion of the discove ry of what seemed to 
be a new truth, and one almost divine. 
It was this, as expressed in his own words: 
‘* Being at Oxford or Cambridge is not 
sufficient to fit and qualify a man to be a 
minister of Christ.” 

Ile began to preach. He felt himself 
to be deficient in education; but had he 
not the Bible, the great book—the only 
perfectly reliable book on theology in 
the world? Ife made it his companion. 
In fields, and orehards, and hollow-trees, 
ne took it and studied its contents, until 
he became perfectly acquainted with them, 
One lesson particularly in the words of 


Jesus arrested his attention. The state 


of the English Church seemed to be at | 


Variance with it. It was this: “ Freely 
ye have received, freely give.” He seized 
upon it as his motto. It was also an 
offensive weapon, almost irresistible, when 


he wished to attack the established usage 
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of his day, which he frequently did: not, 
| however, because he did not esteem the 


laborer “ worthy of his hire ;” but, in the 
| language of Penn, he, and “they, the 
| Quakers, refuse to pay tithes or main- 
! tenance to a national ministry, and that 
| for two reasons: the one was that they 
| believed all compelled maintenance even 
to gospel ministers to be unlawful, because 
expressly contrary to Christ’s command— 
at least, that the maintenance of gospel 
ministers should not be foreed ;” and be- 
cause the national ministers generally 
lacked the baptism of the Hely Spirit. 
But what did Fox preach? Many things 
which perhaps we do not approve of. 
In our judgment, he did not sufficiently 
respect the Christian Sabbath, nor treat 
persons of consideration with proper defer- 
ence. IJlis abandonment of the sacraments 


was perfectly inexcusable, only on these 
grounds : he was a layman, and lacked the 
human authority to administer them; and 
being surrounded with Churchmen, was 
driven into the sentiment, that our blessed 
Lord never instituted any observances de- 
signed to be perpetual in the Church, whose 
continuance depended on human interfer- 
ence alone. It was an unfortunate error ; 
and one from which the position which 
Mr. Wesley occupied as a minister 
afterward preserved him; for though he 
employed lay-preachers, he held on to 
the institutions of Christ our Saviour, 
which are still preserved among his 
followers. 

In other respects who will dare to say, 
that he was not a true preacher of right- 
eousness? The immortal John Bunyan 
objected to many of his views concerning 
Christ, but ignorantly; for it is evident 
from Fox’s own writings that he did not 





| 
i 


hold them. He preached Christ as an 
atonement for the sins of the whole world. 
ITis youthful confession in respect to his 
sufferings was declared by a Church 


minister to be “ good” and “ full;” and 
the testimony of one of his hearers, who 
listened to him toward the close of his 
ministry, was: “I perceive you exalt 
Christ, in all his offices, above all that 
But he did not only 


I ever heard before.” 
represent Christ as an outward atonement, 
but as the inward word, which speaks to 
the very heart; and as the light within, 
| which reflects itself through every part of 
| man’s moral nature. And he held, that 
us is not a dreamy un- 


“ Christ within 
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definable something, but a power, of which | part in life’s great drama. Though hum- 


Penn says :— 


“Tt sets 
tects the 8} 
allurements, man came to fall 
and the fallen estate he is in. It be- 
believe in it 
ir fearful lapse, who will then see him 
ed, and all the 
iven him by their 

ue him to 
, : 


h their sins, and they will weep and 


irit of this world in all its baits and 


and shows how 


from God, 


ets a sense of sorrow in such as 


distinctly whom they have pier 


1 } 
Ws ana 


wounds they have 


disobedience, and how they have m 


serve 
mourn for it, 


wit 
and their 
r this, it will bring the 


tuke care that 


will be a godly 
sorrow. Aft m to a holy 


they do so no mor 


watch, to 
Then thoughts 


1} 


as well as words and works will 





come t ment; which is the way to holi 
he redeemed of the Lord walk, 
come to love God above all, and 
as themselves. Nothing hurts, 
hit nothing makes afraid in this 
holy mountain. Now they come to be Christ's 
indeed, for they are in his nature and spiri 
and not their own, And when they are his, 
Christ is theirs, and not bef And her 
communion with the Father and Son they will 
know, and the efficacy of the blood of cleansing ; 
even t lof Jesus Christ, that immaculate 
Lam! speaketh better things than that 
of Al hich cleanseth from all sin th 
cons ! ull ho come thi ugh the living 
faith, t S 1 with it from dead works 
to sery il\ eG d 
With tatement of Christian doe- 


elt God’s work 


witl will have a sympathy. It 
contains within it the doctrines of repent- 
ance and justification, as held by evan- 
gelical Churehe The Quakers went 
further, and taught, as Wesley did after 


doetr 


them, the 
and proclaimed it until the people were 
offended. 


were 


ine of Christian pe rfeetion, 


lox said: “ The prote ssors 
all pleading for sin and 
imperfection, and could 
talk of pe 
less litt 


Such 


in a rage 
not endure to hear 


fection, and of a holy and sin- 


was the perfection of the early 


Quakers; and from Penn's description 
of it, we may recognize it as that taught 
by Wesley, and held now by his fol- 
lowers. Ile says “The Friends be- 
lieve in perfection from sin; but they 
never held perfection in wisdom or glory 
in this life, or from natural infirmities 
and death.’ Did the founder of Method- 
ism ever state the doctrine in stronger 


language 
In 1649, when he was only twenty-five 


yews of age, we find him in the midst of his 


eareér. He was then itinerating through- 
out Eneland. Ile was even then con- 
scious that he was acting an important 
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all our sins in order before us, de- 


} ' }, 
; themseives 





| ble and despised, he felt that he was laying 
His 


mind inelined somewhat toward enthusiasm 


the foundation of future greatness. 


—perhaps superstition; and seized upon 
every circumstance which addressed his 


A had 


who, in his expiring moments, foretold a 


hope. man named Brown died, 


| bright destiny for the poor shoemaker. 


Fox, in his journal, recorded his death- 
vision, with an intimation that it was true. 


He thought too, at this time, that the 
sense of disee rning Spirlis had been given 
to him. But what he valued most were 


the impressions made upon his mind, and 
which he often too hastily supposed to be 


divine. All 


these acted as stimuli upon 
They 


even rendered him exceedingly bold and 


him, and nerved him for his work. 


often imprudent. 

But bonds and afilictions awaited him. 
It was not long ere his conduet was the 
oceasion of his imprisonment. He was 
in Nottingham, and on the first day of the 


week, the Sabbath bell, whieh to many is 


} ” 


sound, * struck at his lite. 
to the 


so welcome a 
It called 
The 
ed among the congregation as any other 
The 


and 
his text. 


him ** steeple-louse.” 


man in * leathern breeches ” 


worshipe K * priest *” arose 
Pe SOF < 
a more sure word of proph- 


heed.” 


suffi- 


innouneed It was from 


Sut we have 
unto which ye do well to tak« 
the 


Scriptures, 


The 


"1eney 


fa 
subject fullness and 


Was 


of the Fox listened. 


The minister closed, and soon a new 


1@ ocecurre d. 


The layman confronted 


the parson ; the leather breeches stood up 
“It is not so,” said 
not 


but 


against broad-ecloth. 
George; * 


“more sure 


the 
the 
inspired them. 
The Scriptures are the words of Christ : 
the 


the Scriptures are 
word of prophecy ;’ 


spirit 


of Christ, which 
Christ within 
shineth light in a dark 
do to take heed 
This doctrine was paradoxical. 


Christ only is word; 


Ife 


place, and ye 


you. 


as a 
well to 
him.” 
Priest and people were concerned at the 


audacity of the man who had intruded so 


strange a matter upon their thoughts. 
The offense could not be tolerated. lt 
must be punished. ‘The next day the 
offender was committed to prison. Fox 
was in bonds; but his voice was not 


bound. It broke through the prison walls 


and grates. It won its way to the hearts 
of the people. It made the ministers 


** tender. 


It convinced May- 

















or Reckless, and so converted this officer 
of the law into a preacher of righteous- 
ness, that he ran out into the streets and 
market-houses of the town, and proclaim- 
ed the very doctrines for which Fox had 
been imprisoned. It was soon thought 
best to set him at liberty. 

In the following year (1650) he was 
imprisoned again. This was at Derby. 
It was here that he began to write epistles 
to *“ Friends” His jailer 
was very severe upon him, and mightily 


and others. 
withstood his words ; yet he was firm in 
duty and strong in faith. Few heard him 
who did not receive deep impressions. 
“ Tremble at the word of the Lord,” was 
an expression which he often and power- 
fully repeated, until from its use, and visi- 
ble effect, the people who were convinced 
by him were called Quakers. This is the 
Fox prayed for 
He was 


true origin of the name. 
his jailer, and was answered. 
walking in his room one day, when he 
heard 
neath, and was attracted by the sounds to 
The jailer and his wife were 
he heard the former 
= Wife, | have seen a vision 


some conversation in the room be- 
listen. 
talking; and 


dis- 
tinctly say : 
of the day of judgment, and I saw George 
This was 


there, and was afraid of him.’ 
a blessed vision for Fox; it changed his 
versecutor, who soon apologized to him, 
and asked his pardon. From that hour the 
rigors of his confinement were at an end. 

The next fight of persecution he en- 
dured was in Laneashire. His preaching 
there had 
who himself began to * prophesy ;” but in 


the Mrs. 


Laneaster adhered former views, 


convineed one James Lancaster, 


this case house was divided. 
to her 
and withal felt some bitterness against the 


| She had many 


disturber of her family. 
sympathizers, who became partners with 
her in a most violent attack upon him. 


These evilly entreated him, and even at- 


tempted to drown him; which perhaps 
they had done, had not the Lord interposed 
for his deliverance. But the persecu- 
tions on took form. He 


brought before Justices Lawry and Thom- 


another was 
son on a charge of blasphemy ; and forty 
ministers—he calls them priests—with- 
But these he 


confounded, and not only secured his ac- 


stood him before the court. 


quittal, but had the pleasure of witnessing 
the Briggs, who 
afterward became an eminent minister of 


conversion of Thomas 


the gospel. 
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Fox, during his life, was imprisoned 
But we need not follow him 
There is 


nine times. 
through all these persecutions. 
one remark, however, which may be made 
in respect to every one of them. It is 
this. He always proved the victor in lit- 


| igation, and gained an important conquest 


in every trial: for either some person of 
distinction was convinced, or some princi- 
ple established. 

Few could withstand his words. He 
even won upon Oliver Cromwell, England’s 


| Stern Protector, so as to avert any evil 


he may have intended against him and his 


enough of this to satisfy him. 


now 


| ing of the Quaker contained 


people. In 1656, through the influence 
of Colonel Hacker and Captain Drury, he 
was brought before Cromwell. Cromwell, 
ever jealous and fearful, had been afraid 
of his influence, and wished to certify him- 
self of his character and principles ; while 
Fox, who cared not much who ruled, if he 
could only live in quietness, was intent on 
impressing his mind favorably toward him- 
self. When 
he neither bowed nor uncovered himself ; 
but did what was far more effectual. He 
burst into language similar to the follow- 
ing: * Peace be to this house. Keep in 
the fear of God, that thou mayest re- 
ceive wisdom from it, and by it be or- 
dered, and order all things under thy hand 


ushered into his presence, 


to his glory.” This pleased the Protector. 
He eared but little for hat-honor, if he 
might be honored in reality ; and the bless- 
it 
They were 


within 


soon in conversation. Fox assured 


| him of his good-will, and of the peaceful 


intentions of his people. ‘ But,” said 
Cromwell, ‘* why do you quarrel with the 
priests 2” Fox replied, ‘We do not; 
they quarrel with us :” forgetting, no doubt, 


that he had been the first aggressor by 


| going into their churches and declaiming 


against them. After the Protector, how- 
ever, had fully satisfied himself of his own 
safety, he was not too inquisitive; but 
dismissed him with these words: ** Come 
again to my house ; for if I and thou were 
together but an hour of the day, we should 
one to the other. I wish thee 


than ] 


be nearer 


no more harm do to my own 


soul.” 

As Fox was retiring, he received an in- 
vitation to dinner; which he declined, by 
saying, ** I will eat no meat here :”” and 
this saying being reported to Cromwell, he 


| remarked that he had found a people whom 
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neither he nor his opponents Cé uld cor- 
rupt. 

But the 


Was two years 


worst treatment Fox met with 
vet Crom- 


at St. Ives, 


after this, while 


well was in Ile was 


powe r. 
and the oath of abjuration was tendered to 





him, which he refused toswear. He did this 
on principles to which, for years previous, 
he had surrendered his conscience. But 
though this circumstance pleaded strongh 
in his favor, it was utterly disregarded. A 
warrant was issued safely to conduct him 
and his companion, HKdward Piott, to Laun- 
ceston Jail, Pendennis Castle After they 
wer ested, they were treated with 
wre I nity hy the soli Ss, who e 





iMMpOss , un- 
i 


rht of the warr 


tended th ired unto them a ft 
and « ( ( iduct This, for a season, 
ict 1 lik ich m but soor f sh he ro 
nities wW ymimitted to which they 
we oO 1 to submit Still, howeve 
the co did not ve way, nor ther 
zeal al I"} preached at Redruth 
1 | id seemed to have but 
lit for Colonel Peter Ceel 
or Keats, t ( f persecutors 
; tof God 
4 f time, t \ 
} ( | n Pete 
( \ ) ] YT mm the bench 
And here a seene oceurred. The judges 
\ } +] () to | iT t hats 


wh »w ( ! ‘ le nexten 1 

roum nd t\ bt X 

said | law does ~ command it.” 

Th oft {were 

cou here th t custom, 

hows Wa nel . it 
I of law. The 

sto | we Q ‘ ded that 
; : sn re 
IndoeG ‘ The 

7 ; | ’ 
N ker ; ft 

1 I] ( bound in 

t . and ¢ t into 

th t it \ sa good 

2 x it only 

| ! }) the 

he hats « | ers were 

| nds; but 

t ) | 1 to thelr 

I} the matter hats, the Qua- 
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re- 


gained an advantage over them with 


spect to swearing. They had refused 
to take the oath; and now, before their 
honors, they were sternly required to do 


so: but they as sternly persisted in their 
Inde ed, 


a paper on the subject, which was handed 
} 


refusal. Edward Piott drew up 
to the judges. This irritated them, 
caused Judge Glynn to inquire of the pri 
oners, Whether they were the authors of it. 
Fox demanded that it should be read aloud 

The court hesi- 
effect. But Fox 
and succeeded. ‘The pa- 


before he would reply. 
tated: they feared 


was determined, 


its 


per spoke for itself; and the Quakers, 


when they knew their opinions had found 


their way into the minds of those present, 
had 


production, 


no difficulty in acknowledging their 


The angry court now knew not what to 
do. 


did 


somewhat a Felix 
1. Ceely raged. He 


Glynn presided 


, when he trembl 


bh eame.§ the accuser of ox ; and Fox 
commanded him to leave the beneh, and 
meet him as a mat But he held on to 
his seat. Yet though he was there, he 
was confounded. At length he produe: 
i ne iecusation, and one which quite 
overwhelmed the prisoner. He said, ** Fox 
had given him the severest blow he hac 
ever received.” This was, indeed, a crave 
charge against the father of the Quakers, 
and for a moment he was struck dumb 
with astonishment. At length he asked 
for the evide nee of it. Ceely referred to 
Captain Keats. By this time Fox had 
ined his courage. He fixed his pene- 
trating gaze on the captain, and asked the 
question, * Did I strike Major Ceely 
There was no response; a slight nod of 
the head was the only notice taken of the 
inquiry. ‘Speak up.” said Fox; “ let the 
court hear from thee.” But the w ss 
was dumb; he eould not lie fi the 
Quaker, nor speak the truth before his 
superior. Afterthe court adjourned, liow- 
ever, he made his breast clean before Fox 
Said h * Thou didst strike Major ( ‘ 
when having met thee one day, he 1 


ad Mr. Fox, how do you do?’ and t! t |- 
est | to F 


beware 


Mm 


he said, was the severest blow he « 
receive d 
The Quake rs were re nded to pl 
and there suffered t eatest I 
that could be inflicted 
It was thus Fox realized that the path 
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of the reformer is truly a thorny one: his } Thomas Briggs and J. Foster. They were 


But be- 
sides this, there came news to his ears 
In Carlisle 


own person bore witness to it. 


others were suffering. 


Jail, a young lad of sixteen years, James | 


Purnell, who had been preaching, and was 
prisoned for the offense, suffered death ; 


t 
t 


im 
continually testified concerning the 
In New-England, 
strict Puritan could not endure the pres- 
the 
persecution broke forth, in which four per- 
And throughout Eng- 


1 


i 
felt in their own persons the shocks of 


bu 


prace of God. n 


ence of strict Quaker, and a violent 


sons were hung. 


land, many saw their goods spoiled, and 


persecution. These things affected Fox 
dee ply. 
ing; and though he rejoiced that the world 
hated them, he made what effort was in 
his power to disarm its rage. Suffering 
Friends everywhere were relieved by 


those who had been suecessful in escaping 


loss; the protection of the laws was in- 
voked:; addresses calculated to destroy 


s of thei 


the prejudice r Opposers were ¢lr- 
culated; and intercessions were made with 
potentates and princes. All these things 


had their effect. 


too ft ebly 


Cromwe I] prot ected, but 
this despised people. 


his death, 


ieneral Monk issued this proe- 
lamation ‘ 


fry It is dated St. 
Jus March 9, 1659: 


in their or. 


+] 
Lue 
} 


Ile sympathized with the suffer- | 
ym} 


After | 


seven weeks on their voyage. When they 

had been three weeks out, the crew and 
passengers observed a strange and swift- 
sailing vessel on their track, and in appa- 
rent pursuit of them. 
her to be a Turkish pirate, and in their 


tle 


1 them to pray, and led himself 


They all supposed 


alarm applied to Fox for advice. 
counselec 
in the devotions. It was a trying time 
to all. ‘lhe vessel seemed to approach 
But prayer prevailed. 

turned the 
(After a hot pursuit, the dreaded 


sail fell back, and in a short time was out 


them constantly. 
i The 


danger. 


Lord aside threatened 


| of sight. 
They reached the I 
| does on the 3d of August. 


] 


sland of Barba- 
But Fox had 
He 
had been attacked with sea-sickness; and 
1 by 
had a very 


not well endured the sea-voyage. 


having been previously much abuse 
his labor and persecutions, it 
} Injurious effect upon his health ; for some 
| therefore, he do but little 
The “ Friends,’ however, 
called upon him, together with many of 


time, could 


pre aching. 


the chief men of the island, with whom 


he conversed as best he could, and in- 


structed them in the things pertaining to 


| God. 


all officers and soldiers to for- | 


[ do requir 
b iisturb t pea eable meetings of the | 
Qu they «nothing prejudicial to the | 
ig ( vealth of England. 


“Grorce Monk.” 


es IL., who ordered Fox to be 


And € 


discharyed from an imprisonment, is well 


known to h 
of W} 
As thi 


etrated With al 


ive been the friend and patron 
my Penn. 
carly Quakers were deeply pen- 


1 inward, spiritual life, so 


we t Imirably fitted for missionary 
bors Ih had an itinerant ministry, 
ind constituted a prayerful and energetic 
Ch Thev were zealous. Through- 
out England, lreland, and Seotland; in 
Germany and Franee, and in America and 
he West Indic they sowed the good 
d, which under their care sprang up 
nd an d. One of the most interest- 
ing p ms of Fox's history is the ac- 
count of his visit to the two places last 
named Ile made it in 1671, upward of 
ten previous to the founding of Phila- 
delphia. Tle left England in eompany 
wit ral Friends ; among whom were 


He found many of the Quakers in the 
possession of slaves, but had the prudence 
not to prejudice the cause of Christ by 
any unwarrantable interferences with this 


most painful institution. In this respect 
he trod in the footsteps of the apostle to 
the Gentiles. He did all that he could 
to ameliorate the condition of the oppress- 
ed, but did feel 


to denounce God’s judgment against all 


not himself authorized 
whose relation to others crave them a right 
Whether the 
system of slavery be right or wrong, it 
I That it 


becomes us 
admits of 


liable to 


to demand their services. 


not now to diseuss. 


is great abuses, 


no 


| question; and that it may be the occasion 


of the exercise of some of the noblest im- 
pulses of our nature, sanctified by grace, 
is also a fact that has been demonstrated 
by many whom Providence has seen fit 
should be conneeted with it. How noble 
does that master appear, who is willing to 
live in moderate poverty, that his slaves 
may enjoy freedom of conscience, religious 
instruction, and a comfortable remunera- 
tion of their toils! And how praiseworthy 
is his conduct, who, while the laws under 
which he lives give him a right to claim 
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another man’s services for fifty years, and 
while his interest demands them, yet cen- 
tents himself with but eight or ten, that 
the servant who chooses to be free 


ed! 


may 


be gratifi There are many such noble 
sons of America now on our soil, who are 
infinitely superior to their southern breth- 
To lead the 
slaveholder into these safe and pleasant 


ren or northern persecutors. 


paths was the object of Mr. Fox ; for his 


efforts tended not to enrage the master, 


and render the slave discontented ; but to 


soften the former toward his servants, and 
incline him to make their burden light, or to 


remove it altogether, and to lead the slave 


vey, and rve him whose 


to honor, o! 


lation in life had constituted him his pro- 


st re 


1 provider. 


From Barbadoes, Fox and his compan- 


tector an 


ions went to Jamaica, and from thence 


In those da 


they came to Maryland. vs 
there were “Friends” there, and some 
large mectings were held among them, 


lso attended by the leading 
But the country 


r but thinly settled, a short time 


which were a 


of the pre 


men 
then bei 


mee, 


sufficed tor their labors. These being 
ended, the pre achers started for Rhode 
Island, to visit another portion of their 
flock. But such a journey as they under- 


he 


WV ev ho 


arly two centuries from the 


ook can se Imagined, 
‘ ~ 


are removed ne 


date of this tour, and who have our post- 


npikes, our bridges, our rail- 


1 “ 
higes, anda our 


roads, our tur 


roads, our thickly-settled vil 


crowded eities, can searcely realize—we 
eannot realize at all—that where these 
things now are, once reigned the “ forest 


solitude.” But at the time of this yourney 


Throu intended 





it was thus. 


via habit 


route there Was scares ition. 
They described their progress not by 
towns, but rivers On the eastern side 
of the Che sapeake—tl which they trav- 
eled—there was no Easton, Centervill 

Chestertown. or Elkton, though every on 
of these towns look like old ones now. 


Miles, Chest 


Rivers t 


But there were Sassafras, 
Bohemia 


these they did ford on their 


ed; and 


New- 


and 


purney. 


eastle, of all the towns in Delaware, only 
had a name. It was a Duteh colony. 
Fox spent a night in The next day he 
and his company crossed the Delaware, 
and soon were traveling in the * wilder- 


ness of the Jerseys.” They rode onward ; 


but saw no towns, nor heard of any cities. 


An Indian, now and then, was seen gliding 
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through the dense forests ; but the tongues 
of the 
other, and Penn had not yet taught the 


two races were strange to each 
savage to reverence the men with straicht 
hats. There 

The virgin 


| coats and broad-brimmed 
| was then no Philadelphia. 
forest stood then upon this mart of com- 
merce. 
It; 


white child born, where thousands of chil- 


Few persons had penetrated into 


no! not one tree had been blazed, nor 


dren of the Caucasian race now shout and 
Two miles beyond the Schuylkill, 
| on what is now ealled the Laneaster turn- 


play. 


| pike, one Warner, a Dutchman, a squatter 
and trapper, lived, who had been there for 
thirteen years. His history is the first 
link in that abundant chain of narratives 
| which time has forged out since his day. 
But he Fox 


| The good old man, as he trod the Je rsey 


did not see Fox, nor him. 
soil, opposite Philadelphia, was utterly 
the 
would 


unconscious of how near he was to 


place where future generations 
| erect a monument—composed of a living, 
it 


Ten years 


active race—to his memory, and have 
baptized with his principles, 
} afterward he might have dreamed of such 
Then Penn had his charter ; then 
the city was laid out ; 
| ehild, 


Ile passed 


a thing. 
then the first white 
in Philade Iphia. 
New-York ; 

it in his journal ; and 
Rhode 


igs among the * 


Driver, was born 
] 


aiso near but 


has not named at 
he 
And 


| having finished this serviee, he returned te 


leneth reached Island, where 


ull 


held mee Friends.” 
england. 
The remainder of his life was spent in 
the he had 
When about thirty-six years of 
Fell, 
The Vy lived to- 
In | 


heart.” 


work to which devoted his 
youth. 
| age, he married the widow of Judge 
| one of his early converts. 
us letters, 


She 


cether in gr 
he 


threw no o 


eat happine SS. 
stvled her his * dear 
bstaeles in the way of 
he theret 


Ile was approaching his threescore 


his itin- 
erant career, and ore continued 
In It. 
vears and ten, when one day, after preach- 
ing, he said he felt cold about his heart, 
and to but 
destined long—and the cold: 
at of life, and he 


down his rest 
to he 
left the 


asle ep in de ith. 


lay rest : was 
ess 


never st fell 


He shall wake again when the licht of 
immortality shall gild the day of Christ’ 
haps shall be 

that so many of his spiritual poster ty have 
denied the 


coming ; and pet surprised 
Lord who bought them, and 


the resurrection of the dead 
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BRITISH RAILWAYS* 


PRACTICAL COMMENTARY—FREEDOM SUIT—TEAM-WAYS 
—STAGE-COACH GLORY-—THOMAS GRAY—OPPOSITION 
—QU ARTERLY REVIEW—PARLIAMENTARY CROSS QU ES- 
TIONING—THE STEVENSONS—-RAILW AY MANIA—SCRIP 
—MOTLEY SHAREHOLDERS—GEORGE HUDSON—CLOS- 
ING UP—A BUSY SABBATH—CLOSED DOORS—BUBBLE 
BROKEN—RETURN OF CONFIDENCE—STATISTICS, 

MHERE is no more frequent commen- 

tary upon the command, “ Despise not 
the day of small things,” than is afforded 
by the progress of railroad enterprise. 

Look over Andrew’s Railroad Map, re- 

cently published by Congress, and our 

whole country resembles a monster grid- 
iron, with the cross-bars laid at irregular 
distances. And yet the enterprise, with 
us, is only entering its adolescence. It has 
not yet fairly cast off the long-sleeved 
apron, waist, and pants of mere boyhood 
for the fur hat, store-cloth coat, kip boots 
with morocco tops, and span new jacket 
of the young man’s freedom suit. From 
his early home in the old Bay State, where, 
as far back as 1830, the lad was made to 
carry ice from a small lake to the ocean, 
the ambitious young gent, ranking him- 
self with “fast young men,” has made 
divers and sundry expeditions. He has 
crossed rivers on bridges reaching three 
hundred feet, and valleys, with viaducts 
twelve hundred feet long, made for his 
special accemmodation; crossing moun- 
tains he has considered a decided bore, 
but still has done it. And now vain from 
his past achievements, puffing and blow- 
ing with intense excitement, with his 
everlasting whistle, he is making tracks 
for the Pacific! We will let him go, 
and devote our attention to his more staid 

British brother. 

A gentleman, on one occasion, said to 
the Duke of Bridgewater, ‘ You must 
be making out handsomely with your 
canals.” 

“© yes,” replied his grace, “ they will 
last my time; but I don’t like the look 
of these tram-roads—there’s mischief in 
them.” His words were in a measure 
prophetic—the tram-roads suggested the 
idea of railways. The modus of these 
tram-roads is thus described by Roger 
North in 1676 :— 





> Our Iron Roads: their History, Construc- 
tion, and Social Influence. By Frederick S. 
Williams. With numerous illustrations. Lon- 
don: Ingram, 


Vou. V.—25 








“The manner of the carriage is by laying 
rails of timber from the colliery to the river, 
exactly strait and parallel, and bulky carts 
are made with rowlets, fitting these rails, 
whereby the carriage is so easy that one horse 
will draw four or five chaldrons of coal, and it 
is of immense benefit to the coal merchants.” 


These wooden roads became very com- 
mon in coal and mining regions toward 
the close of the last century. 

About 1760 the price of iron went down, 
and many furnaces were closed. The 
proprietors of the Clover-dale iron works, 
in order to keep theirs in operation, deter- 
mined to cast some plates, to be laid on 
the upper edge of the wooden rails, which 
they thought would diminish friction and 
prevent abrasion; while they could be 
taken up and sold as “ pigs” if there was 
a sudden advance in the price of iron. 
These plates were called “ iron scantlings ;” 
they were five feet long, four inches wide, 
and one inch and a quarter in thickness, 
They were laid down, and so complete was 
the success of the experiment, that no 
subsequent rise of value could transform 
them into “pigs.” The example was 
soon followed. A road called “ Park 
Forest Line” was laid down, which was 
six miles inlength. Another near Ashby- 
de-la-zouch was four mileslong. In 1811 
there were in South Wales one hundred 
and eighty miles of complete iron tram- 
ways. Various improvements were adopt- 
ed, and so great was their labor-saving 
advantage, that they were introduced in 
many parts of England, and horses or 
stationary engines employed to draw the 
heavy wagons, loaded with iron, coal, or 
agricultural produce. Occasionally an in- 
clined plane enabled the “ wagons” to run 
down by their own weight, and to draw up 
the empty train. Murdock had invented 
the locomotive engine, but the idea of 
general steam carriage had occurred to 
but few minds. Canals, tram-roads, and 
turnpikes were relied upon for heavy 
transportation; while for traveling, the 
ponderous stage-coach with its dignified 
driver, its spanking team, its outside and 
inside passengers, its mail bags, bundles, 
baskets, babies, and bandboxes, chinked 
in with fowling-pieces, spaniels, overcoats, 
and puppies, was ¢he mode and the means. 
The passing away of stage-coach glory 
has been duly dirged by various pathetic 
writers, egual to the occasion. ‘This is as 
it should be. Even amid these “ trans- 
atlantic climes,” does the writer of these 
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pages remember that among the sorest 
punishments inflicted by his ‘ maternal 
ancestor”? for disobedience, neglect of 
books, or any of the various evils school- 
boy “flesh is heir to,” was sending him 
into a certain dark corner, from which he 
could not As 
listened to the cheery notes of the 


** see the stage come in.” 
he 
driver’s horn, and heard the keen erack 
of that much-envied whip, so dong and 
finished with such a complete snapper, 
and as to the 
of rolling wheels and clattering feet 
O then, the 
e tears chased each other down his 


tenebrous corner came the 
echox : 
of prancing steeds, then, 
sealdit 
penitent cheeks, and with hearty sobs he 
promised to“ do so no more.” Pardon this 
digression, reader; there are sorrows you 
of, if to the 
corner while the gayly-painted stage went 
There 


Which you are a stranger if you never, in 


know not never banished 


by. are ambitious aspirings to 


‘ret soul, purposed that when you 
be a 


your st 
would 


became a man you stage- 
driver ! 
One day a pale thoughtful man was 
by a tram-way in the north of 
It the 


to a wharf, where the coals 


standing 
England. 


of a colhery 


extended from mouth 


were shipped. For some time he silently 
observed the passing and repassing trains, 
thought 
ssing the engineer he asked, “* Why 


and a noble stirred his soul. 
are not these tram-roads laid down all over 


England, so as to supersede common 
roads, and steam engines employed so as 
to supersede horse power?’ The engineer 
was seriously startled at so wild a proposi- 
LION, % 


to the 


nd replied, ‘Just propose you that 
nation, sir, and see what you will 
to 
This closed the 


vet by Sir; you will be worried 


death for your pains.” 
but the questioner, Thomas 
of that 


was his one 


conversation ; 


Gravy. bore the hour 


him. Theneeforth it 


coneeption 
with 
ide a. 


river to ocean, with their embankments, 


lron roads trom city to city, from 


curves, and grades; locomotive steam 


engines thundering along with trains of 


heavy loaded ** wagons,” engrossed his 


thoughts and monopolized his meditations. 
In 1820 he published his book on the 
subject, and in spite of incessant ridicule 


from literary and scientific magnates, it 


reached the fifth edition. Canals and 
egaches he pronounced unworthy of the 
age. tle demonstrated the 


importance of his great project, which was 


feasibility and 
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, 
first to unite by railway Manchester and 


Liverpool. He said :— 


“Nothing would so raise the ports of Hull, 
Liverpool, and Bristol to an unprecedented 
pitch of prosperity, as the establishment of 
railways to those ports, thereby rendering the 
} communication from the east to the west seas, 
and all intermediate places, rapid, cheap, and 
effectual. Any one at all conversant with com- 
merce, must feel the vast importance of such 
an undertaking, in forwarding the produce 
America, Brazils, the East and West 
| &e., from Live rpool and Bristol ria Hull to the 
and 


ot 


Indies, 


opposite shores of Germany and Holl ind; 
| vice versa, the products of the Baltic via Hull to 
| Liverpool and Bristol.” 
Bel- 
gium, and made a fruitless attempt to enlist 
| the capitalists of Brussels. He returned 
to Manchester, and laid his plans before 


This zealous “ reformer” visited 


| the men who had passed their days amid 
| the clatter of machinery, and who owed 


| their colossal fortunes to steam power. 
They heard him graciously, and with a 
smile akin to pity dismissed the “ incor- 
rigible visionary.”” He appealed to the 
Government, the Board of 
| the Mayor and Council of London, and 
Mr. IIume he petitioned the 
HLouse of As 


Macaulay has said, ‘There were fools 


fools 


Agriculture, 


through 


Commons—all in vain. 


then there are now—tvols who 
laughed at the railway as they had laughed 
at the thought 


evinced their wisdom by doubting what 


as 


eanals; fools who they 


hy Gray could 
He 


hewspapers 


they could not understand 
be laughed at, but not laughed down. 
talked, filled 
}and magazines, until by his * continued 


memorialized, 


coming” the public mind was wearied. 


He was voted con. an * egregious 


bore,” and many heartily wished a railway 


Nem. 


| could be made, if only to silence his per- 
petual agitation. 

A few years passed, and his cherished 
hope was realized in the completion and 
triumphant suecess of the Stockton 

But his only reward 


and 
Darlington Railway. 
was the triumph of his views, the vindica- 
tion of his good sense, and the assurance 
that he would have a posthumous fame 
No 
{ public testimonial in his be- 
‘He died, 


Ingra 


as a_ benefactor. pecuniary reward 
was his. 
half was proposed, but failed. 
steeped to the lips in poverty.” ti- 
tude is not confined to republics. 

The opposition to the railway system 


It 


horse- 


in high places was really formidable. 


was a contest between steam and 


power, and the horse had on his side the 








universities, the parliament, the foxhunter, 
the canal owners, the stage-drivers and 
owners, and the great reviews. Steam 
could only plead the testimony of a few 
men, who had nothing but brains and 
science to give prestige to their teachings 


—they were openly ridiculed. The grave, 


stately Quarterly Review discoursed after 


this fashion :— 


“As to those persons who speculate on ma- 
king railways generally throughout the king- 
lom, and superseding all the canals, all the 
wagons, mails, and stage-coaches, post-chaises, 
and, in short, every other mode of conveyance 
by land and water, we deem them and their 
visionary schemes unworthy of notice. Every 
particular project must stand or fall by its own 
merits, and we are greatly mistaken if many of 
those which are already announced will not, 
when ‘ weighed the balance,’ be ‘found 
wanting.” The gross exaggerations of the 
powers of the locomotive steam engine (or to 
speak in plain English, the steam carriage) may 
delude for a time, but must end in the mor- 

of those concerned. What, for in- 
stance, can be more palpably absurd and 
ridiculous than the following paragraph in one 
of the published proposals of what we should 


in 


tification 


call a hopeless project ?” 

were to 
carry and 
Woolwich * with twice the velocity of the 
coaches and greater safety.” That would 
be a speed of, say twelve miles per hour, 


Those * ridiculous proposals ” 


passengers between London 


and the Quarterly says :— 


“We should as soon expect the people of 
Woolwich to suffer themselves to be fired off 
upon one of Congreve’s ricochet rockets, as trust | 
to the merey of such a machine | 

| 
} 
{ 
| 
| 





themselves 


ug at sue h a rate,” 
‘The italicisms are ourown. The temp- 
tation could not be resisted. 

We must also carry our readers into 
the grave parliamentary discussions and 
examinations in reference to railways. 
The chartering of an English railway is 
a serious matter, and if we had room it 
full. There had 
been permission given for the construction 
of short lines, but the first 
parliamentary conflict took place in 1825. 
The Committee of the Commons, to which 
had been referred the bill providing for 
the construction of the road from Liver- 
pool to Manchester, met on the 21st of | 
March; General Gascoigne of Liverpool 
the chair. The ap- 
peared by counsel, principally Serjeant 
Spankie and Mr. Adam; against it stood 
forth a mighty array—canal owners, road 


should be deseribed in 


some great 


was In company 


trustees, and Janded proprietors, and, to 
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assist them, the ablest legal counsel in 
the kingdom. There were Alderson and 
Parke, and Harrison and Rose, and Earle 
and Cullen. Mr. Adam occupied the first 
day in laying before the committee the 
design and advantage of the proposed 
corporation, and meeting in advance the 
objections and stating what he desired 


| to prove by the witnesses summoned. 


Thirty-eight days were consumed in ex- 
amining witnesses and pleadings, and 
finally the bill was refused. Some of the 


| questions and answers at this lapse of 


time are highly amusing. We entreat 


the editor who holds the undisputed power 


| of the awful scissors to remain statu quo. 


while a few specimens are given :— 

Q. (To one of the engineers.) * Have 
you any doubt that a locomotive engine 
could be made to take the weight of forty 


| tons at the rate of six miles an hour with 


perfect safety ?”’ 

A. “An engine may go six miles an 
hour with forty tons, that is, including the 
weight of the carriages.” 

@. “Could an engine be made to go 
with perfect safety twelve miles an hour, 
with relation to the bursting of the boiler 2” 

A. “Yes, I think it might.” 

Q. * Do you think it would be periectly 
manageable at eight miles an hour ?” 

A. “I conceive it would.” 

The learned counsel in opposition de- 
monstrated to the satisfaction of the wise 
committee, that the railway could not be 
taken over a certain bog without sinking 


| to the bottom; that the locomotive could 


not be made to ascend or descend a grade ; 
that tunnels would inevitably drift tull of 


| snow; and finally, notwithstanding the 
| swearing of the engineers, it was philosoph- 


ically impossible ‘that upon an average, 


| more than three and a half or four and a 


Now 
after this legal specimen, and after the 
report of the committee, our British friends 
should be modest in 
of the Inquisition for the reception it gave 


half miles an hour could be done.” 


their condemnation 


Galileo’s philosophy. 

Among the names of the men who have 
made English railways what they are, are 
those of George and Robert Stevenson, 
who, by their consummate prudence and 
untiring energy, moved on with enterprises 
The first 
lived to see his devoted toil triumphant— 


others abandoned as hopeless. 


to pass from the humble position of a 


stoker to be the * companion of princes.” 
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His son Robert has become, if possible, 
still more famous. In Belgium, in Nor- 
way, in Sweden, his directive genius gave 
an impulse which the kings of those 
countries have nobly honored. He direct- 
ed, as engineer in chief, the “ London 
and Birmingham, Birmingham and Derby, 
North Midland, York and North Midland, 
Manchester and Leeds, and Northern and 
Eastern Railways.” In a part of these 
he was aided by his father. He also 
executed, as chief engineer, ‘the great 
iron cross of roads which, on the one hand 
unite London with Berwick, and on the 
other Yarmouth with Holyhead, making, 
with the lines in connection with them, 
not less than one thousand eight hundred 





miles of the iron highways of the king- 
dom.” Such a man is more worthy of 
living in the memory of a nation than 
Napoleon or Wellington. 

We now come to another phase of 
railway life. Up to 1843, and perhaps to 
a part of 1844, railroads honestly ‘ worked 
through difficulty, and were 
shown to be profitable as investments of 


their way 
eapital. Now began the “ railroad mania.” 
[In 1843 twenty-four Railway Acts were 
passed, and with heedless progression 
1344 saw thirty-seven more. The spirit 


of reckless speculation became supreme 
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| 
—proprie ty, prudence, right, were at once 


railway 


sacrificed. A literature 
into existence, and like Minerva from the 


sprang 


brow of Jupiter, came forth full-armed. 
[t exclaimed :— 


* Railways are the wonder of the world, 
Nothing has created so marvelous a change as 
the great iron revolution of science. Beneath 

. the fe of old Christendom to be 


as are 
changed, and its wealth and physical grandeur 


atures 


tugmented, Other revolutions have scattered 
powerful influence over the world, but it re- 
mains for the new generation of railways to 
bring about one of the mightiest moral and 


social revolutions that ever signalized the an- 
Omnipresence is one of the 
principles of their progress, Not content with 
making Liverpool their lineage home, and many- 

unded Manchester mistress of their choice, 
girdle around the world 


nals of any age. 


throwing a 


they are 

itself. Far off, India woos them over its waters, 

and China listens to the voie of the charmer. | 
The ruined hills and broken altars of old 

Greece will soon reécho the whistle of the 


locomotive, or be converted to shrines sacred to 
mmer by the power of those magnificent 
sencies by which rivers are spanned, territories 
traversed, commerce enfranchised, confederacies 
‘consolidated ; by which the adamantine is made 
ind man assumes a lordship over time 
and space.” 


ce, 


visible, 





We hope our readers will be duly grate- 
ful to us for excavating this fossil speci- 
men of fine language, and hope further- 
more that of them will ask an 
explanation of its meaning. 

The people, ever ready to be deceived, 
rushed madly on, and the absurdities of 
the South Sea bubble were reenacted. 
Many bona fide companies, which after- 
ward exploded, were organized, and there 
was also much deliberate villainy. A few 
rogues would open an office, project a 


none 


railroad up some stream, down some val- 
ley, or acruss some range of hills by an 
air-line, with no “ break of gauge ala Erie; 
a sheet of foolseap was then procured ; 
names of marquises, earls, and ct-devant 
M. P.’s attached, prospectuses issued, the 
names of the lawyer and banker of the 
company added. Then, with assurance of 
abundant dividends, their paper was thrown 
out. “ Every man,” said Cruikshank, “ is 
a holder of shares in some railway ; that 
is, he has got some pieces of paper called 
scrip, entitling him to a certain propor- 
tionate part of a blue, red, or yellow line 
drawn across a map, and designated a rail- 
way. If the colored scratch runs from 
south to north, it is generally called a 
trunk-line ; if it ‘turns about and wheels 
about’ in all directions, leading to no- 
where on its own account, but interfering 
with every railway that does, ten to one 
it is called a grand junction ; if it lies full 
length along shore, it is a coast-line.” 
Shares were advertised at £2 or £2 10s. 
for the first instalment. ‘“ Stags” were 
employed to create a demand in the stock- 
market, by incessant demands to purchase 
the scrip. These honorable gentlemen, 
the “stags,” correspond to that distin- 
guished class of our fellow-citizens who 
do such efficient service in behalf of steam- 
ers and wholesale houses, yelept ‘ run- 
ners’ or * drummers.” 

The mania for shares became universal 
throughout the kingdom. In one month 
three hundred and fifty-seven railways 
were advertised, with an aggregate capital 
of three hundred and thirty-two millions 
sterling. A return made to the House 
of Commons after the panic, shows a 
strange brotherhood and abnegation of 
rank. 
and fishmongers, vice-admirals and butch- 
ers, M. P.’s Catholic 


priests and ecoachmen, barristers and spin- 


Side by side were enrolled peers 
beer-sellers, 


and 


sters, braziers and bankers, colonels and 
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footmen, and “ many others, too tedious to 
mention.” 

In those days rose to eminence the 
“railway king,” George Hudson. He 
served an apprentice in the venerable city 
of York to the business of a linen-draper, 
which he afterward conducted with such 
success as to amass a large fortune. He 
came prominently before the public in his 
connection with the York, Leeds, and Lon- 
don line, which he financiered out of diffi- 
culty. Thence he became a railway dic- 
tator. His will was law. He took hold 
of the embarrassed North Midland Com- 
pany, and its stock, from £70 discount, 
went up to £120 premium. Other great 
plans were also developed—he relieved em- 
barrassed lines, strengthened weak ones, 
and crushed stubborn rivals. 

The public apotheosized him. He re- 
ceived costly ‘ testimonials *—was hon- 
ored, feted—the journals teemed with ac- 
counts of his mighty works. Suecess 
sanctified his schemes, which were surely 
of dubious morality. Peers and peeresses 
were proud of an acquaintance with the 
whilom linen-draper; ‘ the electors of 
Sunderland sent him to the House of Com- 
mons, where he was regarded as an ora- 
cle.” No wonder :—true, he was neither 
very good nor very wise, but he had made 
£100,000 in one day, and had enabled 
others to be successful in their degree. 


But the day of investigationcame. His 
doings were rigidly scrutinized. It was 


found that many of his splendid dividends 
had been paid from the capital instead of 
the earnings of the roads. The heavy 
ealls this occasioned, made many bank- 
rupt. The change of public feeling was 
instantaneous and radical. The railway 
the railway fiend. Thou- 
sands had admired, praised, and envied 
him—tens of thousands cursed him. And 
vet he was neither better nor worse than 
the morality of 1845. The men 
would have seorned a dishonorable deed | 
to a neighbor, deemed it no wrong to de- 
fraud the intangible public. He played 
with a full hand, and played to win, while | 
others who played at the same table and 
the same ecards had only a losing 

Hence their anathemas of Hudson 
ill grace, unless they are 


deity became 


with 
came. 


come with an 


granted the privilege of cowardly scoun- | specifications,’ 


drels, to turn state’s evidence. 
We close his sketch by an extract from 
the “ Latter-day Pamphlets :”— 


who | 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


} but still 


“For all manner of reasons, how much one 
could have wished that the making of our 
British railways had gone on with deliberation ; 
that these great works had made themselves, 
not in five years, but in fifty and five. Hud- 
son’s ‘ worth’ to railways, I think, will mainly 
resolve itself into this: that he carried them 
into completion within the former short limit 
of time ; that he got them made in extremely 
proper directions, I am told, and surely with 
endless confusion to the innumerable passive 
Joplins, and likewise to the numerous active 
scrip-holders,—a wide-spread class, once rich, 
now coinless,—hastily in five years, not de- 
liberately in fifty-five. His worth to railways! 
His worth, I take it, to English railways, much 
more so to Englishmen, will turn out to be 
extremely inconsiderable—to be incalculable 
damage rather! Foolish railway people gave 
him two millions, and thought it not enough, 
without a statue to boot; but fact thought, 
and now audibly saying, far otherwise. 
Rhadamanthus—had you been able to consult 
him—would in no wise have given this man 
twenty-five thousand pounds for a statue. What 
if Rhadamanthus had doomed him, rather let 
us say, to ride in express trains, nowhither, for 
twenty-five eons, or to hang in heaven as a 
locomotive constellation, and be a sign for- 


> 


ever. 


1s 


We now come to another epoch in the 
great railway mania. Parliament had re- 
quired that all new plans for railways 
should be deposited with the Board of 
Trade, on or before the night of November 
30, 1845: consequently urgent efforts were 
necessary to have them in readiness. En- 
levelers, &c., were demanded. 
and exacted exorbitant wages. The com- 
were swindling an “intangible 
public,” and the engineers were swindling 
soulless companies. Copperplate engrav- 
ers were monopolized, and the lithographic 
and zincographie draughtsmen were ga- 
thered from all the towns in England, 
and many imported from Germany and 
France. The price of zine was doubled. 
During the last days of November, en- 
gravers and printers labored day and night, 
in many instances only the out- 
lines of the plans were engraved, the sec- 
tions being drawn and the figures filled in 
by hand. Most the engineers had 
from twenty to a hundred assistants, many 
of whom were not in bed during a whole 
week of ceaseless toil. 

The excitement increased—by 
strange oversight, the Sabbath was made 
the last day for the deposit of “ plans and 
and such a Sabbath has 
rarely been witnessed. True, on it “ the 
finished,” but else was no 

The Scottish companies, 


gineers, 


panies 


of 


some 


works were 
resemblance. 











with national coolness and precision, lodg- 
The Irish 


companies, and * old companies” desiring 


ed their plans on Saturday. 


branches, were also some- 
But on Sabbath morning 
re remained some six hundred plans 
The attorneys came in 

i special trains. Some roads refused to 
transport the clerks, plans and specifica- 


consiruct 


to 


what punctual. 


hye deposited. 


tons, and this gave rise to ‘‘ sharp prac- 


tice. 


One new company which had been 
refused the “right of way” on the old 


road, 


which it was designed to rival, sent 
a solemn hearse, with the coffin, conceal- 
ing plans, specifications and elerk, which 
was of course promptly taken. Now we 
humbly submit to Mr. Dickens and Miss 
Martineau, that the above is fully equal to 
Yankee 


(s the hours rolled away, and midnight 


cuteness. 


drew near, the intense excitement re- 
doubled. The entrance hall was crowd- 
ed—rival companies were struggling for 


precedence. Bets were made as to the 


deposit of plans known to be on their way. 
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The value of shares in projected lines | 
rose or fell rapidly in proportion to the 
probability of the plans arriving before 
midnight, 

welve o’clock was striking—the doors 


tramp was heard in the 


1 
closing—a 


wail—a gentleman with the plans of one 


of the Surrey reads rushed in. With 
difficulty the Board was induced to receive 
them, and the doors were shut. The 


j 


crowd still ling re 


, and as the first quar- 


been 


ter of an hour passed, the sound of wheels 
was heard, and a post-chaise with reeking 
horses drove up at full gallop. Three 
gentlemen sprang out and rushed to the 
door of the office, each bearing in his 
hand a vast parchment. Lo, the door was 
shut! ‘hey were too late! One of them 


gave a vigorous pull at the bell. 
door was opened, and the gentlemen in- 
formed that they had come fifteen minutes 
too late. 
the office, smashing the passage lamp. 
The Board threw them back—the “ diree- 

* returned them. This novel species 
of ball-playing was kept up some minutes, 
nid the roars and huzzahs of the crowd, 


til the Board bee 


, 
filed 


ime Victorious, and the 
directors were compe lled to beat a 
at. 


hesty etre 


fenceforth the “breaking up” was 


The | 


| was prostrated. 
They threw their papers into | 


pid. In the month of November, 18.5, | 


no less than one thousand four hundred 


| ** bubble companies ;” 
| 


| culable. 





and twenty-eight lines were announced 
Hundreds of these were 
others at- 
tempted in good faith, but financiered by 
madness, and engineered by folly. 
Thousands who had taken stock on spee- 
ulation were anxious to back out. Bubble 
projectors were brought face to face with 
shareholders, and blandly insinuated that 
although from £80,000 to £100,000 had 
already been invested, it was impolitic to 
“Then divide the deposits pro 
rata,” said the shareholders. ‘ But,” said 
the bland projectors, “the engineering, 
draughting, &c., have exhausted the de- 
posits ; in addition we have the honor to 


and registered. 
were 


proceed. 


submit the following schedule of liabilities 
of the Grand Diddlesex Junetion, or Mam- 
moth Ninnyville Trunk Line, for which 
e.”” Now the 
shareholders flew to their lawyers to enter 


shareholders are responsibl 


suit against the projectors, and found that 
they they 
could commence proceedings, their amia- 


were above law; or before 
ble friends were seen on the Boulogne o1 
Ostend steam-packet, coolly reading the 
Times’ leader on the panie occasioned by 
the failure of the Diddlesex Junction, ox 


Ninnyville Trunk Line. The luckless 


shareholders realized— 
“ A hook’s the end of many a line 


The cost of the mania was almost ineal- 
It has been estimated that there 
was actually expended in lines afterward 
abandoned, and for which no return was 
realized, as much as if fifty line-of-battle 
ships had been sunk, or ten thousand 
houses in the crowded metropolis had 
For 
£100,000 per week were spent in rail- 
road advertisements. Shock 
Many who had fondly im- 


agined that they were millionaires, found 


consumed. several months 


now suc- 
ceeded shock. 
themselves beggars. Commercial credit 
Shares continued to de- 
preciate as new calls were made. Com- 
plicated suits, apparently as interminable 
as Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce, were com- 
menced. Public confidence was gone. 
About 1849 the crisis was mostly passed. 
Companies which had real merit were in- 


duced to publish their accounts. This 
separated the chaff from the wheat. Con- 
fidence in such companies was restored. 


Their shares went up, and the roads be- 
came profitable. Those which could not 


do this, were compelled to wind up en- 























tirely, and the people once more came out 
of the fog into open sea and plain sailing. 
Though they had been beaten back by 
contrary winds, and much was lost, still 
there was hope. 

“We that getteth riches and not by 
right, shall leave them in the midst of his 
days, and in the end shall be a fool.” 


proved by the breaking of every bubble! 
There are some noble triumphs of skill 
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(For the National Magazine.] 


OPIUM TRADE IN THE EAST. 
BY AN OBSERVER, 

W* wish to call the attention of the 
Christian and philanthropic readers 

of the NatrionaL MaGazine to an evil 


THE 


| of no ordinary magnitude, which is rapidly 
They may leave him, and that they do, is | 


in the construction of British railways, | 
but our limits will not permit us to sketch | 


them. With one or two statistical state- 
ments we close this article. 

On the 31st of December, 1851, there 
were in the Ugited Kingdom, in operation, 
6,890 miles of railway. 


The next item is in regard to the safety | 


of railway travel. This is a question to 
which the American mind has recently 
been accidents ; 


hence we commend the following facts, 


directed by numerous 
drawn from tables perfectly reliable. 
During the half-year ending December 
31, 1851, there passed over the roads in 
the United Kingdom, 47,509,392 persons ; 
during the same time 113 were killed, and 
264 injured. Therefore the chances of 
being killed were 1 out of 420,437; of 
being killed or injured, 1 out of 126,019. 
So there may be said to be more danger 
in walking the streets of a crowded city, 
than in traveling on a railway. But the 
above estimate does not give the railways 
Of the 113 deaths, one was a 
33 were trespassers, contrary to 


justice, 
suicide ; 
notices, cautions, and prohibitions, and 
their death was directly chargeable to 
Of the rest, 62 were not 
passengers strictly, but servants of the 
and that 
their own 
The bona 


themselves. 


companies or contractors ; of 


. 


number, 32 were killed from 
misconduct or want of caution. 
fide passengers who were killed were 17, 
and of these only 8 perished by causes 
beyond their own control. 

There are also at almost every station, 
assurance tickets sold for the single jour- 


ney, which, in the event of the death of 


impoverishing and demoralizing an im- 
mense and once prosperous empire; an 
evil which had its origin in the early em- 
barrassments and insatiable avarice of the 
East India Company, and which is now 
producing, through the fostering care of 
that company, untold sufferings in a realm 
in which that body holds no possessions. 
The root of this fearful evil is in India, 
its wide-spreading branches overhang the 
vast territories of China, and, upas-like, 
produce death and desolation everywhere 
within their shadow. ‘To present the evils 
inflicted by one body of men upon another, 
or to detail the inhumanity of man toward 


| his fellow, is neither a pleasant task to the 


the holder, insures to a third-class pas- 


senger £200 for one penny; £500 for 
two-pet nee to a second-class passenger 
and to a first-class passenger £1000 for 
These facts, and the police 
the English railways, and the assu- 


three-pence. 
of 
rance system, are commended to the care- 


ful attention of fast railroad directors. 


writer, nor an agreeable entertainment to 
the benevolent reader; but if we shall be 
able to call the attention of good men to 
this great evil—if we shall be able to ex- 
hibit its magnitude and its inhumanity— 
if we can excite in the heart of the Chris- 
tian and the philanthropist an emotion of 
sympathy for the millions who are deluded 
and destroyed by the powerful evil, and a 
corresponding desire to arrest the growing 
wrong, already gigantic in its proportions, 
we shall receive an abundant reward for 
all the labor these articles shall cost us. 
And if we can at the same time success- 
fully direct the attention of awakened 
humanity to the true origin of the evil— 
the real offender and the justly responsible 
power in this work of misery and death— 
however painful to our feelings the task 
may be, we shall have the happy con- 
that with impartiality and 
candor we have discharged our duty. 
The evil to which we refer is the traffic 
in .opium on the coasts of China; the 
origin of the evil and the supplies neces- 
sary for the terrible traffic belong to 
another realm. The home of the poppy, 
the manufacture of the opium, tlre annual 
production of thousands of chests of the 
gi vast emoluments of 
the traffic belong to India. It had its 
origin in the inordinate avarice and eager 
graspings after immense wealth which 


sciousness, 


potent drug, and the 


| characterized the early movements of this 
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great corporation, and has expanded into 
fearful magnitude in a striking ratio with 
the swelling proportions of the financial 
embarrassments of that company. It be- 
gan in the eighteenth century, at a time 
when countless treasures were pouring 
into the coffers of the company, and when 
neither financial difficulties, nor losses or 
hazards of trade rendered it necessary ; 
but the nucleus of what has since be- 
come a perpetual financial embarrassment, 
springing from extravagance, maladminis- 
tration, favoritism and individual avarice, 
soon made it necessary to enlarge, as 
rapidly as possible, a traffic which startled 
even the company itself at the time of 
its first That nucleus has 
swollen into vast proportions; the debt 
of 1773, then a few thousand pounds, has 
expanded into sixty-seven millions —a 
pressure which all the revenues of all the 
presidencies of India cannot reduce, but 
to the sum of which is still annually added 
an increase of a million pounds sterling. 
The Lords of the British Parliament, the 
possessors of East India stock, the hold- 
ers of East India bonds, the merchants 
trading in and with India, the subjects of 
Great Britain throughout, look upon the 
annual millions of 
pounds sterling from the manufacture and 


ini 
suggestion. 


income of several 
sale of opium as indispensable to the 
revenues of India. In all the suggestions 
for the modification of the government 
of India; throughout the rigid examina- 
tions of last year (1853) into the affairs 
of the company; in the petitions from 
India, Manchester, and Bristol, presented 
to the last parliament of Great Britain ; 
among all the calls for Indian reform, in 
the truly noble speeches delivered in the 
House of Lords, by the Earl of Albe- 
marle ; in the judicious and far-reaching 
suggestions of Lord Ellenborough on the 
revenues of India, nothing is found with 
regard to the traffic in opium. The de- 
ficiencies of the revenue ; the inefficiency 
of the government ; the oppressions of the 
people ; the imperfection and inequality 
of the judiciary system; the delinquencies 
of the government in failing to construct 
canals for irrigation, and roads for trans- 
port, all are noticed, discussed, and com- 
mended to parliament for reformation ; but 
the enormous evils entailed upon a neigh- 





boring nation by the Indian traffie in opium | 


are unnoticed, and the trade only referred 


to as an important item of Indian revenue. | 


The East India Company is an anomaly 
among the governments of the earth. 
Although the pariiament of Great Britain 
has been for several years rapidly ab- 
sorbing into itself the powers and _pre- 
rogatives of the company, it was for many 
years, and in many respects still is, an 
irresponsible, extravagant, and inefficient 
government. It was much more so during 
the last century than it is at present. At 
that time the company itself was invested 
with a great and irresponsible power: 
there was then no Board of Control ; the 
directors were for the most part mere 
traders, avaricious and unjust, ignorant 
of polities, altogether inexperienced in 
government; and yet, by ghe powers of 
their charter, they were placed at the 
head of a mighty empire, which unjustly 
and unexpectedly became subject to them, 
and of the circumstances and wants of 
which they were profoundly ignorant. 
How could it be otherwise than that this 
irresponsible, inexperienced, and avari- 
cious government should rapidly become 
corrupt and oppressive, and, by its in- 
judicious and oppressive legislation, pro- 
duce ruinous embarrassments? ‘These 
results very soon appeared in the history 
of the East India Company’s administra- 
tion of the affairs of the great empire that 
had fallen them. The country was 
soon drained of its treasures. Vast for- 
tunes were rapidly accumulated through 
oppression, injustice, and dishonesty. The 
ease with which wealth might be acquired, 
led to the most ruinous extravagance in 
its expenditure. The servants of the 
company were as faithless to their masters 


to 


as they were treacherous and oppressive 
to the The resources of the 
country began to be exhausted. Fortunes 
could no longer be acquired with such 
facility and rapidity, and financial em- 
barrassments were the 
while the inordinate thirsting after wealth 
was still insatiable. New means for ac- 
eumulating wealth had now to be devised. 
It was known that the Portuguese had for 
some time been carrying on a trade with 
China in opium. The trade was limited 
and unpromising ; but it was known that 
the fondness for the drug was spreading 
among the people, and it was equally well 
known that the rich plains of India fur- 
nished a soil well adapted to the growth 
of the poppy. The experiment was deter- 
mined upon. 


natives. 


consequences, 
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The plan was suggested by Colonel | plan, and after being favorably entertained, 


Watson to a council of representatives 
of the East India Company, held at 
Calcutta in the year 1767. Well might 


that body of representatives be startled at 


the idea; well might they recoil from 
sanctioning such an inhuman traffic. 
What thoughts passed in the minds of 
these representatives when sitting in con- 
sultation on a question so momentous, we 
cannot now teil. Perhaps they were not 


| we cannot now tell. 


able to perceive the real character of the | 
trade they were about to open—to con- | 


ceive the magnitude of the evils they 
were about to heap on a great nation, 
whose subjects numbered a third of the 
human race. Perhaps they did not sup- 
pose that it would ever become a trade 
of such magnitude, or be followed by con- 
sequences so terrible. We cannot believe 
that this body of representatives, though 
corrupt to its center, and thirsting to be 
rich, looked forward for a moment and 
contemplated the poverty, the wretched- 
ness, the wars, the revolutions, the deso- 
lations, and the deaths, for which they 
were about to prepare the certain cause, 
and yet, in the face of these consequences, 
deliberately chose to give birth to an 
evil that would spread misery and death 
among millions of human beings, with the 
certainty and rapidity of a fatal epidemic. 
The guilt of deliberately choosing to fos- 
ter, encourage, and protect the traffic, 
under a full consciousness of the enormous 
evils which attend it, was reserved for the 
refined cruelty of the nineteenth century, 
ind for the wiser heads and tenderer 
hearts of the crown and parliament of 
Great Britain. Still a consciousness of 
guilt must have rested upon those repre- 
sentatives ; the enormity of the crime they 
were about to commit must have arisen 
before them; perhaps even the dim shad- 
ows of the future evils to which their ac- 
tion was about to give birth, fell upon thein. 
But, be this as it may, they are chargeable 
witha heavy amount of guilt, and the action 
of that day should stamp with infamy the 





name of every representative, who, against | 


every emotion of humanity, yielded to his 


guilty avarice, and gave his sanction to 
this nefarious trade, and the obloquy of all 
good men must settle upon that company 
that adopted, and that government which 
still sustains the traffic. 

Mr. Wheeler, an influential officer and 
member of the company, advocated the 


it was adopted as a happy expedient for 
raising a revenue for the support of 
government. At what time the Chinese 
commenced the practice of smoking opium, 
It is, however, a 
practice of recent origin among them. 
It is certain, that two centuries ago there 
must have been but little if any of it used, 
as no mention of it is made in the writings 
of the Romish missionaries, even down to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Previously to the time of the above action 


'of the East India Company, the trade 


rarely exceeded two hundred chests per 
year, and in 1767, the year in which the 
company determined to enter into the 
trade, the importation reached only one 
thousand chests, and even continued at 
that rate for some years, being principally 
carried on by some Portuguese merchants, 
who brought their opium from Turkey. 
From 1767 to 1794, the East India Com- 
pany made several adventures in opium, 
which were not very successful and which 
yielded but little profit. But notwith- 
standing the discouragements met in their 
first attempts, the servants of the company, 
convinced that the Chinese had acquired 
a taste for the fatal drug, which would 
lead them on to a more extensive con- 
sumption of it, and that the vast popu- 
lation and wealth of the country presented 
an almost boundless field for the traffic, 
continued their efforts with a perseverance 
worthy of a better cause. In 1780 they 
succeeded in stationing two small vessels 
in Lark’s Bay, south of Macao. In 1781, 
the company freighted a vessel to Canton, 
but were obliged to sell the lot, which 
consisted of one thousand six hundred 
chests, at $200 per chest, to one of the 
Hong merchants, named Sinqua, who, 
being unable to dispose of it, reshipped it 
for the Archipelago, where the consump- 
tion of opium was more prevalent. Ten 
years later than this, the trade was still 
of an unpromising character, and the 
opium was imported under the head of 
medicine at a duty of $7 per ewt., in- 
cluding charges, and sold for about $370 
per chest. 

In 1794, the owners of the two ships in 
Lark’s Bay, after having suffered much 
annoyance from the pirates and revenue 
cutters, loaded the opium on board a 


| single vessel and brought her to Wham- 


: 


poa, where she lay unmolested for more 
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than a year, selling out her cargo. This 
unpromising method of introducing opium 
into China continued for about twenty- 
five years, until 1820, when the Governor 
Genera! and Collector of Customs at Can- 
ton issued an edict forbidding any vessel to 
enter the port in which opium was stored, 
and making the pilots and Hong merchants 
The 
Portuguese were at the same time forbidden 
to introduce it into Macao, and every 
officer in the Chinese Custom House at 


responsible for its being on board. 


that place was made responsible for pre- 
venting its introduction, under the heaviest 
penalties. ‘I‘wenty years before that time 
the importation of the pernicious drug had 
been the 
the severest penalties, as a growing evil 


interdieted by emperor, under 
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the trade, led to the speedy establishment 


which was wasting the time and consuming | 


the property of the subjects of his realm, 
and draining the country of its wealth to 
pay for the ** vile dirt’ of outside countries. 
The Hong merchants were required to 
give bonds, in 1809, that no ship which 
discharged her eargo at Whampoa should 
have opium on board. 

The issuing of these stringent prohibi- 
tions by the government, and the necessity 
the local 
flicting the penalties of the violated laws, 


authorities began to feel of in- 


violation they themselves had 
connived, forced the opium merchants to 
withdraw from Maeao and Whampoa, and 
to station their ships under shelter of 
Linton Island, in the bay at the entrance 
of Canton River, beyond the jurisdiction 
of the provincial governors. At this place 
the merchants established a depot of re- 
and henceforth Linton be- 


ceiving ships, 

eame the seat of an extensive trade. 
Here large and well-armed vessels might 
be seen reposing at anchor throughout the 


year, except in summer, when the ships 
moved to safer anchorages off the river, 
to avoid the severity of the typhoons. 
Their business was to receive the large 


quantities of opium brought by other 


vessels from India, and to deal it out in 
chests and eases to the Chinese junks, 
peculiar vessels called “ fast-crabs” and 
* scrambling dragons,” from which it was 
retailed at various points on shore. This 


the great but not the only 
In 1821 the 
an English vessel, made an ex- 
the of 


which proved unexpectedly suc- 


eontinue d to be 


depot for opium until 1839. 
Merope, 
periment | 
China 


eessful, and giving a 


voyage along coast 


strong Impetus to 


| 


| 


of the system of delivering opium at differ- 
ent cities along the coast, so that in 1838 
the Chinese coast, from Macao to Chusan, 
had become the constant cruising ground 
of twenty opium ships, while the waters 
of Canton were converted into a grand 
rendezvous for more than thirty boats 
engaged in the seductive traffic. 

The exclusive commercial privileges of 
the East India Company ceased at the 
time of the renewal of their charter in 
1834, and from that time the company 
was no longer directly connected with the 
opium trade in China. But they still con- 
tinued the cultivation of the poppy on a 
greatly increased scale, and thus supplied 
nearly the whole quantity of the drug in- 
volved in the traffic, and derived from it, 
as we shall see immediately, an annually 
increasing revenue, exceeding in amount 
the revenue derived from any other single 
source, except only the land revenues, and 
the income from the salt trade, which, 
like that of opium, 
monopoly, While 
operations of the company only served the 


governmental 
the 


is a 


this change in 
purpose of withdrawing the transactions 
of that body in opium from the coasts of 
China, and of concentrating the efforts in 


the cultivation of the poppy in India, and, 


| therefore, in no respect diminished their 


actual connection with the trade, or re- 
lieved the British Government from any 
of its responsibility for allowing and fos- 
tering the production of opium in its 


Indian possessions, this movement itself 


| involved the government of Great Britain 


| more directly and extensively in the traffic 


| as carried on in China, and produced the 


beginning of those circumstances which 


| led on by inevitable steps to the war of 


1840, which can only be viewed as an 
opium war. 

But before we follow the history of the 
opium trade in China, and develop the 
connection of the British Government with 
that traffic the of 
sovereign, we must study more fully the 


in territories another 
relations of India and the East India Com- 
pany with the production of opium, and 
thus be enabled to indicate more plainly 
the connection of the government of Great 
through her own 
We need not con- 
sume the 


method of cultivating the poppy, and of 


Jritain with this trade 
territorial possessions. 


time and space with noticing 


preparing the opium for market ; nor need 
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we here dwell upon the arbitrary and com- 
pulsory system under which the natives 
of India are compelled to cultivate the 
poppy and produce the opium, and to de- 
liver every portion of the drug to the 


! 
| 


| 


great salt monopoly. In 1837-38, so 
rapid was the increase of this traffic, that 


the sales amounted to 22,429,041 rupees ; 


| exceeding the income from the salt mono- 


| poly by more than 5,000,000 rupees, and 


company’s servants, with whom the whole | 


trade is a complete monopoly. 
portion of the opium produced under the 


supervision of the company is sold in the | 


interior provinces of India, for native con- 


A small | 


equaling two-thirds of the sum of the great 
land revenue itself. Omitting the land 


| and salt revenues, this immense income 


sumption; but the greater part of the | 
whole product is gathered into two great 
factories, and sent down the river Ganges | 


to Calcutta. 
auction, on regular market days, to mer- 


Ilere it is publicly sold at | 


chants, who immediately export the most | 


of it to China. The cost to the govern- 
ment of each chest of opium prepared for 
the market, is found to be about 300 
rupees, about $136. ‘The price at 
which it is sold varies somewhat with the 
quantity in market and the demand abroad, 
but it generally is disposed of at 1200 or 
1300 rupees per chest ; an average of more 
than four times its original cost. As the 
price of the drug varies with the season 
and demand, the market days in Caleutta 
are times of great life and excitement, 


or 


and the sales frequently afford oppor- 
tunities for great speculation among the 
In 1846, 21,629 chests were 
thus disposed of, making a net profit 
to the government of over £2,000,000 
sterling ; and in 1847 the sales were in- 
creased by 10,000 chests, at which time 


merchants. 


over 31,000 chests of opium were sold at 
Calcutta, realizing to the company a net 
revenue of £3,000,000. ‘The 
ment thus receives annually an immense 


govern- 


income from this seuree—an income which 
nearly all the politicians of India and Great 
Britain deem indispensable to the revenues 
of the British East India possessions. And 
yet this includes a part only, perhaps two- 
thirds, of the opium raised in India, and 
by no means the whole of the revenue de- 
rived from this unrighteous source. 

In the fiscal year of 1833-34, the time 
at which the commercial privileges of the 
company ceased, the opium sales at Cal- 
cutta amounted to 12,815,145 rupees; 
being an advance on the sales of the pre- 
vious year of more than 1,000,000 of ru- 
pees, and amounting to nearly one-fourth 
of the revenue derived from the onerous 
and tyrannical system of land taxation 
which prevails in the Bengal presidency, 
and nearly to the income derived from the 





from opium surpassed the sum of the rev- 
enue derived from all other sources in the 
Bengal presidency together ; it amounted, 
in fact, to nearly one-fourth of the total 
gross revenues of the presidency of Ben- 
gal! 

But the growth of this enormous trade 
has been steadily onward during the past 
twenty-five years. In 1848-49, the sales 
at Calcutta amounted to 34,930,275 rupees, 
or $15,893,275. The able editor of the 
* Friend in India,” in contemplating the 
rapid growth of this trade, 
makes use of the following language : 
“ Sixty years when Burke drew up 
his well-known report on the state of 
Bengal, the entire product of the opium 
did not exceed three millions of rupees ; 
but by the increasing demand of this arti- 
cle among the Chinese, and the good 
husbandry of the Board of Customs, the 


enormous 


ago, 


importance of this branch of our resources 
has been increased to such an extent that 
it exceeds the entire revenue derived from 
the land, when Warren Hastings quitted 
the government with so much triumph.” 

But this is not the whole of the East 
Indian trade in opium. An _ additional 
revenue is derived through the Bombay 
presidency, in the form of transit duties 
charged by the company for the trans- 
portation through their territories, of the 
large quantities of opium produced in the 
province of Malwa. Since the settlement 
of the long-continued difficulties of Central 
India, the trade in Malwa opium has in- 
creased very rapidly, and its production 
is still a flourishing and growing branch 
agriculture. In 1821 the total exports 
of that variety of the drug did not amount 
to 3,000 chests, while as early as 1839 
they amounted to 21,000 chests, worth 
about £2,000,000. Previously to 1830 
the Bombay government endeavored to 


1S 


= 


of 


obtain a monopoly of the sale of opium, 
such as exists at Caleutta; but with little 
success, as up to that time two-thirds of 
the produce of Malwa were carried to the 
Portuguese settlement of Damaun, (a small 
settlement to the north of Bombay,) where 
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it was exported. Up to that time the 
greater part of the trade was carried on 


| 


beyond the territories of Bombay, and of | 


course beyond the control of the British 
government. 
ernment, already deeply implicated in the 


But the Anglo-Indian gov- | 
| from 1830 to 1850. 


traffic, looked with envy on this large 
> ! 


hands, and in 1830 abandoned the attempt- 
ed monopoly, and invited the passage of 
the Malwa opium through their territories, 


by laying on it a transit-duty, similar to | 


that which was imposed in other states 
through which the opium passed. Soon 
after this the great territories of Scinde 
came into the possession of the English 
by the right of conquest, after which all 
the opium of Malwa was brought to Bom- 
bay, subject to a heavy tax for its transit 
through the company’s territories. This 
tax or pass-duty during the past twenty- 
five years has ranged from 175 to 400 
rupees per chest. 

Under this arrangement, the trade, in 
1832, yielded to the British government a 
revenue of £200,000; in the year 1848- 
49, the net revenue from this source 
amounted to over £600,000 sterling. The 
income from the transit of opium at Bom- 
bay, as early as 1835-36, amounted to 
nearly one-tenth of the whole revenue of 
the Bombay presidency. About 7,000 or 
8,000 chests of the opium produced in 
Malwa, are annually consumed in that 
and the adjacent provinces. The surplus 
of the production which was transported 
to Bombay in 1846 amounted to 25,000 
chests. At Bombay it is purchased by 
the merchants and exported to China, 
Opium and raw cotton are the principal 
articles of export from Bombay to China, 
and in 1836-37 there were exported of 
the former 20,882} chests, and of the 
latter 44,464,364 lbs., the value 
amounting to 32,675,047 rupees, or nearly 


whole 


three times the amount of exports to 
Great Britain, and constituting more than 
one-half the whole export trade of the 
Bombay presidency. 
China are more than twice the value of 


But we cannot better exnibit the im- 
portance, extent and growth of the East 
Indian trade in opium, than by summing 
up the transactions of the company in this 
article during a period of twenty years, 
We have ascertained 
from official reports, that the sales of 


branch of the trade which was not in their | opium at Calcutta, during that period, 


amounted to 399,914 chests, containing 
about 51,988,820 pounds of opium, from 
which was derived to the government a 
gross revenue of $173,767,439, or a net 
income to the treasury of $115,224,024. 
The transactions in the Bombay presi- 


| dency, during the same period, involve 
| 283,342 chests, or about 39,667,880 pounds 
| of Malwa opium; realizing to the com- 


| net revenue of $22.5 


These exports to | 


pany a gross income of $24,593,334, or a 
59,587. The aggre- 
gate of the company’s receipts, during 
these twenty years, amounts to the enor- 
mous sum of $198,360,773, or a_ net 
revenue from the trade in opium of 
$137,583,611. For this great income 
the company has sent forth, principally 
to China, 683,256 chests, or 91,656,700 


hy) 


pounds of opium! 

The magnitude of this fearful trade is 
truly startling, and when we allow our 
minds to dweli upon the incomparable 
evils which those ninety-one millions of 
pounds of a pernicious drug have wrought 
in China, it is truly appalling. Think of 
it, reader, that this company has sent forth 
to China, in the brief period of twenty 
years, nearly one hundred millions of 
pounds of opium! Think of this enor- 
mous quantity of a poisonous drug, smug- 
gled into the Chinese empire in twenty 
years, against the most stringent edicts and 
protestations of the government; against 
the of the most 
faithful officers of the empire; against 
the wishes of the wisest and best, and 
the vast majority of the people ; and even 
against such opposition of the nation as 
eventually led to the declaration of war. 
Think of the consumption of that enor- 
mous quantity of the drug by the deluded 


earnest remonstrances 


| victims of this most seductive practice. 


the products of China imported into Bom- | 
¥ | 
bey, and for several years past the surplus | 


has been returned in bullion, and to a large 


extent by bills on London, drawn by the | 


merchants, and in bills on the Indian gov- 
ernment, drawn by the agents of the com- 
pany, thus constituting a perpetual drain 
on the moneyed resources of China. 


Think of the enormous sum of nearly 
two hundred millions of dollars, drained 


| from the resources of a single country, to 


which must be added a large percentage 
for the profits realized by the individual 
merchants engaged in the traffie in China; 
and all for a worthless drug that is working 
poverty, desolation, and death throughout 
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the country. Look at it, men of England, 
whose greatest honor is the glory of your 
nation, and whose proudest boast is the 
justice, the equality, the beneficence of 
your government. Look at it. See the 
work of your countrymen; a trade al- 
lowed and protected by your government ; 
an evil of unequaled magnitude, originated 
and perpetuated by the unfeeling avarice 
of Englishmen ; and defended by the au- 
thority and arms of your government. 
Look at it, and see if it be not a wrong 


and injustice to a sister nation, sufficient | 


to tarnish the boasted glory of your coun- 
try. Look at it, Christians and philan- 
thropists of the world, and see if it be 
not an evil of sufficient enormity to call for 
your attention and interference. 





(For the National Magazine.] 
TRIFLES! THERE ARE NONE. 


R. CUMMING says: 
trifles in the biography of man. 


‘“ There are no 
It 
is drops that make up the sea ; it is acorns 
that cover the earth with oaks, and the 
ocean with glorious navies. Sands make 
up the bar in the harbor’s mouth, on which 
rich are and little 
things in youth accumulate into character 


argosies wrecked ; 
in age, and destiny in eternity.” 
Some one has said: ** Whether an in- 
sect shall deposit her egg in the bark of a 
young oak, or in some other place, would 
seem an incident as unworthy the provi- 
dence of God as anything conceivable. 
This deposit, however, after a few months 
becomes a worm, which corrodes the tree. 
This tree, when many years have brought 
it to maturity—the defect not having been 
noticed and duly estimated—is used as 
part of the timber of a large vessel. In 


this vessel, let it be supposed, are sent | 


dispatches, which, if duly received, would 
prevent a national war, affecting the for- 
tunes, and morals of thousands. 
While employed in service, the defective 
timber gives way; the leak is not dis- 
covered until it is too late to prevent the 
of the An 
event, comprehending not only this loss, 


lives, 


loss either vessel or crew. 
but a national—perhaps a national revolu- 
tion—may therefore depend upon a cireum- 
stance the most casual and trifling.”’ 





Major Andre was a brave officer; but | 


fortunately for the present happy and pros- 


perous condition of these United States, | 
| ard’s books were ‘* full of treason” against 


his bravery forsook him on the most im- 


portant occasion of his life. He has been 
made the bearer of treasonable dispatches. 
Instead of presenting his passport, he asks 
a question which immediately excites sus- 
picion in the minds of the sentinels. His 
person is subjected to a rigid examination. 
The boots and hose are pulled off, and 
the traitorous documents are discovered. 
Now, had the British officer acted in 
character—promptly shown his passport— 
instead of attempting to play the Yankee, 
by “asking a question,” the probability is 
that he would have been allowed to pro- 
ceed without further interruption. It is 
equally probable that West Point would 
have been delivered up, and to this day 
the independence of these States might 
not have been obtained. 

Sir Walter Scott tells the story of a 
parsimonious kinsman of his, who on being 
informed that a family vault in the church- 
yard was decaying, and likely to fall in, 
and that £10 would make the repairs, 
proffered only £5. It was not sufficient. 
Two years after he proffered the full sum. 
A report was now made that the breeches 
were now so much increased, that £20 
would scarcely serve. He hesitated, hem- 
med and hawed for three years, then of- 
fered £20. ‘The wind and rain had not 
awaited his decision, and less than £50 
would not serve. A few years afterward 
he sent a check for £50, which was re- 
turned by post, with the intelligence that 
the aisle had fallen the preceding week. 

About two hundred and twenty years 
ago might have been seea perambulating 
the county of Shropshire, England, a 
pack-peddler. While in the little village 
of Rawton, he one day called at the hum- 
ble domicile of a Mr. Baxter. Mr. Baxter 
lightened the traveling merchant’s pack of 
one book. The contents of this book— 
Dr. Sibbs’* Bruised Reed” —were greedily 
devoured by Mr. Baxter’s son Richard, a 
lad, then about fifteen years of age. This 
book was God’s chosen instrumentality 
in “turning the youth from darkness to 
light’”—from * sin to holiness.” Richard 
Baxter became so prodigious a writer, as 
to receive from the notorious Judge Jef- 
fries—on one occasion of being arraigned 
before him—the following very flattering 
compliment: * Richard, thou hast written 
as many books as would load a wagon, 
and every one of them as full of treason 


as an egg is full of meat.’ Truly, Rich- 








the “ kingdom of darkness.” Philip Dod- 
dridge became a voracious reader of Bax- 
ter’s treasonable publications. ‘Their con- 
tents so molded his moral and intellectual 
character, as to fit and induce him to deal 
such terrible blows against the reign of 
sin, as are given in his “ Rise and Prog- 
Religion.” This book 


means of the conversion of the great cham- 


ress of was the 
pion of West India emancipation, Wilber- 
force. But healsobeecame an author. It 
was his “ Practical View of Christianity” 
which Lech 
knowledge of true religion. 


Richmond to the 
Richmond 


wrote the world-renowned * Dairyman’s 


brought 


Daughter,” which has been translated into 
more than fifty different languages, and 
has probably been blessed to the conver- 


sion of thousands of men. 
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shown that such was the financial con- 
dition of the State, that the granting of 
supplies for the above object was quite out 
of the question. But it was immediately 
suggested that a revenue might be raised 
in his majesty’s North American colonies, 
every way adequate to the demands in 


question. Searcely had this suggestion 


been made, ere it was put into execution. 


The first en- 


thusiastic outburst of patriotism exhibited 


The colonies were taxed. 


by his most gracious majesty’s most loyal 
trans-Atlantic subjects, was the holding of 
the most celebrated tea-parly ever re- 
corded. Preeminently—Tue fea-party, so 
sufficiently evident by the fact, that the 


capacious Boston harbor was the fea-pot. 


| This tea-party was but the prelude to 


What these thou- | 


sands have done, with their tongues, their | 


pens, and the influence of their religious 
character, for the spread of divine truth 
and grace, the day of eternity alone will 
Little did 
Shropshire suppose, that there was among 
stock of 


ined to exert so mighty an in- 


declare. the poor peddler of 


his trashy songs and ballads a 


book, des 
fluence upon the eternal interests of thou- 
sands of immortal spirits. 

Some fourseore years ago—by reason 


of the absurd system of an 


1 he reditary 
L voung man much more large- 
ly endowed with prid¢ 


‘ } 
MHOnArenY 


raised to the dignity of the British sov- 


ereigonty. Unfortunate ly for the personal 
and state interests of George III., he was 
surrounded by flattering courtiers, intrigu- 

r and designing men, who understood 


well the weak points of their prince’s char- 


icter. These wily eoufederates, point- 


ing him one day to the “ sorry, dingy old 
James,” so “ like a stable,” 
insisted that it was the farthest remove 
from a fit and proper place for the royal 
residence for the greatest monarch in the 
world. ‘The bait took. The haughty king 

illowed George IIl.’s 
fondness for architeeture is matter of his- 


torie notoriety, ae 


itification in the present instance. 


at t with avidity. 


resolves to afford it 
An eligible site is immediately selected in 


Ivde Park. The 


s for a grant of one 


king applies to his min- 
million pounds 


ing, with which to commence the un- 


de king, He is reminded of the ex- 
penses of the war in which the nation was 
then involved, and the consequent impov- 
erished state of the treasury. It was 


than /rains, was | 


other more general and more enthusiastic 
outbursts of national feeling, which fol- 
lowed in rapid succession upon the ques- 
But 


by a strange, and altogether unlooked-for 


tion of a new palace in Hyde-Park. 


combination of the most untoward circum- 


the material on which it was 


intended to erect the palace was never 


stances, 


shipped for the much-desired destination. 
The loyal trans-Atlantic subjects appear 
to have discovered that the material was 
so abundant as to be quite sufficient to 
romantic idea was 
than it 
mously voted to attempt its execution. 
The 


sanguine expectations of its bold and daring 


build anarion! The 


no sooner conceived was unani- 


result has far exceeded the most 


Instead of a costly residence 


shelter of a weak-minded im- 


proje etors, 
for the 


becile—nay, wsane man, whom some peo- 


ple were foolish enough to call a “ sing, 
behold the 
the world’s history has ever prese nted. 


tnd all too! 


we already greatest nation 


this Sprung from a tea-pot 
The magician’s wand is no circumstance 
to it. 
setiidansiiitgteas 

Lorp Jerrrey.—Lord Jeffrey was by no 
means an early riser. He had to be in 
court at nine o’elock, which alarmed him 
more than anything else in his new situa 
He tells one of 
_ | 


hard work 3 


his most cherished 
| 


tion. 


have certainly h rather 


but I do not find it 


friends 


rksome., 


Kkven the early rising, which I dreaded 
the most, proves very bearable. Cer- 
tainly in the whole of my past life I 
never saw so many sunrises as since the 
beginning of November, and th have 


been inexpressibly beautiful.” 























{For the National Magazine.]} 
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as to others who, under the influence of a 


| false and morbid sympathy, are forever 
ympathy 


seeking after something to weep and sigh 
over, it was thought they had as well ex- 


| haust themselves on this subject as any 


i very incorrect view of the subject upon | 


which he treats, calculated to lead to con- 
clusions entirely erroneous, not only in 
regard to Mormons and Mormonism, but 
specially in regard to the people of Han- 


other. And it is not that Illinois needs a 
vindication, but for the sake of truth that 
I write. 

With the first part of the article I have 
no particular controversy, (one item ex- 
cepted,) as the writer is evidently shaking 
out his pinions for a flight, and may be 


| allowed to substitute rhetoric and fancy 


cock and the adjoining counties, and the | 


circumstances leading to, and accompany- | 
| now number “ half a million” will make 


ing the Mormon expulsion from the state. 
My father emigrated from Vermont, and 
was the first settler in an adjoining county, 
{Schuyler,) two years before the first ‘ log 
eabin” was built in Hancock County, sub- 
sequently the seat of the Mormon difficul- 
ties, 

In 1836 I was admitted into the Illinois 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; preached more or less in 
Haneock County every year for the next 
eight years ; included a good part of Han- 
cock County in the Macomb District, 
which [ traveled in 1838-9 ; was stationed 
the two following years in Quincy ; the 
year after at Rushville, all in counties ad- 
joining Hancock; knew Joe Smith and 
many of the leading Mormons personally ; 
have been conversant with some of the 
leading men of the seet who had left them, 


who were fully convinced of their 


and 
iniquity before they left Missouri, and had 
many private and some public discussions 
of their doctrines ; so that I may say with- 
out boasting, “ having had perfect under- 
standing of all these things from the very 
first, it seemed good to me also to write.” 
And I may add further, from personal 
aequaintanee with many of the citizens 
ot 
the expulsion of the Mormons, that they 
will not suffer by comparison with an 
equal number of citizens from any other 


part of the Union, in regard to intelli- 
genee, morals, or love of law and order. 
Some of a different class were engaged 
init; but these formed the exceptions, and 
not the rule. 

Ileretofore they have not undertaken a 


vindication of their conduct, for the simple 
reason that they needed none with those 
} 


who were acquainted with the facts ; 


Iilinois who were active in effecting | 


probably correct so far as it goes ; 


and | 


for truth and fact. The item to which 
exception is taken relates to their num- 
bers. No doubt the assertion that they 


Elder Snow, Orson Hyde, Apostle Pratt, 


and even Governor Young himself stare 
amazingly. All nonsense, and nothing like 
truth. In 1850 they numbered in Utah 


eleven thousand three hundred and eighty, 
and the estimated population of the en- 
tire territory in 1853 is only twenty 
thousand, while the great majority in 
Carson’s Valley (included within the ter- 
ritory) are not Mormons. iverybody 
knows that out of the territory, and within 
the United States, their numbers are but 
nominal. Strang, at the Manitou Islands, 
in Lake Michigan, and Rigdon, near Pitts- 
burgh, are leaders of small companies, 
in all; 


say 
from two and 
these are growing ‘ small by degrees and 
beautifully less,” continually. Out of the 
United States their converis are numbered 


to three hundred 


by a few thousands, according to their own 
showing, which is much more likely to 
magnify than minify the facts in the case. 
“ V[alf-a-million!!” Even the veritable 
Madam Rumor herself, with her well- 
known proclivity to fiction, falsehood, and 
exaggeration, would have choked at this. 
Thirty thousand is much nearer the truth. 

The history of the Smith family is suf- 
ficiently correct to pass without special 
note, although the picture might have 
been darkened greatly. 

The story of the Spaulding manuscript, 
&e., as the origin of the Mormon bible, is 
but if 
correct to any extent, the original docu- 
ment has been greatly mutilated, as no 
* oraduate” of an ordinary common school 
—notto say “ Dartmouth College”—would 


be guilty of vulgarisms 


so many gross 
and glaring violations of the plainest rules 


of vranimiar. 
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The style is low and vulgar, and, if 
written by Mr. Spaulding, as it was sub- 
sequently printed, it will doubtless stand 
peerless and alone, as the most suecess- 
ful effort of the violation of every rule of 
taste and language which the history of 
our vernacular has ever furnished. Inter- 
nal evidence is not wanting that some 
manuscript has furnished the ground-plan 
of the work, but that another hand has 
greatly enlarged the text, making such 
additions as the peculiar doctrines, &c., 
of the system required. 

A few extracts will show that a con- 
siderable portion of the book was sug- 
gested by the anti-masonie excitement of 
western New-York, which commenced in 
the neighborhood, and near the time that 
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| = 
cannot be at a loss as to the origin of the 


above. 

The last part of the book is to a con- 
siderable extent made up by presenting in 
an awkward way objections to infant bap- 


| tism, (Smith was educated in the Baptist 


Joe Smith professes to have found the 


plates from which the record was taken. 
The Lamanites, a wicked and ungodly 
race who figure largely in the work, are 
represented as originating and _ perfect- 
ing a “ secret combination,” bound with 
“oaths,” and having “ signs” by which 
they could recognize each other, &e.; and 


Church,) mingled with Rigdon’s doctrine 
of “baptism for the remission of sins,” 
which he (Rigdon) embraced when a 
Campbellite preacher, and made a pro- 
minent feature of Mormonism. Take the 
following as an illustration :— 


“ And now, my son, I speak unto you concern- 
ing that which grieveth me exceedingly; for it 
grieveth me that there should disputations rise 
among you. For if I have learned the truth, 
there has been disputations among you con- 
cerning the baptism of your little children. 
°° © For immediately after I had learned these 
things of you, I inquired of the Lord concern- 
ing the matter. And the word of the Lord 
came unto me saying, * * * I came into the 
world not to call the righteous but sinners to 
repentance ; the whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick ; wherefore little children 
are whole, for they are not capable of commit- 
ting sin, = * * wherefore, my son, I know that 


| it is solemn mockery to baptize little children. 


one Gadianton, a kind of Jeroboam-the- | 


son-of-Nebat character, introduced this 
** secret combination” among the Nephtes, 


The 


following, as a specimen, will sufficiently 


or religious portion of the people. 


illustrate this portion of the book :— 


* And now, my son, these directors were pre- 
pared that the word of God might be fulfilled 
which he spake saying, I will bring forth out 
of darkness unto light all their secret works 
and their abominations, © > ° And I will bring 
to light all their secrets and abominations unto 
every nation that shall hereafter possess the 
land. * * Yea, their secret abominations have 
been brought out of darkness and made known 
unto us. > Retain all their oaths and their 
covenants and their arguments. Yea, 
and all their signs. ° ° - And only their wick- 
edness and their murders shall ye make known. 
e¢ Ye shall teach them to abhor such 
wickedness and abominations and their mur- 
ders. And the blood of those which they 
murdered did ery.”—Book of Alma, chap. xvii, 
pp. 325-9, tirst edit., Mormon Bible. 


Also the following, from another part :— 


* Yea, woe be unto you because of that great 
abomination which hath come among you; and 
ye have united yourselves unto it, yea, to that 
secret band which was established by Gadian- 
ton. Behold there were men which were 
judges which also belonged to the secret band 
of Gadianton, and they were angry,” &c., &e.— 
Book of Helaman, chap. iii, p. 428. 


Any person conversant with the period- 
ical literature of the locality and time 


* © this thing shall ye teach, repentance and 
baptism unto they which are accountable, and 
capable of committing sin, 7 * > and their lit- 


| tle children need no repentance, neither bap- 


tism, * > * Behold, I say unto you that he 
that supposeth that little children needeth 
baptism is in the gall of bitterness and in the 
bonds of iniquity; wherefore should he be cut 
off while in the thought he must go down to 
hell. 2 = * And he that saith that little chil- 
dren needeth baptism, denieth the mercies of 
Christ, and setteth at naught the atonement of 


him, and the power of his redemption. Woe 


| unto such; for they are in danger of death, hell, 


and an endless torment.’”—Book of Moroni, 
chap. viii, ‘pp. 581-2, 


Much more twaddle of a similar char- 


acter will be found in the book. This, 


| doubtless, will be deemed sufficient. 


| tions of the 


These quotations furnish strongly pre- 
sumptive evidence that all similar por- 
book were not written by 
Mr. Spaulding. As his manuscript was 
finished some years before the mysterious 
disappearance of Morgan, and the great 
excitement consequent upon that event, 
and at when 
were flourishing and popular, it is hardly 
supposable that he would hold them forth 
in the unfavorable 
Mr. Spaulding was a Presbyterian or 


a time secret fraternities 


light above; and as 


Congregational minister, if I am correctly 
informed, he would not have 
everybody to “death, hell, and eternal 
torment,” who held to infant baptism. 


doomed 
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“The Book of Covenants,” and “ Pratt’s 
Voice of Warning,” 
far as style is concerned, yet equally het- 
erodox in doctrine, and worse in morals 
than their bible ; both of which are re- 
ceived as inspired, and binding on the 
conscience and life. The latter is a 24mo. 
volume, of some one hundred and fifty 
Pratt, one of the 
a 





pages, given by 
twelve apostles I think, or at least 
prophet, and is a savage philippie against 
the people of these United States, because 
they refused to embrace Mormonism— 
announcing that ‘* God’s sword was bathed 
in blood in heaven ;” that he had delivered 
it to the saints, (Mormons ;) and that who- 
would not submit to the saints 
(Mormons) within ten years, I think, 
become food for the vultures and 
wild beasts. It was published, as near as 
I recollect, in 1838, and is just as clear 
a denunciation of destruction to the Amer- 
ican people by the Mormons, if they do 
not embrace Mormonism, as is the denun- 


; 


soever 


should 


ciation of destruction to the Canaanites 
by Israel, in the Bible. 

The former up of 
revelations, given at different times, to 
different individuals, and on different sub- 
jects. These two volumes and their bible, 
coupled with the convenient arrangement 
for obtaining a revelation at any time and 


is made various 


upon any subject as occasion may require, 
constitute the Mormon rule of faith. One 
important revelation, and one on which 
the Mormons practiced largely, establishes 
the two following propositions :—1. The 
earth the the fullness 
thereof in every 2. The saints 
(Mormons) have a right, as the 
children, to take the Lord’s property 
wherever they can find it, and whenever 
they want it. And it was their bold and 
open practice upon these principles, con- 
nected with many other kindred and inhe- 
rent evils that led to their expulsion from 
I]linois. 

Who the writer of the article 
review is we are not informed, and cer- 
tainly it is not a matter of importance to 
know. Evidence is furnished that he is 
moderately well acquainted with the earlier 
history of the sect, but lamentably igno- 
rant of their latter history. Why did he 
not tell his readers of the bogus money, 
and shinplaster bank, &c., of Smith and 
Co., while residing in Kirtland, Ohio? 
Or narrate their two days’ drunken frolic 

Vout. V.—26 ; 


is Lord’s, and 
sense. 


Lord’s 


under 


are rather better so 


at the “endowment” of their temple 
there?) Why did he not say something 
of the murders and thefts committed in 
Missouri? Or of Rigdon’s tamous ‘ Salt 
Sermon,” delivered on the fourth of July 
in Far West Mo. ? in which he asserted 
that Judas was murdered by the apostles 
for betraying his master; that Ananias 
and Sapphira were killed by the young 
men for lying; and all this to stimulate 
the “ Danites” to murder any who should 
dare to leave the Mormon fraternity ; and 
in the same discourse proclaimed war to 
the death with Missouri if she should dare 
to interfere civilly or otherwise with the 
Mormons. All this and much more 
passed over in silence! If the writer was 
ignorant of these facts, what business had 
he to write on the subject? If not, where 
is the honesty in suppressing them? Yet 
all this ‘eminently interesting history” 
is passed over in entire silence, while 
others, whose fathers, brothers and sons 
had been murdered by the Mormons, are 
held forth as the ‘ruffian population of 
the neighboring country,” simply because 
they would not allow a horde of pirates 
to fatten in their midst. 

The greatest outrage upon truth, how- 
ever, remains yet to be noticed. It reads 
as follows :—(See p. 487, Nat. Mag., 
June, 1854.) 

“Whatever charges were preferred against 
Smith and his disciples to justify the outrages 
to which they were subjected, the history of 
their expulsion from Nauvoo is simply a series 
of illustrations of the fact that the ruftian popu- 
lation of the neighboring country set on foot 
a vast scheme of robbery, in order to obtain 
the lands and improvements of the Mormons 
without paying for them.” 


is 


The above rash and unqualified sentence 
I have read with perfect astonishment. 
How any respectable man would dare to 
risk and ruin his reputation for candor and 
veracity, in the estimation of all who know 
the facts in the case, by such a non-truth 
is more than I can comprehend ; and I 
am bold to say that a more flagrant per- 
version of truth was never perpetrated in 
the English or any other language. 

Please permit me to ask, What is to 
be done when the bands of civil society 
are all broken 2—when the terms law and 
order are made the mere catch-words to 
authorize violence, outrage and murder ?— 











when frequent appeals to the civil author- 
| ities have only resulted in the defeat of 


| justice and increased outrage? Is there 
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nothing in life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
Are we 


not to be allowed to appear and remove 


happiness, worth contending for? 


those who will not allow us to possess 


those 
The bare supposition that any portion 


blessings quietly ? 


of the American people would “ set on 
foot 
off a flourishing city of fifteen or twenty 


a vast scheme of robbery” to drive 


thousand peaceable and orderly inhabit- 
ants is absurd. Permit me to state what 
ean be proved by a thousand unimpeached 
and unimpeachable witnesses now living. 


Within | 
lishment of the Mormons in Nauvoo, and 


ess than a year from the estab- 


some time before they became an object 


of either fear or favor politically, there 
had been a concerted plan of theft and 
plunder carried on by the Mormons in all 
the surrounding country. It was no very 
strange thing for a Mormon to take his 
team, drive into a neichboring field, load 
his wagon with oats, corn, or wheat, and 
take it off to Nauvoo ; or to ride out upon 
the prairies, herd as many beeves as he 
liked, and drive them to the same place ; 
rather stealthily at first, but boldly toward 
the last. 
thorities and the criminal arrested, 


When an appeal was made to the 


C1lVi au 


fifty or a hundred Mormon witnesses were 
called in, an a/tdt was proved, leaving the 
sufferer to pay costs, with a threat that 
if he wa 
would 
flicted. 


following arrangement was made :— 


s troublesome about it his house 


be some other evil in- 


burned, or 


To avoid paying their debts the 


“Tt was discovered,” says Governor Ford, in 
his History of Illinois, p. “© © that that 
people had an institution in their Church called 


105, 
five persons, 
ap] a kind of 
enardia his ‘ One,’ as trustee for the 
was to own all the property of the association ; 
that it were levied r debt by an 
execution, the Mormon 
longed to one or the other of the partic S 
i t be re juire d to defeat the execution.” 


‘Oneness,’ which was composed of 


over whom ‘ One’ was ointed as 


n. rest, 
if x 


so upon f 


s could prove that it be- 


as 





to 
all to whom they were indebted ; 


enabled them 


This 


swindle 


arrangement 


and they were not backward in earrying 
it out. This overbearing and perfectly 


lawless course had been pursued until all, 


or nearly all the original inhabitants of 


Nauvoo had left, and was then commenced 


on the old settlers of the county in gen- 
eral. When they proposed to sell and 


move away, none would buy but Mormons, 
and they would offer only from $1 
RO 


a 


per acre, for farms that were worth 
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from $15 to $25 per acre. Many of the 
old settlers had been plundered, swindled, 
and dragooned in this way out of their 
property, and it was boldly proclaimed by 
the Mormons, that they intended to take 
the entire county and the adjoining coun- 
ties in the same way. 

Add to this the following picture from 
saa History of Illinois,” 
:—(See pp. 320-322.) 


Governor Ford’s 
already alluded to 
ind for the arrest of Joe 


ude by Missouri, he became 
The Mormons 


“No further dem: 
Smith having been m: 


became 


emboldened by success. 


more arrogant and overbearing. In the winter 
of 1843 and ’44, the common council of Nau- 
voo passed some further ordinances to protect 
their leaders from arrest on demand by Mis- 
souri. Phey enacted that no writ issued from 
any other place than Nauvoo for the arrest of 
any person in it, should be executed in the city 
without an approval indorsed by the mayor— 
Smith was mayor:) that if any public officer, 
by virtue of any foreign writ, should attempt 


make an arrest in the city without such 
subject to 


to ar 
approval of his process, he should be 
} 


be imprisoned for life, and that the 





of the state should not have the power 
pardoning the offender without the consent 
of the m Lyor. When these ordinances were 


published, they created general ast 
in 


to set up a sepa- 





Many people began to believe, 
that the Mormons were about 





rate government for themselves, in ‘ 
the law of the state. Owners of property s 
in other counties made pursuit into Na ' 


and were fined by the Mormon courts for daring 





to seek their property in the ho Lo 
one such I granted a pardon. of the 
Mormons had been convicted of lar ny, and 
they never failed in any instance to procure a 


petition signed by fifteen hundred or two thou- 


sand of their friends for their pardon. But 
that which made it more certain than any- 
thing else that the Mormons contemplated a 
separate government was, that about this time 
they petiti med Congress to establish a ‘Terri- 


torial Government for them in Nauvoo, as if 
Congress had any power to establish such a 
government, or any other, within the bounds 
of the state. 

“To crown the whole folly of the Mormons, 
in the spring of 1844 Joe Smith announced 
himself as a candidate for President of the 
United States. His followers were confident 

| that he would be elected. Two or three thou- 
sand missionaries were sent out to preach their 
religion, and to electioneer in favor of their 
prophet for the presidency. This folly at once 


| this time, conceived the idea of making 


} } 


covered that people with ridicule in the minds 


of all sensible men, and brought them into con- 





flict with the zealots and bigots of all | litical 
parties; as the arrogance and extravagance: 
their religious pretensions had already aroused 


the opposition of all other denominations in re- 
ligion. 

“It seems, from the best information that 
could be got from the best men who had seceded 


90 lO.” from the Mormon Church, that Joe Smith, about 


himself 




















1 temporal prince as well as a spiritual leader 
of his people. He instituted a new and select 
order of the priesthood, the members of which 
were to be priests and kings, temporally and 
spiritually : these were to be his nobility, who 
were to be the upholders of his throne. He 
caused himself to be crowned and anointed 
king and priest far above the rest; and he pre- 
scribed the form of an oath of allegiance to him- 
self, which he administered to his principal 
‘ollowers. To uphold his pretensions to roy- 
alty, he deduced his descent by an unbroken 
chain from Joseph, the son of Jacob; and that 
of his wife from some other renowned person- 
ave of the Old Testament history. The Mor- 
mons openly denounced the government of the 
United States as utterly corrupt, and as being 
about to pass away, and to be replaced by the 
covernment of God, to be administered by his 
ervant Joseph, It is now at this day certain 
also, that about this time the prophet reinsti- 
tuted an order in the Church ealled the ‘ Danite 
Band.’ These were to be a body of pelice and 
guards about the person of their 
who were sworn to obey his orders as the orders 
of God himself. About time he a 
new touch to a female order already existing 
in the Church, called ‘spiritual wives.’ A doc- 
revealed, that no woman could 


sovereicn, 


this 


gave 


trine was now 

cet to heaven, except as the wife of a Mormon 
elder. The elders were allowed to have as 
many of these wives as they could maintain ; 


and it was a doctrine of the Church, that any 
could be ‘ sealed up to eternal life,’ by 
uniting herself wife or to the 
elder of her choice. This doctrine was main- 
tained by an appeal to the Old Testament Serip- 
tures, and by the example of Abraham and 
Jacob, of David and Solomon, the favorites of 
God 


female 
concubine 


as 


in a former age of the world.” 


Add to all this, and much more, that 


their city charter organized the Nauvoo 
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Legion, which was now drilled regularly | 
and well furnished with arms, partly from | 
| after the governor left Carthage for Nau- 


the state, but mostly from other sources, 


and numbered from four thousand to six 


thousand men, as they reported ;—that 


Smith had sent several expeditions or se- | 


cret embassies to Missouri, to murder the 
rovernor of that state, and had threatened 
several prominent individuals with the 
same fate ;—that he had his Danites sworn 
to 


of God—who looked upon him as the fol- 


obey his commands as the commands | 


lowers of Mohammed looked upon their | 


prophet—all this, and much more, carried 
on at the bidding of a coarse, loafing, vul- 
ear blaekcuard, called a prophet, backed 
hy twenty thousand people, all of the same 
‘rit ;—-that Nauvoo was the head-quar- 


t 
ters of a well-organized band of highway- 
men, burglars, thieves, and cut-throats ;— 
that no arrest could be made in the city ;— 
that this had been growing worse and worse 
beginning of their settlement 


from the 
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there ;—that many appeals had been made 
to the law, and that justice could not be 
obtained there ;—that society had been dis- 
solved ;—that the Legion had been ordered 
out to oppose the serving of a civil process 
in Nauvoo:—thus committing treason 
against the United States and the state 
of Illinois. And I submit it to any man 
of sense, whether the people were not 
justifiable in expelling them from the state. 
‘“ Ruffian inhabitants!” indeed. It 

slander, and utterly false. Many of them 
were from “ ruffian’” New-England, and 
have been as orderly and as quiet before 
Mormons, 
who were 


= 62 


and since the expulsion of the 
as their fathers and brothers 
left behind. 

The death of Joe Smith was an unlaw- 
ful, high-handed affair; but neither Han- 
cock County, nor the adjoining counties, 
nor the state of Illinois, are responsible for 
it. It was the work of a company of men 
mostly from Missouri, who had some old 
debts, and probably the murders of fathers 
and brothers to avenge—murders com- 
mitted by the Mormons while in that state. 
Part of the company was from Hancock 
and adjoining counties, and was composed 
of men whose feelings and rights had been 
outraged in the most egregious manrer. 
But the act was wrong; Smith was under 
arrest on the charge of treason, and the 
executive of the state had pledged his 
word that his person should be secure. 
The Carthage Grays had pledged their 
word to the governor that the persons of 
the prisoners should be protected. Soon 
voo, the Grays, left as a guard, learned 
that some two hundred desperate men, 
well armed, were in the neighborhood. and 
determined on the death of the Smiths. 
They could not have defended them if 
they had tried; but they should not have 
tacitly consented to their death. Rather, 
they should either have fought to the last, 
or let the prisoners go free, and favored 
their escape. ‘They did neither, and are 
justly censurable ; although any course af- 
forded but a poor prospect of escape for 
But why charge Illinois 
lt 


1 


the prisoners. 
or Hancock County with their death ! 
was neither known, planned, nor execute 
by the one or the other. We might as 
well charge the author of the article re- 
viewed with their murder. 

That the settlers had no part in the 
matter—indeed were afraid to have com- 
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mitted the act—is shown from the fact that 
they almost universally fled, lest the Nau- 
voo Legion should subject them to an 
indiscriminate massacre. And all that 
prevented such a catastrophe, probably, 
was the fuet that Governor Ford arrested 
the two messengers that had fled from 
Carthage to Nauvoo with the intelligence, 
just as they were about to enter the city ; 
touk them back to Carthage ; and then sent 

letter, probably dictated by himself, and 
written by two Mormon leaders, of a pa- 
cific character, which, with measures lin- 
mediately adopted, gave them to under- 
stand that though they might obtain a 
temporary advantage, they would soon 
have the whole force of the state arrayed 
against them, and of course, sooner or 
iter, would either be hung or shot, if they 
went to war. 

Thus was illegally punished a knave 
with the blood of scores of murdered vic- 
tims on his hands. 

For about a year after the death of the 
prophet, the depredations of the Mormons 
ceased to some extent, and the country 
Atter this the 
apostles and preachers of Mormonisin were 


| called in; and, says Ford, (His¢., pp. 


Was comparative ly quiet, 


‘It was announced that the world had re- 


t the gospel by the murder of the prophet 
nd patriarch, and was left to pe rish in its sins. 
In the mean time, both before and after this, 


the elders at Nauvoo quit preaching about re- 
ligion. The Mormons came from every part 

ring into the city; the congregations were 
regularly called te 


rether for worship; but in- 
stead of expounding the new gospel, the zealous 
ind infuriated preachers now indulged only in 


ses and strains of abuse of the Gentiles; 


ul it seemed to be their design to fill their 
t ers with the greatest amount of hatred to 
maukind except the ‘saints.’ A sermon 


io more than an inflammatory stump speech 
relating to their quarrels with their enemies, 
and ornamented with an abundance of profan- 
personal knowledge of 
this people, 1 can say with truth, that I have 


never known many of their leaders who were 


it From my own 


not addicted to profane swearing. No other 
kind of discourses than these we heard in the 
city. Curses upon their enemies, upon the 


country, upon government, upon all publie of- 
ticers, were now the lessons taucht hy the 
elders to influence their people with the highest 
degree of spite and malice against all who were 


not of the Mormon Church, or its obsequious 

From this time burglary, theft, eounter- 
feiting, and robbery, were practiced by 
them, and the perpetrators were- protected 


and secured in Nauvoo. ‘The county of- 
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| neighborhood, near Lima. 


| floors of the Mormon cabins. 


ficers were all Mormons or Jack-Mormons, 
and no criminal could be convieted. In 
this state of affairs, a company of Mormon 
thieves had been followed to a Mormon 
Search was 
made for the stolen property, (a wagon- 
load of leather,) and it, with many othe 
stolen articles, were found hid under the 
The peopk 
(mob if you please) then ordered them to 
leave in two days—after which they tore 
down the cabins, and burned thei in whole 
orin part. The Mormons left for Nauvoo, 
Buckinstos, 
the Jack-Mormon sheriff, ordered out the 


some twenty miles distant. 


posse-comitatus—but not a man would go. 
He then went to Nauvoo, where he raised 
several hundred armed Mormons, with 
which he swept the whole country, took 
possession of Carthage, and established a 
permanent guard there. The people fled 
everywhere from this horde of plunderers 
—some to Missouri, some to Lowa, and 
some to other parts of Illinois. During 
the ascendency of the sheriff and his posse, 
and in the absence of the people, the Mor- 


mons “ sallied forth and ravaged the coun- 


try, stealing and plundering whatever 
Was conve ment to carry or drive away 
M’Bratney was shot by this gang ; 


another 


party murdered a man by the name ot 
Daubneyar; I’. A. Worrell was waylaid 
and shot, and then pierced many times 
with bayonets by the Mormons ; and a man 
by the name of Wileox was murdered in 
Nauvoo, “as it was believed, by the orde1 
of the twelve apostles.” 

This, of course, brought matters to a 
erisis. Troops were ordered out; and 
when they arrived at Carthage it was very 
evident that the Mormons or the 


eCOple 


i t 


must leave. The governor, and other in- 


fluential men in the state, used all then 
influence to induce the Mormons to leay¢ 

and they finally agreed to do so as soon as 
the grass grew. The reason that some 
of them left in the winter was, they were 
told by those in high authority, that if they 
remained until the Mississippi opened in the 
spring, the United States troops would be 
upon them, and that every criminal would 
be arrested and tried. The * apostle Ss,” 
and leaders ef course, left, although they 
might have remained until spring. The 
reason is at once obvious. Many went in 
the spring ; yet from one thousand to two 
thousand remained, who still continued 


their old practices, saying, that they did 


~ 
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not intend to go until September ; when, | 
ifter much litigation and an array of of- | 
ficer against officer, and posse against | 


posse, and some fighting, in which quite a 
juantity of powder was burned and very 
little blood shed, they were removed by a 


j 


. . — | 
large foree from several adjoining coun- | 


ties, not with violence, but by agreement. 

Much might be added in regard to their 
polygamy and licentiousness—but I for- 
ear. The stream is too filthy for an 
ordinarily decent man to attempt to ford, 
sound, or swim it. 

All that is said in the article under re- 
view upon the subject of ‘unmatched 
thrift,” * sufferings,” &c., is mere fustian 
put in to fill out the picture—make out a 
Their hardships are trifles, com- 
pared with what some of the California 


ease. 


and Oregon emigrants have suffered ; and | 


their thrift is far behind Iowa, Wisconsin, 
or Minnesota. 


+ ere - 


ARCHITECTS AND ARCHITECTURE. 


()* E’S first impression upon rising from 
a 


ni P 2 | 
course of architectural reading is, | 


that architects by profession have little or | 
: 


no feeling for their art, and that they are 


therefore wanting in the very essence of | 


the knowledge which they profess; that 


in literal truth they want the heart of the 


matter. 


This is the case with architects | 


more than with other artists, because, in | 


fact, most architects are not artists, in any 


right sense of the word, at all. They are, 


nd often profess to be, merely ‘ profes- | 


sional” 
certain amount of knowledge of arithmetic, 
reometry, mechanics, details of ancient 
edifices, properties of different kinds of 
stone, and other technicalities, by the strict 


men—that is, men professing a 


observance of which they are enabled to 


undertake to build a house, palace, or 


chureh, warranted not to fall down for | 


fifty years or so, and according to any 


pattern or * school” which may be pro- | 


posed to them by their employers. 
true that there are noble exceptions to 
this rule; it is true, also, that “ archi- 


It is | 


tects,” in general, have a dreamy feeling 


that they are “ happier than they know,” 
! 


ind that the eraft they practice has been 


ealled 


woman, 


** frozen music” 
and “ petrified religion” by a fa- 
ious eritie and philosopher; and that 


there is something in the nature of the 
mystery of building which made it attrac- 


by a celebrated | 


tive to such artists as Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and Giotto. Every now and 
then, too, an amateur, like Ruskin, starts 
up, and asserts claims of the most start- 
ling character in favor of the craft in 
question; and actually persuades them, 
notwithstanding their noisy and pugna- 
cious asseverations to the contrary, into a 
transient feeling that they are not, as a 
body, quite up to the mark of their nom- 
inal calling; and that there is some differ- 
ence—not very distinctly defined in their 
own thoughts—between mere builders and 
true architects. But they soon manage 
to quiet their disturbed self-complacency 
by picking out certain technical deficien- 
cies in the writings of the said amateur, 
and gradually subside again inte artistical 
sleep and happy dreams that they are 
verily and truly architects, because they 
have ability to raise an edifice warranted 
to stand for fifty years or so, and to cover 
it, according to the taste and purse of the 
employer, with certain hieroglyphic sym- 
bols used by architects time out of mind 
—triglyphs, guttw, dentils, frets, honey- 
suckles, eggs-and-anchors, &c., if the ein- 
ployer be a rigid Greek ; pine-apples, rus- 
tications, skulls of eattle, armor, pitchers, 
and griffins, if he Romanizes; lozenges. 
billets, reptiles, fiendish combinations of 
human, vegetable, and animal, blank ar- 
cades, &c., if he be a lover of the Lom- 
bards ; and so on through the six or seven 
possible “styles,” which have been in- 
vented since the world began. 

* Very foolish and unartistieal indeed !” 
exclaim our readers, fair or otherwise, to 
themselves. But, good readers, are you 
any wiser yourselves in this matter? If 
not, do not be too ready to laugh at an 
ignorance which, after all, may perhaps 
be shown to be a characteristic of the 
“spirit of the age,” notwithstanding its 
marvelous strides and decided enlighten- 
ment in the direction of steam-engines, 
spinning-jennies, block-machines, and the 
like. 

A few columns may be not unprofitably 
spent in trying to arrive at an understand- 
ing of the main differences between an 
ancient architecture, in its own time and 
place, and our modern imitations of it 
If we succeed in arriving at even an ap- 
proximate knowledge of these differences, 
we shall then be in a position to reckon 
our chances of witaessing a real revival 
of architecture ; we may even be enabled 
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to give a hint or two that will advance 


such a revival, by dir 
hich, let it be remembered, will a: ways 


the guide of the “ professional” taste, 
mg as the people are the paymasters of 


architect. In making this endeavor, 
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ecting popular taste, 


history must have felt that it is one of the 
most difficult things in the world to arrive 
at a sound comprehension and feeling of 
the peculiar characteristics of a past age. 


There is a very much deeper diiferenc: 


e shall have occasion to adopt the views | 


rious Writers, but we shall not trouble 
d 


reade by constantly referring to 


rs 
s they probably never heard of. 

i strikes us, on glane- 
} 


‘architecture, is the 





ae > Lent 
OL vDUlldINg, except 


| Gothic, has thriven and _ flourished 
( in the nations in which it took birth. 
Architectures have been transplanted with 
the greatest care. [very imaginable con- 


ywth has been afforded to them. 
original magnitude, the same propor- 


the 
been press rved to them; but 


dition of ar 
ae 
tit details, have 


| 
al 


mS, same decorative 


in Vail. 


| and, if this be 


All good judges have pronounced them to 
be out of place; and have felt that a 
different national culture required to be | 
represented by a different mode of build- 

Without regard to the difference of 


clinate, which, though a highly important 


source of architectural diversities, is by 
no means their principal source, except 
s far as it has been instrumental in 


idueing th 


e. Now this is 
oiten felt and stated ; but it has not had 


ts due weight, because the mode in which 


e differences of national cul- 


a truth which has been 


‘hitecture becomes of na- 


ial 


been clearly explained ; and therefore the 


expr sslve 


tio culture has never, until recently, 


truth has affected only that comparatively 
nall, and morally and physically favored 


class of persons who are so constituted 


| 


between the men of one age and nation 
and those of any other age and nation, 
} 


than those who are more accustomed to 


philosophic generalizations than to sincere 


observation and study of facts are in th 
habit of believing. Even in our own 
country, manners and a large class ot 


thoughts and feelings have so far changed 


produce d 


since Chaucer’s-time as to havi 


a very sensible difficulty in the apprecia- 
tion of the men and deeds of that period ; 
so, how vast must be the 
| 


chasm by which our ordinary sympathies 
are separated from those of the ancient 
The arts 
of an ancient nation announce to us many 
In 
traversing, however carelessly, the Egyp- 
tian or the Ninevite galleries of the Brit- 


inhabitants of Egypt or India! 


more mysteries than they explain. 


ish Museum, we feel that we are among 
the 
There is nothing in our modern way oi 
li 
upon the face of those Egyptian and Nine- 
What seeret bond 
cali 


mouth 


foreign culture. 


relies of a very 


fe which lends any clew to the mystery 
vite kings and gods. 
was it which rendered that sublime 
compatible with that 
What unknown wisdom gave that strang 


sensual 


sweetness to a visage whos« 


pOssessol 


was ignorant of almost all our knowledge ? 


Those countenances exhibit a phase of 
spiritual being with which it is in vain 


that we endeavor to place ourselves fully 
enrapport. But there are certain obvious 
and leading elements of that ancient mod 
of life and thought which can be deter- 
mined and distinctly stated; and these 


| elements are sufficient for our present pur- 


; to be able to feel a truth of art, and 
to give full eredence to their feeling, with- 
out being able to state the grounds of such 
feeling in words. But when once the | 
modes of expressing diversity of culture 
have been analyzed and described, the 
number of persons to whom such truth 
uppeals becomes enormously increased ; 





thousands who could not at once feel 


e absurdity of a Greek temple in an 


in ish town, are able to see it clearly 


gh when explained to them in detail. 


ins 
yropose to Go at 


the chief thing we proj; 


| and recent criticism has detected a 


ent is to explain the point in question 


is to make it tolerably intelligible to 

have little 

of architecture. 
] 


mvery sensivi 


who or no technical 


I ove 
5 
e and careful student of 


pose, which is to show plainly why a style 


of art that suited one kind of culture can- 


not but be an absurd anachronism when it 
is attempted to be recalled ina subsequent 
and altered age. The related ideas of vast 


material power and of endless stability 


seem to have been the predominant con- 
stituents of the Egyptian culture as di 
tinguished from that of modern Europ: 

woe 
remarkable and most 
] 


1Cas 


systematic symovoi 


ization of these i in the architectu 


of the ancient Egyptians. The pyrar 


—of all forms the one which best con 


veys the feeling of perfect security again 
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the injuries of time—is traceable as the 
elementary form throughout the entire 
system of Egyptian temple architecture. 
Every feature of this system, not directly 
pyramidal, is found to aid the general py- 
ramidal effect, by conferring the emphasis 
of contrast or of repetition. A prominent 
concave cornice, for example, overhangs 
and powerfully contrasts with the slanting 
walls; perpendicular poles were fixed into 
channels cut deep into the inclined faces 
of the vast double-towered edifice which 
constituted the entrance and principal ob- 
ject in every temple-palace ; the form and 
decorations of the chief doorways were 
very subtly calculated to give a similar 
emphasis to the pyramidal edifice ; the 
of the their enor- 
mously superfluous number and strength, 


shape columns, and 
assisted most materially in confirming the 
impression of stability and power convey- 
ed by the main pyramidal outlines and 
the light obelisks always stand- 


surfiees ; 


ing in the elose neighborhood of these 
edifices conferred an admirably effective 
emphasis, by contrast, upon their massive 
forms; and various other architectural 


artifices were employed to heighten the 
eifect of the predominating form of the 
ti verlasting pyramid. 

It would be very curious to inquire how 
far the choice and intensification of this 
primary form, which so perfectly symbol- 
ized the ruling idea of the Egyptian in- 


tellect, was conscious upon the part of 
the architects ; but we have no time or 
eall to enter upon such an inquiry in this 
place It is enough for us that the truth 
of the critical analysis at which we have 


glanced is thoroughly confirmed by the 
feeling we all experience directly we look 
upon the picture or model of an Egyptian 
building. 

The anachronism of building in the 
ancient Egyptian style is too obvious to 


A 


cockney lodge to a suburban villa, a tomb, 


require that we should dwell upon it. 


or the entrance to a vault in a cemetery, 
are the limits to which the gloomy extrav- 
aganza of a revival of Egyptian archi- 
tect is ever allowed to go. We eould 
wish, indeed, that forms so little fitted to 
remind us of the hope of a “ joyful resur- 


nT 
re 


tion’? might never be associated with 


rec 


the grave, especially when our native 


style, the Gothic, affords means so beau- 
tifully fitted to express the Christian view 


of death; but still we can forgive 


architect of Highgate Cemetery for choos- 
ing a style which, in expressing the gloom 
of despair, is not wholly without relation 
to its object, as most modern architecture 
The cleverest adaptation of Egyp- 
tian design to a modern purpose that we 


is. 


| know of, is to be seen in a great northern 





iron foundry, in which the natural asso- 
ciations of vast material might are aptly 
expressed by the prevalence of the pecu- 
liar Egyptian outlines. 

The modern use of ancient Greek archi- 
tecture is an evil of infinitely greater 
magnitude, and it is one which will prob- 
ably hold up its head for a long while yet, 
in spite of the systematic attack which 
has been commenced against it by the 
best critics of the day. These critics, 
with the exception of Mr. Ruskin and 
one or two others, have erred by address- 
ing themselves to of 
to the people, who, as we have indicated, 


architects instead 


will always govern the architects, whom 
they pay, in the choice of styles. We 
shall be doing good service in divesting 
the question of all technicalities, and pre- 
senting the subject to our readers in such 
a way that they will not be sinning in 
ignorance if, after having read these re- 
marks, they choose, in their private capacity 
as builders of “villas” for themselves, or 
in their public functions, as members of 
parochial commissions or town councils, 
to give countenance to the perpetration 
of the absurdity in question. 

Ancient Greek architecture expresses 
a single idea, which is quite out of place 
as a leading idea in modern European 
art; and this idea it in 
way, which admits of searcely any varia- 
tion. It is true that our !ast phase of 
civilization, which began with the Refor- 
mation, has had no perfect architectural 
The architecture which 
most nearly represents it is now allowed 
by all to be the ‘ pointed Gothic,” a style 
admitting of infinite expansion and vari- 
ety. Now, if we look at the entire series 
of Greek temples of which the fragments 
remain must be struck with 
their strange similarity, almost identity, 
of plan. ‘There are, indeed, slight differ- 


expresses one 


representative. 


to us, we 


| ences of proportion and decoration, which 
| no doubt satisfied the ancient Greek, whose 
| entire constitution and culture led him to 
| love and endeavor after a narrow and thor- 


the | 


oughly comprehensible perfection, instead 
of striving, as all truly modern art does, 
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that which is incomprehensible, 


without 


after 


because and above ourselves. 


Modern art—Gothic architecture among 


the rest—aims at being the representative 


of the unfathomable mysteries of the uni- | 


verse, divine, human, and natural. Per- 
fection—such perfection as the Greek 
irtist aecquired—is out of the question in 
n art The 


Greek idea of perfection demanded that 


with such aims as these. 


its limits should everywhere be seen. 
Now, the perfection of modern art, as we 
find it in Gothie architecture, Shakspeare 
and Dante, Beethoven, or Michael Angelo, 
and illimitable 


consists in its unlimited 


character. You may re ad King Lear, or 
Cathedral 
still 


something new from the words of the one 


look upon Strasburgh every 


day of your life, and be learning 


and the symbols of the other: but give 
the same amount of attention to a Greek 
tragedy or a Greek temple, and you will 
find that 


absolute and 


your immediate impression of 


limited beauty will be con- 


tinually intensified, but that it will never 
expand. Jt was the same with Greek 
music, which divided the octave into 


tetrachords, and, in its most approved 


form, the enharmonic, proceeded by quar- 
ter-tones—a system in which, as any young 
lady moderately versed in music will tell 
you, it 1s quite impossible for the modern 
to take delight, on account of its 
extremely limited and monotonous nature. 

The ex- 


pressed by the forms of Greek temple 


mind 


peculiar sentiment, or idea, 


architecture is even more foreign to the 


character of our best eivilization than is 


the complete absence of variety in the mode | 
of its expression. Conscious power—in 
common parlance, “ self-sufliciency,’— 
constitutes at once the merit of the Gre- 


cian architecture for the Greek, and its 


demerit for the denizen of a Christian 


state. In Greck edifiees, recent archi- 


tectural criticism has traced the working 
of this idea in the most unmistakable way. 

The varieus details of the Dorie portico 
are pert ctly subordinated to the single 
In the 


und Corinthian styles, exactly the 


expression of conscious power. 


lonic 
same idea prevails, but the means em- 


ployed for expressing it are somewhat dift- 
And this idea, 


expressing it, are repeated, with searcely 


ferent. and these means of 


iny modification, in every known monu- 
ment of Grecian arehitecture. 
and the 


Roman architecture, various 
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styles adopted at the time of the so-called 
** Renaissance,” in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, are only bastard forms 
of the ancient Greek mode. The Greek 
idea was very imperfectly perceived by 


the architects of these schools, and in 


adopting it they mixed it up with all 


kinds of incongruous forms and decora- 
tions. The arch—the invention, or rather 
the first grand practical application of 
which belongs to the Romans—instead of 
being allowed by them to form the germ 
of an entirely new architecture, like the 
* Lombard style,” was foreed into an un- 
natural association with the vertical and 
horizontal members of the pure Greek 


mode; and the * Renaissance” architects 


repeated and * improved” this blunder. 
Now, if we look about us, anywhere in 
London, or in any other modern European 


city, what do we see on all sides but 
examples of the ludicrous anachronism 
which we have been endeavoring to ex- 
that really 


monument, 


magnificent, 
the New 


British Museum, down to the doorway of 


pose ! From 


though mistaken 
our own suburban abode, everything re- 


cently raised in London is pure Greek, 


except the churehe Ss, and one or two 
notable public edifices, of which the archi- 
tect seems at last to have become alive 


fact that we have an 


architecture of owr ou ny, although it has 


to the significant 


been utterly ne ole cted ever since the times 
of the Tudors. Surely, this is a most 


surprising example of respect for anti- 


quity at the expense of the respect due 


to ourselves and to our peculiar re- 


quirements. Nobody pretends to feel any 
pleasure in beholding Greek architecture, 
except in its proper place and with its 
appropriate context, amidst the wrecks of 
Athens. Our 
the portico of the British Museum, and 
count the shafts of the colonnade, and go 

not doubting but that they 
beheld a noble work of art—and they are 


country cousins stare at 


away, have 


quite right; but ask them if the sight has 
produced any feeling and left any impres- 


sion in their hearts; and if they are 


honest, as more than “ one in ten 
cousims are, they will 


No. The 


it is not at home with us: 


sand” of country 


tell you frankly, thing is an 


anachronism ; 
the model of the Parthenon zn the Museum 


is all right; but to make one of our chief 
national monuments itself nothing more 


than a model of a departed art, is either a 
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stupendous blunder, or a most lamentable 
and false confession of national poverty 
in the way of architectural invention ; 
and all people feel this, although their 
feeling may not yet have ripened into 
thought. 

Of al] the fine arts, architecture the 


most rigidly demands an adherence to | 


truth; for it is the only fine art which is 
at the time a “useful” art; and 
this, its essentially practical character, 
renders all sacrifices to merely fanciful 


same 


and inappropriate form positively disgust- 
ing to a taste which has not been entirely 
destroyed by the world of false art in 
which we moderns move. It is only by 
imagining ourselves in the position of the 
ancient Greeks with respect to their archi- 
tecture, that to realize to 
ourselves the true extent of the falsehood 
of ** modern Greek” architecture. What 
was the Greek temple, from which we 


we are able 


copy all our forms? It was an edifice of 
which all the importance lay, and rightly 
lay, in the exterior ; tor the climate allow- 
ed of the people worshiping outside of 
it, and the rites of the religion excluded 
them from the interior, which was a small, 
unadorned, and roofless apartment, con- 
taining the colossal statue of the deity to 
whom No 
light was wanted in the cell where the 
priest but rather 
accordingly the walls are not pierced with 


tne temple was dedicated. 


officiated, darkness ; 
windows, and cannot be, consistently with 
the harmonious architectural effect of the 
whole, which demands that the wall should 
be a dead unbroken surface. These, cer- 
tainly, are not recommendations for a dark 
and rainy climate! Again, in order to call 
out the beauties of the Greek style, the 
brilliant sky and sun of Greece are wanted. 
The minute, but important “ gutte,” the 
delicate but indispensable curve of the 
shafts, and many other essential features, 
are inappreciable beneath a cloudy sky or 
through a smoky atmosphere. ‘These re- 
quire stronger sources of light and shadow, 
and more conspicuous decorative elements, 
such as are provided by the various kinds 
of ecclesiastical and civil Gothie arehi- 
tectures. Again, a false material such as 
plastered brick, or brick merely fronted 
or veneered with stone, is fatal, if de- 
tected or known beforehand, to the artis- 
tical effect of an edifice in the Greek style, 
which always assumes a stone-material, 


acter of that material. Sometimes in 
England we see the “ architrave’”—which 
depends for all its appropriate expression 
upon its being a heavy mass—represented 
by a painted half-inch deal plank ! 

I{ow is it that we go on spending our 
millions in building palaces, clubs, man- 
sions, and villas in imitation of things 
which few understand and none 
really care for? Why have we aban- 
doned, for this unprofitable exotic, our own 
native civil architecture, the only civil 
architecture we ever had, and probably 


now 


the only one we ever can have—tor there 


| are not two ways of equally well express- 


ing the same national feeling and supply- 
ing the same national wants: we speak 


of the * ‘Tudor style.” 


FOUR YEARS. 


Ar the midsummer, when the hay was down, 

Said I, mournfully: “Though my life is in its 
prime, 

Bare lie my meadows, all shorn 
time ; 

Throngh my seorch’d woodlands the leaves 
are turning brown: 

It is the hot midsummer, when the hay is down.” 


before their 


At the midsummer, when the hay was down, 
Stood she by the brooklet, young and very fair, 
With the first white bindweed twisted in her 

hair— 

Hair that droop’d like birch-boughs—all in 

her simple gown ; 
And it was rich midsummer, and the hay was 
down. ; 


At the midsummer, when the hay was down, 
Crept she, a willing bride, close into my breast; 
Low-piled, the thunder-clouds had sunk into 

the west; 

Red-eyed, the sun out glared, like knight 

from leaguer’d town, 
That eve, in high midsummer, when the hay 
vas dow n. 


It is midsummer—all the hay is down; 
Close to her bosom press I dying eyes, 
Praying: “God shield her till we 

Paradise ;” 
Bless her, in Love’s name, who was my joy 
and crown; 
And I go at midsummer, when the hay is down. 


meet in 


——— ++ 


Goop MANNERS are the blossom of good 
sense, and, it may be added, of good feel- 
ing, too; for, if the law of kindness be 
written in the heart, it will lead to disin- 
terestedness in little as well as great things 


| —that desire to oblige and attention to the 
| gratification of others, which is the foun- 


and has allusion in its forms to the char- | 


dation of good manners. 
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te oa | nr T 
AVAGE BAR. 
he numerous books that have been 


blished on the colonization of Can- 


ada by the French, there are few more 
entertaining than a work printed during 
the last century, which bears the singular 
title of “ Adventures of the Sieur Lebeau, 


Advocate of the Parliament; or, New and 
Curious Travels among the Savages of 
North America.’* 

The Sieur Lebeau was one who, it ap- 
pears, had not thriven by his profession, 
and he labored 
vantage of having given offense to certain 


under the additional disad- 


in consequence of 
ot 


early in the year seventeen 


persons of condition ; 
he became 
} 


and, 


which desirous 
France ; 
hundred 
interest he possessed, obtained a letter of 
recommendatic te 
who had just been Intendant of 
Canada, and was about to set out for that 
Thi he 


would procure him a situation in one of 


ind twenty-nine, exerting what 


n nm 


named 


country s letter, was 


» Monsicur Hoequart, | 
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leaving 


assured, | 


the Intendant’s offices, and, full of hope, 


he set out for La Rochelle, where he was 


to embark. On his way to that port, he 
fell in with one of those groups which | 
were at that time frequently to be seen on 


the high road of France. 


It was a chain | 


of convicts who were being conducted to | 
the vessel destined to transport them to 


penal servitude in Canada. Some of them 


were poachers, who had been improvident 


enough to exercise their calling on 


royal domain; but the greater part were 


the younger scions of good families, whom 
their friends, in the most affectionate man- 
ner, were desirous to get rid of. Among 
the latter elass were the Chevalier de 
Courbuisson, nephew of the Attorney- 

lofthe Parliament of Paris; M. de 


Gener 
Na 


sailles ; 


son of the Commissary of Ver- 
lier de Beanville, of the 
and the Chevalier 


De Narbonne had 


rbonn ‘ 
the ¢ 


neva 
, BE , 
of } ieardy > 


=. 
aris 


province 


Texeé, of been 


arrested in his own apartments, just as he 
was preparing to dress for the day, and he 
now appeared ina splendid chintz dress- 
ing-gown lined with blue taffeta, with slip- 
pers embroidered in silver. Short work 


had been 


they were carried to Bieétre without 


made with all these gentlemen: 


trial 


> Aventures du Sieur Lebeau, Avoecat au T’ar- 
lement, ou \ yag s Curieux et N wx parmi 
les Sauvages de l’Amérique Septentrionale, 


the | 





and then sent off to the port of embark- 
ation. 

On Lebeau’s arrival at La Rochelle, he 
went on board the vessel called the Ele- 
phant, where he expected to meet Monsieur 
Hocquart ; but once there, he discovered 
that his letter of recommendation was only 


r 
hy 


a trap; that he was himself a prisone 
and that he was to proceed to Canada in 
the the 


the chintz dressing-gown and his sixteen 





same ¢ nobleman in 


pacity as 
friends. 

The Elephant made a prosperous voy- 
age until she reached the mouth of the 
river St. Lawrence, Ww here she was wreck- 
ed; the crew and passengers, however, 
escaped, and were humanely treated by the 
colonists already settled there. Lebeau’s 


genteel companions obtained situations 


as tutors in families; “ the ordinary re- 
-born 
the 


others found the means of existence how 


source,” he observes, “ of all the well 


rogues who arrive from Europe ;” 


they could, for the only eare the French 
took 
simply to transport them to Canada, and 


of their convicts was 


government 
prevent them from coming back again. 

In the eyes of the Paris lawyer the colo- 
nists presented a rather strange appear- 
They followed none of the pursuit 
lite—did not 


mut addicted 


ance. 
of eivilized cultivate 
} 


the soil— 


even 
themselves entirely 
to hunting for the sake of the skins of the 
that 
says Lebeau, ‘* wears a robe of fur 


animals were abundant. “ Every 
one,” 
crossed over the breast, and fastened at 
the waist by a girdle ornamented with por- 
cupines’ quills; these are made by them- 
ir sandals, which are 
of kid, or the skin of the sea-wolf.” As 


time to look for 


selves, as well as the 
it would have been lost 
clients where there were no courts of law, 
Lebeau resolved to travel, and, ascending 


set- 


the St. Lawrence, visited Quebec, the 


tlement of the Three Rivers, and Montreal. 
In the latter place he enjoyed the spee- 
tacle of the great annual fair, to which the 
Indian tribes always eame In great num- 
bers to barter their furs for Muropean 
This sted 
three months, began in May, and was held 
| 


manufactures. fair, which | 


on the banks of the river, inside the pali- 
sades which formed the outer defence of 
Montre al. The Indians oecuple d huts, 
which, for fear of quarrels, the colonists 
were prevented from entering by a cordon 
of sentinels; the sale of spirits was also 


forbidden, but it took place neve rtheless, 
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and gave rise to many disturbances. Le- 
beau was very much struck with the cos- 
tume of the Red-skins, who, in addition to 
their Indian attire, arrayed themselves in 
gold-laced cocked hats, full-bottomed wigs, 
and court suits—the spoils of Rag Fair. 
He took a liking to the aborigines, though 
perhaps it was more on account of the ser- 
vice they were likely to render him than 
from admiration of their customs and man- 
ners. Lebeau’s chief object in traveling 
westward was to escape from Canada, and 
establish himself in the English colonies. 
With this view he cultivated an intimacy 
with some baptized Hurons who were 
established at Lorette, near Quebec, and 
for once his talents as an advocate appear 
to have been turned to account; for he 
succeeded in persuading a French mer- 
chant to offer these Hurons the value of a 
hundred and fifty livres, (thirty dollars,) 
in European merchandise, provided they 
conducted Lebeau to the Canadian fron- 
tier. We will not inquire too curiously 
into the French merchant’s motives in 
facilitating the flight of his countryman ; 
but we may remind the reader that Lebeau 
belonged to a profession that did not, at 
that time, (does it now ?) stand very high 
in public estimation. ‘The Hurons agreed 
to escort Lebeau as far as Naranzouac, a 
place two hundred leagues from Quebec, 
where they promised to confide their 
charge to the care of an Iroquois friend, 
who would guide him to the first English 
fort, some thirty leagues further. In con- 
sequence of this arrangement, the French 
lawyer cast aside what remained of his 
Parisian costume, and indued that of the 
Red-skins. It consisted of a coarse and 
somewhat dirty shirt, a blue blanket, and 
moccasins; his face was daubed with red 
and yellow ochre, painted to imitate a ser- 
pent, whose tail terminated at the tip of 
his nose; his hair was dressed after the 
fashion of the Hurons, and he was alto- 
gether transmogrified. 

Not so well, however, but that a party 
of Canadian trappers easily discovered 


the awkward lawyer beneath the Indian 





carb, and were very near taking him back | 


to Quebee, a reward being always given to 





those who brought in a fugitive. But | 
whether the price set upon his head was 


insignificant when it came to be di- 
whether softsawder made the 
ppers merciful, we cannot say ; certain 


too 
\ ide d, or 
tra 
It is that he was allowed to proceed. 


But it was only to fall into worse hands 
—those of a band of Iroquois, who, mus- 
tering in greater force than his escort, 
dispersed the Hurons, and made Lebeau 
their prisoner, pummeling him well in the 
first instance, on account of certain pug- 
nacious demonstrations on his part, and 
then hustling and dragging him with them 
into captivity. If ever there were occa- 
sion for eloquent pleading, now was the 
time. Lebeau exerted himself, and came 
out strong. As soon as he could recover 
his breath, he told the Iroquois as great a 
fib as his invention could coin. He came 
into those woods, he said, in order to make 
a plan of the country; as soon as he had 
accomplished his task, it was the intention 
of the governor of the province to level 
all the mountains which the Indians found 
it so difficult to climb, to convert the dé- 
bris into dams for the waters that would be 
collected in the valleys, and then create 
enormous lakes, which would speedily be 
filled by multitudes of beavers. 

The Iroquois were enchanted at hearing 
such good news. It seemed, indeed, toc 
good to be true, and they observed that if 
Lebeau had been sent on this mission by 
the Onontio, (the name they gave to the 
governor,) he must, of course, be provided 
with a blane (passport). This did not at 
all diseoncert our friend; in order to rec- 
ommend himself to the English, he had 
taken care to bring with him his lawyer’s 
certificate, (lettres d’avocat,) and without 
hesitation he displayed the parchment. 


; At the sight of it the Iroquois uttered loud 


shouts of delight, and fixing the certificate 
to the end of the paddle of a canoe, they 
set it up in the midst and danced round it, 
by way of showing it honor. They then 
recollected that the bearer of this impor- 
tant document was a person whom they 
had considerably ill-treated, and feeling 
bound to make him amends, they ransacked 
their stores for presents. The chief of the 
Iroquois, drawing near Lebeau, laid at his 
feet a handsome lot of furs, stating that he 
offered them ‘ to cut off the hair, the head, 
the body, and the legs of the offence they 
had committed.”’ These, he said, were in 
atonement for the blows the lawyer had 
received; a second lot was intended to 


| wipe out the spot where he had been drag- 
| ged through the dirt; and so on with the 


various items of the assault. 
Compensation, as they imagined, (and 
very rightly too,) having now been made, 
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the Iroquois again examined the parch- 
ment, and were excited to a frenzy of 
delight when they beheld the bit of dang- 
ling red wax on which the arms of the 
Court of Parliament 
neither could they maintain themselves at 
the sight of the tin in which the 
was kept. ‘They fancied that 
the case contained a manitou, or spirit, 


were impressed ; 


ease 


certificate 


and a small image of the Virgin being 
an inmate of the same receptacle, they 
asked Lebeau if he thought them worthy 
to kiss the cover of the ease. 
to 


He gravely 


gave them permission do so, which 


made their sense of satisfaction complete. 
It I 


respe ct 


may questioned whether so much 


was ever shown to a lawyer's 


certificate, either before or since. 

Having deprived Lebeau of his original 
guides, the least the Lroquois could do now 
It mattered little to 
them which way they traveled, and they 


was to replace them. 


turned their faces in the direction of Nar- 


anzouac. Companionship making them 
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| ; = ; 
| ism, were equally desirous of feasting upon 


It was only 
by tapping their brandy-cask when they 


were asleep, that Marie succeeded in dis- 


the parliamentary advocate. 


| pelling from their sober thoughts that a 


more familiar, and having exhibited their 


own war-dances, one evening when they 


encamped in a quiet glade, they insisted on 


the lawyer’s showing off in the same man- 
ner. Not having a war-dance ready, he 
performed a jig of the kind that was then 
called a pistolet, and kept it up with so 
that at last he fell to the 
ground from sheer lassitude. The Iro- 
pposed that this accident was a 


much vigor 
quois su 
part of the figure, and declared that they 
had never seen a spirit (their name for a 
Frenchman) dance so gracefully; and 
that, indeed, it was impossible for any one 


to dance better, unless he were a Jesuit or a | 


Barefoot Friar—(recolleect, friar!) They 
begged him to repeat the entertainment, 
} 


but this was beyond his power; on sub- 


sequent occasions, however, he a'ways 
took eare, 
long enough, to wind up with a tumble. 
Our legal friend, however, did not get 
to his journey’s end without running still 
greater risks than any he had yet incurred. 
The party of Iroquois got tired of seeing 
their veneration for the tin 
ease subsided ; and they left Lebeau to the 


of I had 


so little r¢ spect for the pare} ment certif- 


him ea 


pe - 


care one of their number, who 


icate, that he made more than one at- 
tempt to kill its owner. He was saved 


from anthropophagy by an Indian girl of 
the tribe of 


whose parents, addicted also to cannibal- 


Abenkanises, named Marie, 


when he thought he had danced 


| bath a terrifying ordeal to a novice. 


lawyer was good to eat. But having done 
so much for Lebeau, the young lady 
manifested a desire to appropriate him to 
herself, not as an eatable, but as a husband, 
and one morning she informed him that 
she had dreamed a Jesuit had united them. 
sup- 
posed to be inspirations of the Manitou, 


As the dreams of the Indians were 
or Great Spirit, this vision was not to be 
disregarded, and Lebeau was only saved 
from an immediate sacrifice at the altar 
by dreaming in his turn, that the Jesuit 
who was to marry them was one who did 
duty on the other side of the Canadian 
frontier. By this stratagem he reached 
the English settlements, and we need 
scarcely say that the fair Abenkanise add- 
ed another to the list of young ladies who 
have put their trust in perfidious man. 

M. 
many other romantic incidents of personal 
h- 


Lebeau’s volume contains, besides 
adventure, much that was considered hig 
wrote concerning 


but 


time he 
Canadian Indians, 


ly curious at the 
the habits of the 
which subsequent travelers have made the 
world better acquainted with. 

A Tartar Baru.—The deliciously ener- 
Turkish bath the 
a series of ablutions far less 
At the same time it is much 


vating is modified by 
Tartar Into 


luxurious. 


| to be preferred to the extravagant treat- 


ment of the Russians: for the birch twigs, 


which they e retically apply to produce 


a healthy 


nerg 
glow, are here substituted wool- 
en gleves; and a bunch of cotton dipped 
in soapsuds performs the cleansing process, 
instead of that violent hydropathic treat- 
ment—those alternate buckets of boiling 
Russian 
So 


and iced water—which render a 


far the mode of proceeding in a Tartar 


| bath is a la Tu ‘que; but in the middle of 


the Taurie 
pool of water ever increasing in tempera- 
in which the bather revels for an in- 


sudatorium there is no deep 


ture, 
definite time in a parboiled condition. 
Here he stretches himself upon an unbear- 
ably hot slab of marble, upon which he is 
rolled about, and scrubbed and splashed. 
In fact, the 
Tartar bath is simply this—that 
| a +] 


you are boiled, in the othe 


tween a Turkish 
in 


r fried. 


difference be 
and a 
the one 
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MANNERS IN THE OLDEN TIMES. 


QO recently even as 1662 the manners 
kL of our English ancestors were so un- 
polished as to require the publication of 
the following “General and Mixed Pre- 
cepts as touching Civility among Men,” 
for the edification of the young “ gentry” 


of Engiand :— 


5, Sing not with thy mouth, humming to 
thyself, unless thou be alone, in such sort as 
thou canst not be heard by others. Strike not 
up a drum with thy fingers or thy feet. 

6. Rub not thy teeth nor crash them, nor 
make anything crack in such a manner that 
thou disquiet anybody. 

7. It is uncivil to stretch out thine arms at 
length, and writhe them hither and thither. 


S. In coughing and sneezing, make not great 
noise, if it be possible, and send not forth any 
sign, in such wise that others observe thee, 


without great occasion. 
In yawning howl not, and thou shouldst ab- 
much as thou canst, to yawn, espe- 
when thou speakest, for that showeth 
be weary, und that one little accounted 
company, eee 
When thou blowest thy nose, make not 
nose sound like a trumpet.... 
. To sleep when others speak, to sit when 
others stand, to walk on when others stay, to 
speak when one should hold his peace or hear 
all things of ill manners: but it is 


stain, as 
cially 
thee to 


of the 


thy 


1] 
il 


others, are 
permitted to a superior to walk in certain places, 
rin his school.... 


as a mist 

14. Hearing thy master, or likewise the 
preacher, wriggle not thyself, as seeming un- 
able to contain thyself within thy skin, making 
sh thyself to be the knowing and sutlicient 
pel the misprice of others.... 

17. is not decent to spit upon the fire, 
much less to lay hands upon the embers, or to 
put them into the flame to warm oneself, nor is 
it beseeming to stoop so low as even to crouch- 
ing, and, as it were, one sate on the ground, 
If the iny meat on the fire, thou oughtest 
not to set thy foot thereon to heat it. in the 
presence of a well-bred company, it is uncomely 


to turn one’s back to the tire, or to approach 


one and the other savor- 
‘ It not permitted but 
to the chief in quality, or to him who hath 
charge of the fire, to stir up the fire with the 


than others, for 





preeminence. is 


fire-t , or to kindle it, take it away, or put 
fuel on } 

18. When thou sittest, put not undecently 
one lez upon the other, but keep them firm and 


settled; and join thy feet even, cross them not 


one upon the other. 


1%. Gnaw not thy nails in the presence of 
others, nor bite them with thy teeth. 


20, Spit not on thy fingers, and draw them 

not as if it were to make them longer; also 
t in the sight of others. 

l. Neither shake thy head, feet, or legs ; 


Snitie 1 





roll thine eyes. Lift not one of thine 
eye-brows higher than the other. Wry not 
thy mouth. Take heed that with thy spittle 
thou bedew not his face with whom thou | 


speakest, and to that end approach not too 
nigh him. 

22. Spit not far off thee, nor behind thee, 
but aside, a little distance, and not right before 
thy companion. Bespit not the windows in the 
streets. 

23. Turn not thy back to others, especially 
in speaking ; jog not the table, or desk, on which 
another doth read or write; lean not upon any 
one; pull not him by his cloak to speak to him; 
put him not with thine elbow. 

24, Set not in order at every hand-while thy 
beard or thy stockings. ... 

25. Puff not up thy cheeks; loll not out thy 
tongue ; rub not thy beard or thy hands; thrust 
not out thy lips, or bite them, and keep them 
neither too open nor too RIBS rates 
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Where gentleness with strength we find, 
The tender with the stern combined, 
The harmony is sweet and strong. 
Then prove, ere wedlock’s wreath be twined, 
If heart to heart its fetters bind! 
Illusion ’s brief—repentance long. 
Sweetly in the bridal locks 
Smiles the virgin wreath of green, 
When the mellow church-bell rocks, 
Bidding to the festive scene, 
Ah, life’s sweetest festival 
Ends the May of life anon; 
With the girdle, with the vail, 
Is the fond illusion gone, 
The passions soon fly, 
But love must remain; 
The blossoms soon die, 
Fruit comes in their train. 
The husband must fight, 
’Mid struggles and strife, 
The battle of life ; 
Must plant and create, 
Watch, snare, and debate, 
Must venture and stake 
His fortune to make. 
Then boundless in 
the gift, 
The garners o’erflow with the costliest thrift, 
The store-rooms increase and the mansion 
expands. 
Within it reigns 
The prudent wife, 
The tender mother: 
In wisdom’s ways 
Her house she sways 
Instructeth the girls, 
Controlleth the boys, 
With diligent hands 
She works and commands, 
Increases the gains 
And order maintains; 
With treasures the sweet-smelling wardrobe 
she stores, : 
And busily over the spinning wheel pores; 
She hoards in the bright polished presses till 
full 
The snowy white linen, the sparkling wool ; 
The bright and the showy to good she disposes, 
And never reposes. 


torrents comes pouring 
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another direction, and turned back to re- 


| 


Ww" EN the eighth Crusade was brought | 


to an end, to all appearances the holy 

war had closed. The Christians had en- 
tire possession of Jerusalem, Tripoli, An- 
tioch, Edessa, Acre, Jaffa, and, in fact, of 
Ul Judea; and, could they have 
peace among themselves, they 


nearly 

been at 
might have overcome, without great dif- 
ficulty, the jealousy and hostility of their 
neighbors. <A 


as disastrous, blasted this fair 


circumstance, as unfore- 
seen as 1t W 
prospect, and reillumed, for the last time, 
the fervor and fury of the Crusades. 

Gengis and 


swept over Asia like a tropical storm, 


Khan his sueeessors had 


overturning 


in their progress the land- 
marks of ages. Kingdom after kingdom 
was cast down as they issued, innumerably, 
the far of the North and 


and, among others, the empire of 


recesses 


from 
East ; 
Korasmin was overrun by these all-con- 


juering hordes. ‘The Korasmins, a fierce, 


uncivilized race, thus driven from 


pread themselves, in their turn, 


he south of Asia with fire and sword, 


home Py 
over t 


in search of a resting-place. In their im- 


they directed themselves 


sultan, unable to 


that 


petuous 
{| Egypt, whose 


Withstand the 


towal 


swarm 


rout 


their | 


had east their | 


longing eves on the tertile valleys of the 

Nile. et vored to turn them from their 
purse lor this purpose, he sent emis- 
uries to Barbaquan, their leader, inviting | 


them to settle in Palestine ; and the offer 


ing 2ecepted by the wild horde, they en- 


tered the country before the Christians 


received the slightest intimation of their 


was as sudden as it was over- 
Onward, like 


whelmin the simoom, 


they ¢ , burning and slaying, and wert 
at the walls of Jerusalem before the in- 
habitant ul time to look around them. 
They spared neither life nor property ; | 


it the aliar, and profaned even the graves 
of those who had slept for ages. They 
ore down every vestige of the Christian 
faith, and committed horrors unparalleled 
n the history of warfare. About seven 
housand of the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
muaht fety in retreat; but before they 
vere out of sight, the banner of the eross 


was hoist 
toe 


was but te 


upon the walls by the savage 
The 


The poor fugi- 


to deeoy them back. artifice 


o suecessful. 


tives imagined that help had arrived from 


men and children, and priests | 


gain their homes. Nearly the whole of 
them were massacred, and the streets of 
Jerusalem ran with blood. 

The Templars, Hospitallers, and Teu- 
tonic knights forgot their long and bitter 


| animosities, and joined hand in hand to 


out this desolating foe. They in- 
trenched themselves in Jaffa with all the 
chivalry of Palestine that yet remained, 
and endeavored to engage the sultuns of 
EXmissa and Damascus to assist them 
against the The aid 
obtained from the Moslems amounted at 
first to only four thousand men, but with 
thes 
the lord of Jaffa, resolved to give battle 


The conflict 


common enemy. 


e reinforcements Walter of Brienne, 


to the Korasmins Was as 


deadly as despair on the one side, and un- 


the other, could 


It lasted with varying fortune 


mitigated ferocity on 
make it. 
for two days, when the sultan of Mmissa 
fled to his fortifications, and Walter of 


The 


“arms 


Brienne fell into the enemy’s hands. 
brave knight was suspended by th 
to in sight of the walls of Ja 


and the Korasminian leader declared that 





a cross 


he should remain in that position unti 


city surrendered. Walter raised his fee- 
ble voice, not to advise surrende but to 
command his soldiers to hold out to the 
last. But his gallantry was unavailing 


So great had been the slaughter, that out 


of the grand array of knights, there 
llers, thirty- 


now 


t 






remained but sixteen Hospi 
three Templars, and three Teutonic cav- 
aliers. These, ant of 


the army, fled to Acre, and the Kor: 


with the sad rem: 
smins 
were masters of Palestine. 

The sultans of Syria preferred the Chris- 


tians to this fierce horde for their neigh- 


bors. Kven the sultan of Egypt began to 
reoret the aid he had given to such bar- 
barous foes, and united with those of 
Emissa and Damascus to root them from 
the land. The Korasmins amounted to 
but twenty thousand men, and were un- 
‘able to resist the determined | stility 
which encompassed them on every side. 
The sultans defeated them in s al en- 
gagements, and the peasantry 1 up in 
masses to take vengeance u; them. 


Gradually their numbers were « nished. 
No merey was shown them defeat. 
Barbaquan their leader was slain; and 


after five years of desperate truggles, 
they were extirpated,and Palestine became 


again the territory of the Mussulmans. 
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A short time previous to this devastating 
eruption, Louis IX. fell sick in Paris, and 
dreamed, in the delirium of his fever, that 
he saw the Christian and Moslem host 
fighting before Jerusalem, and the Chris- 
tians defeated with great slaughter. The 
dream made a great impression on his 
superstitious mind, and he made a solemn 
vow, that if ever he recovered his health, 
he would make a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. When the news of the misfortunes 
of Palestine, and the awful massacres at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, arrived in Europe, 
St. Louis remembered him of his dream. 
More persuaded than ever that it was an 
intimation direct from Heaven, he prepared 
to take the cross at the head of his ar- 
mies, and march to the deliverance of the 
Holy Sepulcher. From that moment he 
doffed the royal mantle of purple and er- 
mine, and dressed in the sober serge be- 
coming a pilgrim. All his thoughts were 
directed to the fulfillment of his design ; 
and although his kingdom could but ill 
spare him, he made every preparation to 
leave it. Pope Innocent IV. applauded 
his zeal, and afforded him every assist- 
ance. He wrote to Henry III. of En- 
cland, tc forward the cause in his domin- 
ions, and called upon the clergy and laity 
all over Europe to contribute toward it. 
William Longsword, the celebrated Earl 
of Salisbury, took the cross at the head 
of a great number of valiant knights and 
But the fanaticism of the peo- 
ple was not to be awakened either in 
Great armies were 


soldiers. 


France or England. 
raised, but the masses no longer sympa- 
thized. ‘Taxatidn had been the great 
cooler of It was no longer a dis- 
grace even to a knight if he refused to 
take the cross. 

This being the general feeling, it is 
not to be wondered at that Louis [X. was 


zeal, 


occupied fully three years in organizing 
his forces, and in making the necessary 
When 


all was ready he set sail for Cyprus, ac- 


preparations for his departure. 


companied by his queen, his two brothers, 
the Counts d’Anjou and d’Artois, and a 
long train of the noblest chivalry of 
I’rance. His third brother, the Count de 
Poitiers, remained behind to collect another 
corps of Crusaders, and followed him in 
afew months afterward. The army united 
at Cyprus, and amounted to fifty thousand 





| 


men, exclusive of the English Crusaders | 


under William Longsword. 


Again, a pes- | across: 
5 


tilential disease made its appearance, to 
which many hundreds fell victims. It was 
in consequence found necessary to remain 
in Cyprus until the spring. Louis then 
embarked for Egypt with his whole host ; 
but a violent tempest separated his fleet, 
and he arrived before Damietta with only 
a few thousand men. They were, how- 
ever, impetuous and full of hope ; and al- 
though the Sultan Melick Shah was drawn 
up on the shore with a force infinitely 
superior, it was resolved to attempt a 
landing without waiting the arrival of the 
rest of the army. Louis himself, in wild 
impatience, sprung from his boat, and 
waded on shore ; while his army, inspired 
by his enthusiastic bravery, followed, 
shouting the old war-ery of the first Cru- 
saders, Dieu le veut! Dieu le veut! A 
panic seized the Turks. A body of their 
cavalry attempted to bear down upon the 
Crusaders, but the knights fixed their 
large shields deep in the sands of the 
shore, and rested their lances upon them, 
so that they projected above, and formed 
a barrier so imposing, that the Turks, 
afraid to breast it, turned round and fairly 
took to flight. At the moment of this 
panic, a false report was spread in the 
Saracen host, that the sultan had been 
slain. The confusion immediately became 
general—the déroute was complete: Dami- 
etta itself was abandoned, and the same 
night the victorious Crusaders fixed their 
head-quarters in that city. The soldiers 
who had been separated from their chief 
by the tempest, arrived shortly afterward ; 
and Louis was in a position to justify the 
hope, not only of the conquest of Pales- 
tine, but of Egypt itself. 

But too much confidence proved the 
bane of his army. They thought, as they 
had accomplished so much, that nothing 
more remained to be done, and gave them- 
selves up to ease and luxury. When, by 
the command of Louis, they marched to- 
ward Cairo, they were no longer the same 
men; success, instead of inspiring, had 
unnerved them; debauchery had brought 
on disease, and disease was aggravated by 
the heat of a climate to which none of 
them were accustomed. Their progress 
toward Massoura, on the road to Cairo, 
was checked by the Thanisian canal, on 
the banks of which the Saracens were 
drawn up to dispute the passage. Louis 
gave orders that a bridge should be thrown 
and the operations commenced 
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under cover of two cat-castles, or high | 


movable towers. 
stroyed them by throwing quantities of 


Greek fire, the artillery of that day, upon 


them, and Louis was foreed to think of 
some other means of effecting his design. 
A peasant agreed, for a considerable bribe, 


to point out a ford where the army might | 


wade across, and the Count d’Artois was 
dispatched with fourteen hundred men to 
attempt it, while Louis remained to face 


| 


the Saracens with the main body of the | 


army. The Count d’Artois got safely 
over, and defeated the detachment that had 
been sent to oppose his landing. 
with the victory, the brave count forgot 
the inferiority of his numbers, and pursued 
the panic-stricken enemy into Massoura. 
He was now completely cut off from the 
the 


aid of his brother Crusaders, which 


Flushed | 


Moslems perceiving, took courage and re- | 


turned upon him, with a force swollen by 
the garrison of Massoura, and by rein- 
forcements from the surrounding districts. 
The battle hand to hand. 
The Christians fought with the energy of 


now became 
desperate men; but the continually in- 


creasing numbers of the foe surrounded 
them completely, and cut off all hope, 
Count 
of the 


arrived to the 


either of victory or escape. The 


d’Artois was among the foremost 
Louis 
brave advanced-guard 


Of the 


slain; and when 


rescue, thie was 
fourteen 
The 
fury of the battle was now increased three- 
fold. The French king and 

performed prodigies of valor, and the Sara- 
cens, under the 

Ceccidun, fought as if they were deter- 


mined to exterminate, in one last decisive 


nearly cut to pieces. 


hundred but three hundred remained. 
his troops 


command of the Emir 


effort, the new European swarm that had 
settled At the fall of 
the Christians were 


masters of the field of Massoura, and flat- 


upon their coast. 


evening dews the 


tered themselves that they were the vic- 


tors. Sell-love would not suffer them to 


confess that the Saracens had withdrawn, 


and not retreated; but their leaders were 


too woefully convinced that that fatal field 
had completed the disorganization of the 
Christian army, and that all hopes of future 
conquest were at an end. 

Impressed with this truth, the Crusaders 
The sultan insistéd upon 
Damietta, 


delivered 


sued for peace. 


the immediate evacuation of 
and that Louis himself should be 


as hostage 


for the fulfillment of the con- | 
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The Saracens soon de- | 


His army at once refused, and 
It was 


dition. 
the negotiations were broken off. 
now resolved to attempt a retreat ; but the 
agile Saracens, now in the front and now 
in the rear, rendered it a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty, and cut off the stragglers 
in great numbers. Hundreds of them were 
drowned in the Nile; and sickness and 
famine worked sad ravages upon those who 
escaped all other casualties. Louis him- 
self was so weakened by disease, fatigue, 
and discouragement, that he was hardly 
able to sit upon his horse. In the con- 
fusion of the flight he was separated from 
his attendants, and left a total strang 
upon the sands of Egypt, sick, weary, and 
One knight, Getfry de 
Sergines, alone attended him, and led him 


er 
almost friendless. 


to a miserable hut ina small village, where 
for several days he lay in the hourly ex- 
pectation of death. He was at last dis- 
covered and taken prisoner by the Sara- 
cens, who treated him with all the honor 
due to his rank and all the pity due to his 
misfortunes. Under their care his health 
rapidly improved, and the next considera- 
tion was that of his ransom. 

The Saracens demanded, beside money, 


the cession of Acre, Tripoli, and other 


cities of Palestine. Louis unhesitatingly 
refused, and conducted himself with so 
much pride and courage, that the sultan 
declared he was the proudest infidel he 
had ever beheld. After a good deal of 


haggling, the sultan agreed to wave these 
conditions, and a treaty was finally con- 
cluded. The city of Damietta was re- 
stored ; a truce of ten years agreed upon ; 
and ten thousand golden bezants paid for 
the release of Louis and the liberation of 
all the captives. Louis then withdrew to 
Jaffa, and spent two years in putting that 
city, and Cesarea, with the other posses- 
Christ 


proper state of defense. 


sions of the ins in Palestine, in a 
Ife then returned 
to his own country, with great re putation 
as a saint, but very little as a soldier. 
Matthew Paris informs us that, in the 
1250, 


** thousands of the E 


Louis was in E 
rlish 
to go to the holy war, had not the king 


while oypt. 


year 


were resolved 








I 


strictly guarded his ports and kept his 


people from running out of doors.” When 
the news arrived of the reverses and cap- 
tivity of the French king, their ardor 


cooled ; and the Crusade was sung of only, 
but not spoken of. 


_ 


In France, a very different feeling was 
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JAFFA, 


the result. The news of the king’s cap- 
ture spread consternation through the 


country. <A fanatic monk of Citeaux sud- 


denly appeared in the villages, preaching | for the relief of Palestine. 


to the people, and announcing that the 
Holy Virgin, accompanied by a whole 


| ‘The ten years’ truce concluded in 1264, 
| and St. Louis was urged by two powerful 
motives to undertake a second expedition 
These were, 
fanaticism on the one hand, and a desire 
of retrieving his military fame on the 


army of saints and martyrs, had appeared | other, which had suffered more than his 


to him, and commanded him to stir 
up the shepherds and farm-laborers 
to the defense of the cross. ‘To them 
only was his discourse addressed ; and 
his eloquence was such, that thou- 
sands flocked around him, ready to 
tollow wherever he should lead. 

The pastures and the corn-fields 
were deserted, and the shepherds, or 
pastoureaur, as they were termed, 
became at last so numerous as to 
amount to upward of fifty thousand, 
—Millot says one hundred thousand 
men. ‘The Queen Blanche, who 
governed as regent during the ab- 
sence of the king, encouraged at first 
the armies of the pastoureaux; but 
they soon gave way to such vile 
excesses that the peaceably disposed 
were driven to resistance. Robbery, 
murder, and violation, marked their 
path; and all good men, assisted by 
the government, united in putting 
them down. They were finally dis- 
persed, but not before three thousand 
of them had been massacred. Many 
authors say that the slaughter was 
still greater. 

Vout. V.—27 





WILLIAM LONGSWORD. 
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parasites liked to remind him of. The 
pope, of course, encouraged his design, 
and once more the chivalry of Europe 
began to bestir themselves. In 1268, 
Edward, the heir of the English monarchy, 
announced his determination to join the 
Crusade; and the pope (Clement IV.) 
wrote to the prelates and clergy to aid the 
cause by their persuasions and their reve- 
nues. In England, they agreed to con- 
tribute the tenth of their possessions ; and 
by a parliamentary order, a twentieth was 
taken from the corn and movables of all 
the laity at Michaelmas. 

In spite of the remonstrances of the few 
clear-headed statesmen who surrounded 
him, urging the ruin that might in conse- 


quence fall upon his then prosperous king- | 


dom, Louis made every preparation for 
his departure. ‘The warlike nobility were 
nothing loath; and in the spring of 1270 
the king set sail with an army of sixty 
thousand men. He was driven by stress 
of weather into Sardinia, and while there 
a change in his plans took place. Instead 
of proceeding to Acre, as he originally in- 
tended, he shaped his course for ‘Tunis, on 
the African coast. The king of Tunis had 
some time previously expressed himself 
favorably disposed toward the Christians 
and their religion, and Louis, it appears, 
had hopes of converting him, and securing 
his aid against the sultanof Egypt. ‘ What 
honor would be mine,” he used to say, 
“if IT could become godfather to this Mus- 
sulman king!” Filled with this idea he 
landed in Africa, near the site of the city 
of Carthage, but he found that he had reck- 
oned without his host. The king of Tunis 
had no thoughts of renouncing his religion, 
nor intention of aiding the Crusaders in 
any way. On the contrary, he opposed 
their landing with all the forces that could 
be collected on so sudden an emergency. 
The French, however, made good their 
first position, and defeated the Moslems 
. with considerable loss. They also gained 
some advantage over the reinforcements 
that were sent to oppose them ; but an in- 
fectious flux appeared in the army, and put 
a stop toall future victories. The soldiers 
died at the rate of a hundred in a day. 
The enemy, at the same time, made as 
great havoc as the plague. St. Louis 
himself was one of the first attacked by 
the disease. His constitution had been 
weakened by fatigues, and even before he 
left France he was unable to bear the full 
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weight of his armor. 








It was soon evident 
to his sorrowing soldiers that their beloved 
monarch could not long survive. He lin- 
gered for some days, and died in Carthage 
in the fifty-sixth year of his age, deeply 
regretted by his army and his subjects, 
and leaving behind him one of the most 
singular reputations in history. He is the 
model-king of ecclesiastical writers, in 
whose eyes his very defects became vir- 
tues, because they were manifested in 
furtherance of their cause. More un- 
prejudiced historians, while they condemn 
his fanaticism, admit that he was endowed 
with many high and rare qualities; that 
he was in no one point behind his age, 
and in many in advance of it. 

His brother, Charles of Anjou, in con- 
sequence of a revolution in Sicily, had 
become king of that country. Before he 
heard of the death of Louis, he had sailed 
from Messina with large reinforcements. 
On his landing near Carthage, he advanced 
at the head of his army, amid the martial 
music of drums and trumpets. He was 
soon informed how inopportune was his 
rejoicing, and shed tears before his whole 
army, such as no warrior would have been 
ashamed to shed. A peace was speedily 
agreed upon with the king of Tunis, and 
the armies of France and Sicily returned 
to their homes. 

So little favor had the Crusade found in 
England, that even the exertions of the 
heir to the throne had only collected a 
small force of fifteen hundred men. With 
these few Prince Edward sailed from 
Dover to Bourdeaux, in the expectation 
that he would find the French king in that 
city. St. Louis, however, had left a few 
weeks previously ; upon which Edward 
followed him to Sardinia, and afterward to 
Tunis. Before his arrival in Africa, St. 
Louis was no more, and peace had been 
concluded between France and Tunis. 
He determined, however, not to relinquish 
the Crusade. Returning to Sicily, he 
passed the winter in that country, and en- 
deavored to augment his little army. In 
the spring he set sail for Palestine, and 
arrived in safety at Acre. The Chris- 
tians were torn, as usual, by mutual jeal- 
ousies and animosities. The two great 
military orders were as virulent and as 
intractable as ever ; opposed to each other, 
and to all the world. The arrival of Ed- 


ward had the effect of causing them to lay 
aside their unworthy contention, and of 
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uniting heart to heart in one last effort for 
the deliverance of their adopted country. 
A force of six thousand effective warriors 
was soon formed to join those of the En- 
glish prince, and preparations were made 
for the renewal of hostilities. The Sultan 
Bibars or Bendoedar,* a fierce Mameluke, 
who had been placed on the throne by a 
bloody revolution, was at war with all his 
neighbors, and unable, for that reason, to 
concentrate his whole strength against 
them. Edward took advantage of this, 
and marching boldly forward to Nazareth, 
defeated the ‘Turks and gained possession 
of that city. This was the whole amount 
of his successes. The hot weather en- 
gendered disease among his troops, and 
he himself, the life and soul of the expe- 
dition, fell sick among the first. He had 
been ill for some time, and was slowly 
recovering, when a messenger desired to 
speak with him on important matters, and 
to deliver some dispatches into his own 
hand. While the prince was occupied in 
examining them, the traitorous messenger 
drew a dagger from his belt and stabbed 
him in the breast. The wound fortunately 
was not deep, and Edward had regained 
a portion of his strength. He struggled 
with the assassin, and put him to death 
with his own dagger, at the same time 
calling loudly for assistance. His attend- 
ants Game at his eall, and found him bleed- 





ing profusely, and ascertained on inspec- | 


tion that the dagger was poisoned. Means 
were instantly taken to purify the wound, 
and an antidote was sent by the Grand 


amounted to suspicion only ; and by the 
sudden death of the assassin the principal 
clew to the discovery of the truth was lost 
forever. Edward, on his recovery, pre- 
pared to resume the offensive ; but the 
sultan, embarrassed by the defense of in- 
terests which, for the time being, he con- 
sidered of more importance, made offers 
of peace to the Crusaders. This proof 
of weakness on the part of the enemy was 
calculated to render a man of Edward’s 
temperament more anxious to prosecute 
the war; but he had also other interests 
to defend. News arrived in Palestine of 
the death of his father, King Henry III. ; 
and his presence being necessary in En- 
gland, he agreed to the terms of the sultan. 
‘These were, that the Christians should be 
allowed to retain their possessions in the 
Holy Land, and that a truce of ten years 
should be proclaimed. Edward then set 
sail for England ; and thus ended the last 
Crusade. 

The after-fate of the Holy Land may 
be told in a few words. The Christians, 
unmindful of their past sufferings and of 
the jealous neighbors they had to deal 
with, first broke the truce by plundering 
some Egyptian traders near Margat. The 
sultan immediately revenged the outrage 
by taking possession of Margat, and war 
once more raged between the nations. 
Margat made a gallant defense, but no 
reinforcements arrived from Europe to 
prevent its fall. Tripoli was the next, 
and other cities in succession, until at last 


| Acre was the only city of Palestine that 


Master of the Templars which removed | 


all danger from the effects of the poison. 

Camden, in his history, has adopted the 
more popular, and certainly more beautiful 
version of this story, which says that the 
Princess Eleonora, in her love for her 
gallant husband, sucked the poison from 
his wound at the risk of her own life: to 
use the words of old Fuller, “ it is a pity 
so pretty a story should not be true; and 
that so sovereign a remedy as a woman’s 
tongue, anointed with the virtue of loving 
affection,” should not have performed a 
good deed. 

Edward suspected, and doubtless not 
without reason, that the assassin was em- 
ployed by the sultan of Egypt. But it 





® Mills, in his history, gives the name of this 
chief as “Al Malek al Dhaker Rok neddin 


Abulfeth Bibars al Ali al Bundokdari al Salehi.”’ | 


i 


remained in possession of the Christians. 

The Grand Master of the Templars col- 
lected together his small and devoted 
band, and, with the trifling aid afforded by 
the king of Cyprus, prepared to defend to 
the death the last possession of his order. 
Europe was deaf to his ery for aid, the 
numbers of the foe were overwhelming, 
and devoted bravery was of no avail. In 
that disastrous siege the Christians were 
all but exterminated. The king of Cyprus 
fled when he saw that resistance was vain, 
and the Grand Master fell at the head of his 
knights, pierced with a hundred wounds, 
Seven Templars, and as many Hospital- 
lers, alone escaped from the dreadful 
carnage. The victorious Moslems then 
set fire to the city, and the rule of the 
Christians in Palestine was brought to a 
close forever. 

This intelligence spread alarm and sor- 
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TOMB OF QUEEN ELEANOR, 


row among the clergy of Europe, who 
endeavored to rouse once more the energy 


| had time to pass some good laws; the 


. . ' 
and enthusiasm of the nations in the cause 


of the Holy Land. 
had run its career; the spark of zeal had 
burned its appointed time, and was never 
again to be re-illumined. 
a solitary knight announced his determina- 


But the popular mania | 


Here and there | 


tion to take up arms, and now and then a | 


king gave cold encouragement to the 
scheme ; but it dropped almost as soon as 
spoken of, to be renewed again, still more 
feebly, at some longer interval. 

Now what was the grand result of all 
these struggles? Europe expended mil- 
lions of her treasures, and the blood of two 
millions of her children; and a handful of 
quarrelsome knights retained possession 
of Palestine for about one hundred years ! 


- Even had Christendom retained it to this | 


day, the advantage, if confined to that, 
would have been too dearly purchased. 
But notwithstanding the fanaticism that 
originated, and the folly that conducted 
them, the Crusades were not productive 
of unmitigated evil. The feudal chiefs 
became better members of society by com- 
ing in contact, in Asia, with a civilization 
superior to theirown ; the people secured 
some small installments of their rights ; 


kings, no longer at war with their nobility, | 


human mind learned some little wisdom 
from hard experience, and, casting off the 
slough of superstition in which the Roman 
clergy had so long enveloped it, became 
prepared to receive the seeds of the ap- 
proaching Reformation. Thus did the 
all-wise Disposer of events bring good out 
of evil, and advance the civilization and 
ultimate happiness of the nations of the 
West by means of the very fanaticism 
that had led them against the East. 


oe - 


[For the National Magazine. ] 


FAITH. 


Fairn mounts her ladder to the throne 
heaven, 
Fix’d deep in truth, and firmly held on high 
By hopes that cling to every promise given 
By God to mortals, struggling for the sky. 
More faith we find when Arabs eat their salt, 
Than in the Christian Jesuit’s prayer; 
The savage Indians in their vengeance halt, 
And for their faith their deadliest foe will 
spare, 
Faith has the warrior in his trusty sword, 
Faith has the mother in her loving lord, 
Faith has the child in its good father’s word, 
Faith has the miser in his glittering hoard, 
sut O, to me let heavenly faith be given, 
By hopes, nor fears, nor earthly changes riven. 


S. H. Dappor, 


of 


= 
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STEPPES OF SOUTHERN 


A TRIP FROM 


HURRIED from Moscow to Jassi, 

the capital of Moldavia, with as little 
delay as possible, in order to escape the 
rigors of a Russian winter. The cold was 
sufficiently piercing at the time of my 
departure to make my anticipated sojourn 
in warmer regions appear not a little de- 
lightful to me. Bucharest is my next 
stopping-place, and thence I shall depart, 
as soon as may be, down the Danube and 
by the Black Sea to “the city of the 
Sultan,” where thickening events are con- 
centrating the attention of the world. 

My route to this place may be described 
ina few words; for there was little to be 
seen, of any interest to the traveler. 





From Moscow I proceeded to Orsha, a | 


small city upon the Dnieper, at the 
mouth of the Orchitza, and thence taking 
a southerly direction to Odessa, upon the 
grand road from St. Petersburgh, which I 
left at Brazlaf. I consequently failed of 
seeing Kief, which was the only Russian 


city at all likely to interest me; but one | 


RUSSIA, 


ST. PETERSBURGH TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


of the first lessons learned by a good 
traveler is to sacrifice his wishes to his 
necessities. I crossed the Dniester at 
Mohilef, and the Pruth at Skouleni, a lit- 
tle village separated into two nearly equal 
parts by the river which is the boundary 
between Moldavia and the Russian empire. 

Any idea of my journey from these 
jottings will be a very different thing from 
the reality. That which I have so com- 
plimentarily termed a road, is merely the 
space over which travelers have indus- 
triously endeavored to trace their way. 
As far as Odessa an attempt has been 
made to indicate the most direct distance, 
by stakes some eight or ten feet in height, 
firmly planted in the soil; but the ground 
between them has never been leveled, 
and consequently it is precisely in the 
same state as nature created it—some- 
times smooth, but oftener rough as the 
waves of a furious sea. The animals and 
vehicles which have passed over it have 
only increased the irregularities of the 
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surface, and it requires a tough traveler 


traveler in the sleigh, serves for their 


to endure the jolts and bruises which are | 


the results of a rapid gallop over these 
execrable routes—besides the sea-sickness 
(by an Hibernianism) consequent upon this 
horrible state of the land. A good supply 
of provisions is very essential, or the 
traveler would die of hunger; for at the 
stations you are only provided with warm 
water for making tea, and a bench upon 
which to repose. ‘The wealthier classes 
understand this so well, that they never 
travel without a well-furnished bed, cook- 


ing utensils, and an ample supply of pro- | 


visions. All the sufferings and privations 
to which I allude are unrelieved by any 
interesting scenery—steppes, marshes, and 
pine forests, these three words, comprise 
the whole variety embraced in the long 
distance between the banks of the Mos- 
kova and the shores of the Pruth. 

The faithful Russian horses alone ex- 
cited my interest and admiration, for the 
speed and safety with which they con- 
ducted me through this unvarying dreari- 
In this tribute of gratitude to the 
rapidity and faithfulness of these invaluable 


ness. 


animals, I must conscientiously abstain 
from the slightest compliment to their ap- 
pearance. A more miserable-looking set 
of quadrupeds it was never my lot to see ; 
yet one of these nags, scarcely fit, apparent- 
ly, to drag cabbages to market, will per- 
fourm daily a journey of between forty and 
fifty miles, upon an unbroken track, through 
meadows and woods, leaping inclosures, 
ditches, and streams, and plunging into 
ravines from which the only escape is over 
The spirit and indomi- 
by these 


irregular rocks. 
table perseverance displayed 
grotesque figures would excite the envy 
of the owners of many a stately steed ; 
they were the only enlivenment of my 
dreary journey, and in my debt of gratitude 


supper, and the open air is their only 
stable. If the snow falls during the night, 
in the morning you will frequently see a 
white mass suddenly start into motion ; 
it proves to be the faithful beast starting 
upon his day’s journey of forty-five miles, 
though but a night’s repose has succeeded 
a similar distance. 

The steppes of Southern Russia extend 
from the of Hungary to the 
boundaries of China. They form an im- 
mense plain, which is covered in spring 
and autumn with the most luxuriant ver- 
dure; in winter huge drifts of snow 
alternate with the naked soil; while in 
summer clouds of dust remain suspended 


borders 


in the air, even in the calmest weather, 


/ more resembling vapors exhaled from the 


to them must be included many a hearty | 


laugh at their expénse. They are not only 
indefatigable, but it is said that they seem 
perfectly resigned to the severest storms 
of winter, and show a wonderful sagacity 
in discerning the road when its traces are 
almost obliterated by the snows. Not- 
withstanding all these invaluable qual- 
ities, the poor beasts are mercilessly 
treated, and sustained upon an incredibly 
small quantity of food. When their 
tedious day’s journey is finished, they 
refresh themselves with a little snow ; the 
hay, which has protected the feet of the 


earth than solid particles of matter, moved 
by the atmosphere alone. This plain, 
which is very high, terminates at the Black 
Sea, in a perpendicular terrace nearly two 
hundred feet above the level of the water. 
From its summit, slight natural eminences, 
searcely of sufficient size to deserve the 
name of hills, may be discovered in the 
remote distance ; but artificial eminences 
are frequently seen, ranging from six to a 
hundred and fifty feet in height, which, 
according to some authorities, were origiu- 
ally designed for tombs, telegraphic points, 
and monuments. This high table-land is 
deeply furrowed with the streams formed 
by the melting snows, which are very 
rapid and powerful in their wandering 
The most marked peculiarity of 
the scenery, however, is the entire ab- 


course, 


sence of trees from a soil so noted for its 
fertility and the abundance of its pasturage. 
You may travel hundreds of miles in a 
straight line without seeing even a shrub. 

The climate of the steppes is always ex- 
treme. ‘The cold is severe in winter, and 
the heat is excessive in summer. The 
winds sweep over them with such violence 
that the snow has no time to solidify, and 
sledding can never be used to such advan- 
tage asin Northern Russia. It generally 
begins to melt in April, but sometimes 
passes away before the waters are absorbed 
by the earth. During such seasons, the 
surface of the prairies is a sea of mud, 
where neither men nor animals can venture 
without danger. The change from one 
season to another is unmarked by great 
variations of temperature. In no country 
perhaps does winter offer a more deter- 
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mined resistance to spring. Indeed, the 
latter triumphs completely only when 
summer comes to her assistance. The 
most beautiful period of the year then 
commences. The steppes are covered 
with a brilliant green, enameled with 
tulips and hyacinths. You must not how- 
ever suppose that the flowers are like the 
fine specimens imported from Holland, or 
that the grass is at all like that of our 
cultivated fields. He must be a brave 
sleeper who could enjoy a siesta upon its 
stiff blades. 

During the month of May storms are 
very frequent. Rain gives way entirely in 
June to the dry season. 
face of the parched earth is marked with 
cracks, the soil becomes black, and vegeta- 
tion disappears. 


In July the sur- | 
| eality. 





Lakes and pools of water | 


are transformed into sand-plains; water | 


becomes so valuable that sentinels guard 
it night and day, to prevent robbers from 
approaching it. Men and animals suffer 
cruelly from hunger and thirst, and thou- 
sands of horses and cattle perish. The 
African Sahara, or the Slanos of South 
America, are not as difficult to travel in 
the summer season as the steppes of 
Southern Russia. Toward the 
part of August, dews again refresh the 


latter | 


earth, storms are frequent, and sometimes | 


the rain falls upon the exhausted soil ; 
verdure reappears, and all living beings 
seem to come forth in a resurrection. 
September is one of the most beautiful 
months; but October succeeds it with 
chilling fogs and desolating rains. 

But of all the plagues suffered by the 
inhabitants of the steppes, the most disas- 
trous, and therefore the most dreaded, are 
the locust invasions. When the first 
German settlers came into the country, 
two varieties of this insect were known to 
exist; their increase was not rapid, and 
they had not been regarded as objects to 
be feared. In 1820, it was noticed that 
their numbers had multiplied alarmingly, 
and in some of the ensuing years they 
caused great devastation. In 1828, troop 
atter troop of them invaded the country, 
in such dense masses that they obscured 
the light of the sun; they destroyed the 
harvests, and in several localities they left 
no traces of vegetation behind them. “The 
poor terrified colonists thought the day of 
judgment had come. In their dismay 
they took counsel of their Tartar and 
Russian neighbors, who were not less 


distressed than themselves. The oldest 
person among them had no recollection of 
similar depredations; but most of them 
remembered the tales which their fathers 
had told respecting these terrible invaders. 
The Germans, however, determined to 
adopt measures which should protect them 
from similar attacks ; and for this purpose 
they established a kind of police. Who- 
ever first perceived a cloud of locusts, gave 
information to the inhabitants by an under- 
stood signal; men, women, children, all 
who could walk, armed themselves with 
bells, kettles, drums, guns, anything in 
fact which would add to the racket, in 
order to frighten the invaders from the lo- 
They were frequently successful ; 
though it was generally found that smoke 
produced the most immediate effect, espe- 
cially if thick and odorous. Sometimes, 
however, the winged enemy was able to 


| extinguish the very flames which were 


kindled to exterminate them. The lower 
strata of insects were pressed into the fire 
in such numbers, by the masses above 
them, that the latter escaped uninjured, 
and were ready to return to the conflict. 
Not unfrequently similar escapes take 
place when they are driven into the lakes 
or the sea. The numberless swarms form 
floating islands upon the surface of the 
water, which are submerged if the wind 
is violent ; but if the breeze is gentle, they 
are wafted in safety to the shores, where, 
after drying their wings, they ascend with 
unbroken spirit to scent out new fields for 
their ravages. 

These insects show a decided preference 
for the gardens\surrounding habitations. 
A village to the right or left of their 
direction never fails to attract them. It 
is impossible to describe the consternation 
of the inhabitants who have failed in their 
efforts to remove this plague of ancient 
times. The doomed field, orchard, or 
garden, where they alight, is covered 
by them to the depth of several inches, 
while waiting myriads above them inter- 
cept the very light of the sun. Windows, 
doors, and even chimneys are carefully 
closed to prevent their entrance into the 
houses. 

The most numerous swarms are seen 
in August. They seldom set forth on 
their marauding excursions earlier than 
eight or nine o'clock in the morning, and 
sometimes they stop only at midnight. 
An ordinary swarm is generally nearly a 
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quarter of a mile in width, and a mile or 
two in length. It more difficult to 
calculate its thickness; but this must be 
very considerable, as it obscures the sun- 
light and causes a perceptible coolness. 
They make so much noise in their flight 
that they may be heard at a great distance ; 
and when they alight, it gives the impres- 
of a shower of stones. In 


18 


sion 





calm | 





A CLOUD OF LOCUSTS, 


weather they travel at about the rate of a 
mile an hour; in sunshine at a height of 
some two hundred feet above the earth; 
| but if it is cloudy, their flight is so low 
| that a man must turn his back and take a 
firm position till they have passed. 

| These marauders seem to have their 
| preferences for certain plants, though they 
devour indiscriminately whatever they 
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meet, transforming an oasis into a desert | the eyes finely lined, large, open and blue, with 


in a few hours. The Russians say of 
them, that they bite like horses, eat like 
wolves, and digest more speedily than any 
other animal. 

While still lingering on the verge of the 
stupendous realm of the cezar, I feel 
tempted to fill out my letter with these 
retrospective glances before I take leave 
of it forever. I have, en passant, refer- 
red to some of the moral and social as- 
pects of the country ; but my descriptions 
would be incomplete without more defini- 
tive remarks. 

Let us commence then at the summit 
of this governmental pyramid, upon the 
very apex of which stands Czar Nicholas 
—a worthy figure too, in its colossal mag- 
nitude, to finish this type of a half-barbaric 
nation. With the representation of his 
person you are perhaps as familiar as 
with that of any European sovereign, and 
the more remarkable traits of his character 
have been many times described. His 
figure is the very ideal of a monarch, and 
the Russian boast that a stranger would 
select their emperor from a crowd is a true 
one. ‘This is no small distinction for the 
ruler of a nation like that of Russia, which 
physical strength can never fail to impress 
more profoundly than the highest mental 
resources. His tall, commanding figure 
would compel the obedience of his people, 
while a less august presence would fail, 
though possessed of superior intellectual 
powers. In the earlier history of Greece 
he would have been worshiped as a demi- 
god. A lady traveler describes the ezar’s 
personnel in so graphic and detailed a 
manner, that I give it to you in preference 
to any description of my own :— 

“His figure, to which there is no second in 
Russia, if in the world itself, is of the grandest 
beauty, expression, dimension, and carriage, 
uniting all the majesties and graces of all the 
heathen gods—the little god of love alone per- 
haps excepted. Had these ample and sym- 
metrical proportions, this nobility of person, 
belonged to a common mujik, instead of to the 
Autocrat of all the Russias, admiration could 
not be less, nor scarcely the feeling of moral 
awe. It was not the monarch who was so 
magnificent a man, but the man who was so 
truly imperial. His person is that of a colossal 
man, in the full prime of life and health, forty- 
two years of age, about six feet two inches high, 
and well filled out without any approach to 
corpulency, the head very magnificently car- 
ried, a splendid breadth of shoulder and chest, 
great length and symmetry of limb, with finely- 
formed hands and feet. His face is strictly 


Grecian: forehead and nose in one grand line, | 


Vout. V.—28 





| a calmness and coldness, a freezing dignity, 


which can equally quell an insurrection, daunt 
an assassin, or paralyze a petitioner; the mouth 
regular, teeth fine, chin prominent, with dark 
mustache and small whiskers, but not a 
sympathy on his face! His mouth sometimes 
smiles, his eyes never. There is that in his 
look which no monarch’s subject can meet. 
His eye seeks every one’s gaze, but none can 
confront his.” 

It may be imagined what such a man, 
combining in his august person the tem- 
poral and spiritual supremacy, must be to 
a people whose political and social rela- 
tions are based upon a kind of patriarchal 
hierarchy, like that of most Eastern na- 
tions, recognizing but the one principle 
of unconditional obedience. The simple 
expression Pikas—it is ordered—com- 
prises all the reasoning ever addressed to 
the people; and its effect is immediate and 
magical. The ezar is their father,—not so 
much in the paternal instincts with which 
he is supposed to regard them, as in the 
absolute authority which he-is compelled 
from his position to maintain over them. 
They are like a hive of bees, in helpless 
confusion without a ruler; without one 
they have no conceptions of self-reliance 
or self-government. * The father, they say, 
does not receive his rights from his chil- 
dren, but from God; and to him alone he 
must answer for'the use which he makes 
of them. The slightest restriction upon 
the imperial authority would be an un- 
heard-of innovation.’ God and the ezar 
are called “ Father,” the Church is their 
mother, and the empire is “* Holy Mother 
Russia ;” the ancient capital is “ Holy 
Mother Moscow,” and the road from it to 
Vladimir is called “Our Dear Mother the 
High Road to Vladimir.” The River 
Volga is also always spoken of as Mother 
Volga. So literally is this idea of the 
imperial supremacy inculcated and received 
by the people, that when the priest in the 
sacramental service divides the bread into 
its seven parts, he blesses the first in 
honor of the reigning family, and the 
remaining portions in memory of Christ, 
the Virgin Mary, and the lesser conse- 
crated names. 

Those, however, who have studied the 
character and institutions of the Muscovite 
empire most carefully, though admitting 
the main truth of these statements, tell us 


| that within the last twenty years public 


opinion has materially changed. Though 
the peasants still venerate the czar, the 
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sentiment is easily modified if he is the 
victim of any misfortune which reduces 
the power in which they confide so much. 
An old Russian proverb, illustrative of the 
helpless despair of the people, says, ‘“‘ God 
is far above us, and the ezar is far away ;” 
but now one of their native writers tells 
that the 
reached them, that the ezar 
effort to lessen the distance between them 


us conviction has somehow 


makes no 
—that he is no longer ignorant of their 
griefs, but that he refuses his help to them. 
No monarch at the present day could make 
himself a hero to them by such cruelties 
as were committed by Ivan the Terrible ; 
nor would the Russians now throw them- 
selves at his feet and entreat him to con- 
tinue to govern them, as they did when 
that iron-hearted ruler wished to abdicate 
the throne he had disgraced with such 
excesses. 

An instance of the emperor’s personal 
control over his people is related by one 
of my countrymen, as occurring in 1830, 
at the time the cholera was raging in St. 
A 


inmates who crowded the hospi- 


Petersburgh. was circulated 
that the 


tals, and came forth only to fill the ceme- 


report 


teries, were poisoned. He says :— 


“Firmly impressed with this conviction, an 
excited stormed 
hospital on the Haymarket, hunted down the 
physicians, and precipitated one of them from a 
third-tloor window upon the pavement. It was 
the signal for 


mob one mx rhing a cholera 


a general insurrection; the im- 


mense Haymarket was soon crowded with a 
dense throng, from which issued murmurs as 
menacing as the roll of distant thunder. Sud- 
denly the emperor appeared from Moscow, 


whither he had been on account of the pesti- 


lence. Seated in an open caléche, with only 
Count Orlotf at his side, he drove into the 
square, Soon the advance of the horses was 


impeded, and the shouting and turaultuous mob 
In vain did the 
emperor endeavor to appease those nearest to 
tumult increased, and 
words were accompanied 


pressed round the carriage. 
him; every minute the 
already threatening 
by threatening 
his feet, and, exerting his utmost power of 
voice, commanded silence from the riotous mob, 
heads he towered like some angry 
flashing among them the lightnings 
imposing presence and 


vestures. The emperor rose to 


over whose he 
demigod, 
of his eve, 
tone, stilling the 
*Wretches!’ 


ind, by his 
ir and obtaining a hearing. 
he exclaimed, ‘is this the reward 


uy r 


} 


of all my toil and care for your welfare? this 
your gratitude for the vigils and labors by 
which I have striven to make men of you? Is 
this the gratitude you show me, when my 
anxiety on your behalf has again brought me 
among you’ Have I not cares enough upoa 


my head, that, with childish thanklessness, you 
thus add to my burden? In insurgent Poland, 


civil war mows down our brethren; in the 
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heart of the kingdom, pestilence carries them 
off in numbers; and here, where it already 
begins to seize its victims, you annihilate the 
means of your salvation, and sin against your 
fellow-citizens and against the authorities that 
God has set over you!’ As he spoke, the 
church clocks commenced tolling. ‘ Hear the 
call to prayers,’ continued the czar in inspired 
tones; ‘the Almighty looks down upon you! 
implore his pardon for your madness! On 
your knees, wretched people, on your knees!’ 
And ten thousand raging barbarians fell upon 
their knees, crossed themselves, and separated.” 
related of his 


Many anecdotes are 


| courage, his generosity, and also of his 


satirical powers. He is said to have beena 
wit in his earlier days, lik” his brother the 
Grand Duke Michael, who enjoyed quite 
a European celebrity as a punster. The 
pleasantest traits of his character are 
those revealed in his domestic relations. 
He is a devoted husband father ; 
many tokens of his tender regard for the 


and 


| empress are to be seen in the royal 


residences, and the people delight to relate 


the instances of his affection for her, which 


have become known to them, as well as 


| the 


interest with which he shares the 


| sports of his children and grandchildren. 


Wherever anything is known of the 
Russian nation, nothing need be said of 


its nobility. ‘Their unscrupulous venality 


| and corruption are known and read of all 


men. No one is more convinced of their 
corruption than the Czar, and it is said 
that an intense hatred exists between them. 
Among them are several of the murderers 
of his father; and many of the members of 
his household, constant recipients of his 
favor, have been implicated in conspiracies 
against his own government. ‘To attempt 
a purification of this Augean stable, would 
On the 


leave the monarch in solitude. 


| appearance of a work by one of my 


countrymen, containing the most unsparing 
exposure of the Russian nobility, the em- 
peror ordered a large number of copies, 
much to their displeasure. 

Most of the higher families trace their 


origin to some great assassin, whose crime 


served the purpose of the reigning auto- 
crat, and who was consequently rewarded 
with wealth and promotion. In fact, the 
history of the royal family is a list of 
the most repulsive and unnatural sins. 
Nothing marks the savage nature of the 
national character more than the manner 
in which most of the emperors have dis- 
appeared. It is said that a tradition ex- 
ists at Moscow, that the reign of a ezar 
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is limited to about a quarter of a century. 
The present autocrat has already reached 
it, but the horizon is darkening, and it may 
be that “ coming events cast their shadows 
before.” 

The great distinction of Russia—that 
which gives her place among the nations 
of the world, far more than the extent of 
territory over which the ezar has un- 
limited sway—is its military organization, 
the immense army which can be called 
into the field at a nod from the imperial 
head. Its perfection and distribution have 
been the grand ambition of the emperor 


for many years. Russian statistics are | 


proverbially unreliable ; but a careful ex- 
amination and comparison of the official 
returns of this department, give one thou- 
sand eight hundred guns, and a million 
of men, as the smallest force at his 
majesty’s disposal. One third of the 
population is exempt from conscription ; the 
remaining two-thirds constitute the East- 
ern and Western portions of the empire, 
from which annual levies are alternately 
made, proportioned to the immediate 
demand for troops. ‘The average draught 
is from five to six men per thousand ; but 
the number has reached nine. From ac- 
curate computations, it appears that a 
twentieth of the whole male population is 
swallowed up by the army. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





The Journal de la Statistique Univer- 
selle has published a table of the succes- | 


sive encroachments of Russia from the 
fourteenth century up to the year 1832. 
It is drawn up from communications by 
M. M. Schmitzler, Maltebrun, General 
Bem, and other statisticians. During the 


last two centuries Russia has doubled her | 


territory, and during the last hundred 
years has tripled her population; her 


gives— 2,000,000 for the tribes of the 
Caucasus; 4,000,000 for the Cossacks, the 
Georgians, and the Khirguiz; 5,000,000 
for the Turks, the Mongols, and the Tar- 
tars; 6,000,000 for the Ouralians, the 
Finlanders, and the Swedes ; 20,000,000 
for the Muscovites, (of the Greek Church ;) 
23,000,000 for the Poles, (Roman and 
Greek Church united :) total 60,000,000. 
The population of ancient Poland counts 
for two-fifths of the total population over 
an eighth part of the territory, and the 
Muscovite population for one-third of the 
total number over a tenth of the territory ; 
in other words, even at the present time, 
the Polish element is in a great majority 
as compared to all the others. 
Notwithstanding these vast acquisitions, 


| and the domineering position assumed by 


the country under the present emperor, 
the Russians have inherently no warlike 
spirit—no love of military glory. The 
people from whom the conseripts are drawn 
are in every respect better fitted for the 
peaceful occupations of husbandry and 
trade, than for the pomp and circumstance 
of conquest. Most especially is this true 
of the conscripts draughted for the naval 
service, from the inland provinces, who 
are most of them terrified at the sight of 
the sea, with which they are entirely un- 
familiar. The Russian will fight for his 
religion and nationality when it is assailed ; 
but an aggressive war would never be 
undertaken voluntarily by them. Even 


| in times of peace, the desertions are num- 


conquests during sixty years are equal to | 


all she possessed in Europe before that 
period; her conquests from Sweden are 
greater than what remain of that kingdom; 
she has taken from the Tartars an extent 
equal to that of Turkey in Europe, with 


| 


| 


Greece, Italy, and Spain; her conquests | 
| he enters is as new as it is repulsive ; 
| half-fed, half-clothed, and constantly pi- 


from ‘Turkey in Europe are more in ex- 
tent than the kingdom of Prussia withont 
the Rhenish provinces; she has taken 


from Turkey in Asia an extent of terri- | 


tory equal to all the small states of Ger- 
many ; from Persia, equal to the whole 
of England, (United Kingdom ;) and from 
Poland equal to the whole Austrian 


empire. A division of the population | 


bered by thousands. 

Nothing can exceed the dismay and ter- 
ror which follow the conscriptions. The 
recruit was formerly put in irons, for the 
death-penalty was often found insufficient 
to prevent his return to his dwelling. At 
present, he is removed immediately from 
his home, amid the tears and shrieks of 
his family “and his own wailings of de- 
spair; his hair and beard are shaved 
according to the military rule, leaving 
him nothing of his former pride and glory 
but the mustache. The life upon which 


ning for the peaceful scenes and occupa- 
tions from which he has been torn, it is 
not a matter of wonder that, according to 
some of the military documents, one-third 
of the number of recruits are swept away 
by death. The army of the Caucasus 
is renewed every five years: in other 
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space of time, at the rate of twenty thou- | 


sand annually. The mortality is still more 
frightful when the troops are put in motion 
upon the miserable roads, which, excepting 
those 
and Warsaw, are mere ly tracks, impass- 


| 
hine 


between St. Petersburgh, Moscow, 


for nearly eight months of the year, 
on account of the blinding dust in summer, 
the melting snows, and the pools and 
The Rus- 


sian army is perhaps the only one in the 


marshes of the other seasons. 


world which, in modern times, has suffered 
less by engagements than by disease. 


iat the Russians are not a military 


| Church and state in this country. 








words, the entire army perishes in that | probably have been unable himself to have 


given the precise offense for which he had 
been thus disgraced. The universal opin- 
ion seemed to be, that the ex-official had 
neglected some of the bribes so absolutely 
essential to success in Russia. 

So much for the ezar, his nobility, and 
his army. 


The relig 


gious question, now attract- 


ing so large a share of public attention, 
can scarcely be judged correctly by one 
unfamiliar with the relative position of the 
The 
title of Greek Church is entirely inappro- 
priate to the religious organization exist- 
ing in Russia, which is without any con- 


| stitution or platform of government save 


people may also be inferred from the | 
scarcity of native officers of distinction 
among them, The proportion who have | 


risen to eminence is very small. Most of 


that which emanates from the will of the 


ezar. The Church is governed, like the 


| army and navy,—in fact, like the entire 


the present generals of the army are of 
foreign extraction. Luders is a Swede, | 


Paskiewitch is a Lithuanian, Miloradowiteh 
belongs to the southern Seclavonians, and 
many others 


are of German parentage ; 


while some of the most suecessful in the 
Asiatic engagements are Georgians. The 
most brilliant Russian campaigns have 


been planned by foreign officers, and exe- 
] 


cuted under their eyes by native generals. 


(s in all other departments of Russian 
} 


, the utmost severity is the gov- 


erning principle of the army. From the 


moment of his enlistment, the reeruit loses 


his individuality, and becomes only a mem- 


ber. Some regiments are regulated by 
the height of the person, others by the 
eolor of the hair or eyes. The distin- 


cuishing characteristics of Russian—shall 


I call it justice ?—are most summarily ad- 


ministered in the army. During a flying 
visit of the emperor to Sevastopol, a 

king instanee occurred of the rapidity 
und de n with which offenses are visited 
even upon those who are highinrank. No 
form of trial is nece ssary , a nod, a word, 

whisper, a stroke of the pen, and the 


command is obeyed. In the customary 


language, Pikas—it is ordered ; and these 
five letters are sufficient to settle any in- 
quiries which may be raised in Russia. 
Immediately after the departure of his 
inajesty from Sevastopol, it was discovered 

iat s late povernor was employed in 
the ranks of the private soldiers, habited 
in their costume, and engaged in their 


most servile occupations. It Was Impos- 


sible to learn the reason of this terrible 


reve >; and the reduced covernor would 


rse 


' 


| 


empire,—by the emperor alone. Its dig- 
nitaries are appointed by him, and to him 


His 


will regulates their most trivial acts, and 


they swear fealty and obedience. 


his consent is necessary for the appoint- 
At the Holy 


he is represented by one of his 


ment of vacant benefices. 
Synod 


ale s-d 


e-camp, a cavalry officer, who gov- 


| erns the clergy under his master’s direec- 


{ the 
The canonization of a saint, or the 


tion, as he would a detachment « 


army. 
punishment of a priest, are all formally an- 
nounced * by the high imperial pleasure,” 
Ac. 


Religious unity is one of the ezar’s 


favorite projects ; and the furtherance of 
this design has been mainly intrusted to 


the police, who, it is said, sueceed better 
though the latter 
set forth on their expeditions with carts 


than the missionaries ; 
loaded with potations suited to the tastes 
of the unbelievers, among whom they are 
to labor. As the seal of their conversion, 
they hang a small cross about the neck, 


a large one carried by the priest for 


the purpose, and are immediately | 
Each e¢ then 
bottle of brandy, a pound of tobacco, and 
They all 

\ when the 
proceeds of their change of faith has dis- 


kiss 
ya puze d. 


mnvert rewarded with a 


1S 


a small sum of money. are 


to 


ready renew the ceremony 


appeared ; and many of them have been 
oh the ral In 


of the Caucasian districts, the official 
+h 


through process sevt times. 


list of baptisms is larger 


ne 


an the whole 


number of inhabitants. 
The circulation of the Bible was pro- 
hibited in 1826, under severe penalties ; not 


even a copy in Hebrew is allowed the 
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two millions of Jews in the empire. A 
fellow-countryman of mine, who spent some 
time in Russia, declares that a peasant who 
could read the Bible, or should be discov- 
ered reading or explaining it to his family, 
his friends, or his neighbors, would be in- 
stantly knouted and sent to Siberia. The 
catechism for children commands them to 
love the ezar before God; and the Credo 
commences, “ I believe in God in heaven, 
and the ezar on earth.” Two-thirds of 
the Russian ritual is occupied with prayers 
for the imperial family. 

The priesthood is a powerful instrument 
in the hands of the government for keep- 
ing the people in degrading ignorance and 
superstition; but, above all, for teaching 
them a wholesome fear of the ezar, not- 
withstanding the reluctance with which it 
isacknowledged. ‘The English and Amer- 
ican missionaries have been producing 
really wonderful effects upon the Armenian 
and Greek Churches ; the Scriptures have 
been circulated among them to an almost 
incredible extent. The result is, that in 
more than forty towns and villages of 
Turkey, there are congregations of se- 
ceders from the Greek Church. The 
persecution with which they have been 
pursued by the ecclesiastics, drew forth 
the noble firman of the sultan in favor 
of religious toleration: this the Russian 
embassador has vainly attempted to con- 
travene by demanding, as one of the an- 
cient rights of the Church, “ the right of 
persecuting.” 

The unity of the Greek and Russian 
Churches is a mere fiction, assumed by 
the ezar for political purposes, and talked 
of in a tone of blustering arrogance, very 
well calculated to mislead such as are un- 
acquainted with the details of the question. 
As long ago as 1667, the Patriarchate of 
the Church was destroyed in Russia, and 
the supreme control of all ecclesiastical 
questions was assumed by the ezar, en- 
tirely in opposition to the usage of the 
Byzantine Church, which is still subject 
to the patriarch, and still preserves the 
right of self-control and independent ac- 
tion, whatever may be the form of govern- 
inent under which it exists. Even the 
languages are dissimilar—the true Greek 
Chureh uses the Greek tongue, while the 
Church of the Czar (for this is its correct 
designation) speaks the Sclavonian, which 
is a dead language to the nation. 

The character of the priesthood also is 


| widely dissimilar. Many of the monks in 
the older Greek monasteries are men of 
learning and research, while the Russian 
are scarcely superior to the ignorant and 
degraded peasantry among whom they live, 
and by whom they are utterly despised. 
This fact presents another of the numer- 
ous contradictions observable in Russian 
character. The people are superstitious, 
even fanatical, in the observance of the 
most senseless forms and ceremonies; 
and yet they are entirely destitute of 
reverence for their ecclesiastics. They 
attach the utmost importance to the 
possession of a rude representation of 
the Saviour, the Virgin, or some of the 
few saints recognized by the Church; 
firmly believing, as they are taught, that 
the vile daubs are painted by the sacred 
personages caricatured upon them; and 
yet it is considered ominous of evil, upon 
leaving a house, to meet one of the priests 
who derives part of his scanty revenue from 
the sale and hire of these absurd images. 
Large contributions are raised from 
pilgrimages to churches or monasteries, 
which the people give as a most sacred 
duty and high privilege. Though the 
Church is entirely the tool of the gov- 
ernment, it receives no emolument from 
the latter; and with all its means of ex- 
acting material aid from the faithful, the 
clergy are ill-paid, even in the wealthy 
Churches of the metropolis: so little is 
the profession regarded by its followers. 
In some years the Holy (?) Synod re- 
ports one-sixth of its clergy as convicted 
in the courts of justice, many of them 
for flagrant crimes, depriving them of 
their office. They are a deplorably 
vicious body, redeemed from the popular 
violence only by the sacredness of their 
office. 

Popular education is, as a matter of 
course, a thing impossible in a nation 
whose lower stratum is made up of a serf 
population. The emperor has tried some 
experiments in the more populous parts of 
the empire. ‘The districts comprising St. 
Petersburgh, Kieff, Moscow, and Kazan, 
contain one hundred and ninety parochial 
schools, with an attendance of between 
sixteen and seventeen thousand pupils. 

Such are a few retrospective glances 
over this vast field of dominion. Of the 
lower classes I have already said enough ; 
| let us turn to the Principalities, and the 
| land of the Sultan. 
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We give, in our present Number, a valuable 
original article on the Mormons, correcting, in 


important respects, the paper in our June Num- 
ber on the same subject. If the writer’s state- 
ments, respecting the treatment of the Mormons 
by their neighbors, in Illinois, are correct, (and 


he is certainly a good authority,) the public 
jinion has erred egregiously. We are happy 
to be the vehicle of better information. Some 


valuable and new estimates of Mormonism are 
presented in this communication; the reader 
will find it well worthy of his attention, not- 
withstanding some unnecessary severities which 
still remain after our endeavors to prune them. 

CORRESPONDENTS will please bear in mind 
that we go to press at least a month before our 
date; communications, therefore, must some- 
times remain on hand for weeks before they 
can be inserted, and even after this delay, some 
articles must be still longer postponed, if we 


would not have too many of the same or similar 
kin 1 inserted at once. We must ple ad an old 
maxim of the highest authority: “Let pa- 


tience have its pertect work,” 


In our article on President Wayland’s views 
of the Prea hing for the Times, reference is 
made to the usefulness of lay ecclesiastical 


laborers in Ireland, and to proposals for some- 
thing of the kind in England. The day after 
we had written that article, the New-York 
Tribune contained a letter from England, in 
which urs the wei passage :— 

“ Meantime the bishops—it is nearly time—have be- 
the necessity for adapting the services of the 
Church and her agencies to the condition and wants of 


oc 





oun to see 









tl lation. A report has been presented to Con- 
voeati ind which is to be, ty the queen's permis- 
sion, | be fore parliament, recommending the short- 
ening yme of the Church services, and the ¢« mploy- 
ment of agency to meet the wants of the population, 

vwecially in the densely peop ay d manufacturing towns. 


coman Catholic Church has an endless and un- 





set of agencies, male and female, for carrying 
‘ $ instruction and ministrations, which the 
at ‘annot overtake, to the homes of the people; 
and ‘the Anglican clergy begin to think it full time 
that they had something of the same sort. In Ireland, 
the much of this ageuncy—missionaries, Seripture- 


but their labors are directed to 
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patible with its professional responsibilities and 
dignity; and, secondly, that it would lead to 
dangerous theological crudities and heresies, 
We should have noticed these objections in our 
article, had we not prolonged it already to too 
great a length. We are tempted here to refer 
to them a moment. 

No one is more ready than we are to admit 
the scientific claims of the profession. Philol- 
ogy, psychology, Biblical criticism, ethics—the 
most profound departments of scientific inquiry 
—are at its very basis. We would not degrade 
it from this dignity. Though the Scriptures 
nowhere adopt scientific forms, and the apos- 
tles and first preachers of Christianity perhaps 
never used them, and scarcely ever attempted 
technical definitions of theological subjects, yet 
their legitimacy is as unquestionable as in the 
natural Nature and religion are 
analogous in this respect. Nature presents no 
scientific formule; the physicist observes the 
phenomena of the vegetable world, in their 
lavish confusion, and reduces them to scientific 
arrangement, forming botany; in the same 
manner his observations of the mineral world 
give rise to mineralogy, of the structure of the 
earth to geology, &e. The revelations of Serip- 
ture, designed for popular use and assuming no 
technical forms or terms, nevertheless, like the 
works of their great Author, in nature, ad- 
mit of scientific classification and discussion. 
Scientific theology is then legitimate; we not 
only admit it—we contend for it. But does the 
fact imply that only professional or trained men 
are competent for the labors of the ministry? 
As well might you contend that botanists are 
alone fitted for the labors of agriculture. The 
scientific farmer has, doubtless, advantages over 
his uneducated neighbor, and it would be well 
if all agriculturists were trained to the highest 
learning of their But not for ages, if 
will the world get its bread by hands of 
It would starve were all others to 
be excluded from the art. Now we affirm that 
the ministerial office analogous, and that 
while learned ability should ever be sustained in 
it, even to the utmost, the aggregate of its labors 
and also of its results must be in the hands of 
practical, unlearned workmen, and that this 
fact need not detract from the dignity which 
scholarship and genius may give the profession. 
We think it will rather enhance their estima- 
tion by giving them a more distinct relative 
importance, 

There are professions which are so essentially 
scientific, or at least technical, as not to admit 
of this accommodation. The law is such; no 


sciences. 


business. 
ever, 
such skill. 


1s 


| man, not educated to it, could successfully man- 


age its cases—we do not say, 


re ind catechists; 
tl man Catholics. This of course, the priests do | 
not warn the people against them from the altars, 
a! ire often insulted and ill-treated by fe 
who rejoice in the opportanity, though ae y are oft n 
made to pay for it by the law. But in England, there 
is a v field, and a leg ne, the judic ious cul- 
tiva of whict b oductive of the happiest 
a! and moral results.” 
The chief »bjections, so far as we have observed 
tt gainst Dr. Wayland’s views, are that 





ian en 


the labors of 


loyment of uncultivated laymen in 
mIninistry 
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the would be incom- 


however, that this 
is not the fault of the law itself. Medicine may 
be placed in the same category. But it is ob- 
viously otherwise with religion—religion, which, 
like agriculture, as in the above illustration, has 
a practical range so extensive, so popular, so 
distinguished from its philosophical basis. 

As to the second objection, both theory and 
are against it—theory, at least as we 
as the tendency of 
The doctrine 


practice 
hold in this country, and, 
the age implies, in all countries. 


of the safety, nay of the superior safety of the 


popular judgment, is fundamental in the civili- 
zation of the age. We popularize legislation, 
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the arts, literature, everything—and everything 
gains by the fact. Public interests are safer, 
left to the popular judgment; literature and 
the arts fare the better for being left to the 
genius and patronage of the people. He 
that would gainsay the fact must renounce the 
characteristic idea of the times. 

And how do the facts of the case qualify the 
theory? Is it not found that the Church is 
both most stable and most powerful where its 
labors and responsibilities are most popular? 
Take the two denominations which have most 
largely adopted a popular ministry—that is, a 
lay ministry—in this country, the Baptists and 
Methodists. We venture the assertion, that no 
others in the land are at this moment more con- 
solidated and more vigorous. Methodism, from 
its Arminianism, has been liable, in the estima- 
tion of its religious neighbors, to Socinian re- 
sults. But it has stood more than a hundred 
years, with a ministry almost entirely untrained 
(at least by the usual process) and rife with 
popular elements, and yet has scarcely had an 
instance of serious aberration from its theological 
orthodoxy. No cotemporary religious body has 
more rigidly and yet spontaneously maintained 
its theological rectitude. This, to be sure, 
will not be to its credit, in the estimation of 
“liberalists ”’ and “ progressionists ;” but it is 
not the less to the purpose of our argument. 

We contend then for Dr. Wayland’s views of 
the subject, despite the comments of some of 
our esteemed cotemporaries. Those views are 
sound theoretically, and, as we have shown, 
they are indispensable practically. It is our 
sober judgment that Protestant Christianity 
cannot sustain its coming conflicts —the con- 
flicts, as Dr. Wayland says, of the next genera- 
tion—without an improvement in this respect, 
amounting to a revolution, and with such an im- 
provement it will probably decide, in the next 
generation, the religious destiny of the world. 

Docrors or Divintry.—The Chevalier Bun- 
sen, though a civilian and a diplomat, is a Doc- 
tor of Divinity. The well-known Dr. Kitto is a 
layman, though the leading writer in sacred 
literature now in England. The celebrated 
theologian, Michaelis, was a lay D.D. Laymen 
are not excluded from divinity professorships 
at Cambridge, England. D. D. is given in Ger- 
many to laymen: Dr. Kitto obtained his there. 
The example may not be unworthy of attention 
in this country. If followed here, it would tend 
to restore the title to its legitimate use, as it is 
not probable that laymen would receive it with- 
out a legitimate title to it. 

Geese, Cats, AND Bacuetors.—The following 
paragraph is published in the regular report 
of the late proceedings of the Connecticut 
Legislature :— 

“ Bill to tax geese, eats, and bachelors, takenup. Mr. 
Harrison was opposed to the provision taxing bache- 
lors. ‘There was a tax laid already upon the goose, 
and any man who had lived twenty-five years without 
being married, could be taxed under that section. 
The bill was indefinitely postponed.” 

An unusual and alarming number of suicides 
are reported in France, many of them resulting 
from the most trivial causes. Among the most 





singular beauty, and of excellent family, who, 
in consequence of the unhappiness cansed by the 
preference of her father and step-mother to her 
half-sister, drowned herself in the Seine; and 
of a Prussian officer, who, being seized with 
deafness which medical skill failed to remove, 
blew out his brains in a box at the opera. 
Among the working classes, this frightful mania 
has increased, within a short period, to a ter- 
tible amount, and the public journals are daily 
filled with the accounts of these melancholy 
events — occurring principally among young 
persons, sometimes almost children, of both 
sexes; love disappointments, reverses of fortune, 
family quarrels, sometimes merely an apparently 
causeless discouragement and disgust of life, all 
lead to these catastrophes; and drowning, 
suffocation, and the pistol are resorted to as the 
eure for evils which a moderate amount of 
religious feeling and common fortitude would 
lighten and render endurable, if not dispel. 

The contraction viz. is a curious instance of 
the universality of arbitrary signs. There are 
few people now who do not readily comprehend 
the meaning of that useful particle; a certain 
publican excepted, who, being furnished with a 
list of the requirements of a festival in which 
the word appeared, apologized for the omission 
of one of the items enumerated; he informed 
the company that he had inquired throughout 
the town for some viz., but he had not been able 
to procure it. He was, however, readily ex- 
cused for his inability todo so. Wi3. being a 
corruption of videlicet, the termination sign 
3 was never intended to represent the letter 
“*z,”? but simply a mark or sign of abbreviation. 
It is now always written and expressed as a 
“2,” and will doubtless continue to be so. 
This is one of many arbitrary modes of ex- 
pression, the use of which is known to many, 
and few desire to know how they became 
invented. oe 

ReMNANT OF Popery.—A descendant of the 
Wesleyan family is at present confessor” to 
the royal household of England. D'Israeli, 
in his Commentaries on the Life and Reign of 
Charles I, describing the difficulties which 
Elizabeth and James had to contend with in 
relation to their Catholic subjects, says :— 

“So obscure, so cautions, and so undetermined were 
the first steps to withdraw from the ancient oe ec 
customs, that Elizabeth would not forgive a bishop for 
marrying; and auricular confession, however con- 
demned as a point of Popery, was still adhered to by 
many. Bishop Andrews would loiter in the aisles of 
St. Paul's to afford his spiritual comfort to the un- 
burtheners of their conscience.” 


And he then adds this note :— 

“This last remains of Popery may still be traced 
among us; for, since the days of our Eighth Henry, 
the place of confessor to the royal household has never 
been abolished.” 

A correspondent of the London Notes and 
Queries asks—“ Is the office still in existence? 
and if so, who holds it, and by whom is the con- 
fessor appointed? Of course, I do not suppose 
that our queen maintains a Roman Catholic 
confessor; but is the office still retained in the 
same manner as that of the Abbot of West- 


| minster, referred to in one of Cardinal Wise 


distressing have been those of a young lady of | 


man’s Pastorals ?” 
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To these queries the editor of the Notes and 
Queries replies :—— 

“The office is connected with the chapel royal, St. 
is at present held by Dr. Charles Wesley, 
who is also sub-dean. The appointment is by the 
Dean of the Chapel Royal, the Bishop of London. 
The confessor (sometimes called chaplain) officiates at 
the early morning prayers, so punctually attended by 
the late Duke of Wellington.” 

Was Queen ELIzABETH DARK OR FAIR ?—An 
English periodical put this question some time 
ago to the curious in historical matters. A 
correspondent, in reply, quotes the following 
picture of the celebrated queen from a rare old 
book, Sir John Hayward’s Annals of the First 
Four Years of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth :— 





ames’s, and 


whom nature had bestowed, 
many of her fayrest favors: of stature 
streight, and amiably composed; of 
as every motion of her 
vajesty; her haire was inclined to 
heade large and faire, and seemeing 


“Shee was a lady upon 
and well place 
meane, | 

such state 
seemed to 













neely grace; her eyes lively and sweete, but 
short-sight: ler nose somewhat rising in the 
middest. » whole compasse of her countenance 
somewhat long, but yet of admirable beauty; not so 
much in that which is termed the flower of youth, as 
in a most delightful compositione of majesty and 
modesty in equall mixture. . « e« Her vertues 
were such as might suftice to make an A2thiopian 
beautifull: which, the more man knows and under- 
stands, the more he shall love and admire. Shee was 
of divine witt, as well for depth of judgment, as for 


quick conceite and speedy expeditione; of eloquence, 
as sweet in the utterance, ready and easy to come 
to the utt red: of wonderful Knowledge, both in 
learning and affayre oF skilfull not only in Latine and 
Greeke, but alsoe in divers foraigne languages.” 


soe 





Cavucasus.—An Eastern traveler 
tells a good story of Colt’s pistol. In Daghes- 
tan, a young Leschian chief, being severely 
wounded during one of the frequent razzias of 
the Russians, took refuge on a ruined salki, in 
order to apply bandages to his wounds. While 
thus employed, he was discovered by a party of 
twelve dismounted dragoons, who immediately 
gave chase on his taking flight. Being fleet of 
foot, for a short while he outran them, during 
which time, such of them as had their carbines 
loaded, fired at him ineffectually. Having 
crossed one of the flexible bridges, common in 
that country, and which was over a rapid tor- 
tent at the foot of a mountain, the fugitive, 
finding himself unable to proceed much farther, 
and having time to put his arms in order, stood 
at bay under a projecting rock. 
delight, and uplifted sabres, the Russians ap- 
proached the bridge. The foremost nearing him 
cried, “ Yield, dog!” “ Not while I have twelve 
lives at my girdle,” cried the undaunted moun- 
taineer. ve Russians in the rear ye 
loudly at the boast; but he in advance fell dead 

pierced through and through by a bullet, ne arly 
at the feet of the Lesghian. The second soldier 
stumbled over his dead somrade, and, as he rose, 
received a shot which caused him to fall severely 
wounded. The next, seeing the s weapon, 
which had twice been discharged, still pointed, 
rushed on; but to the surprise of the Russians, 
a third shot was fired at him: untouched, how- 
ever, he was about to cut down the Lesghian, 
when a fourth discharge scattered his brains on 
the rocky parapet, and his lifeless body tumbled 
in the torrent beneath. Three of the Russians 
had now fallen. “ What demon pistol is this, 
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that speaks so often?” cried the survivors to 
each other. The Lesghian stood firm, merely 
folding his pelisse of sheep-skin round his left 
arm ready to receive a blow, a precaution not 
unneeded, since now two Russians abreast 
were on the point of assailing him. Certain 
of their prey, these advanced more cautiously 
than their predecessors. This time two 
deliberate shots brought them down right and 


left ; each fell pierced near the region of the 
heart. The remaining soldiers were amazed. 
The Lesghian, faint with loss of blood, and 


feeling his strength fast ebbing, now drew forth 
another pistol, a movement unobserved by the 
enemy, and rapidly fired three shots at the 
group of Russians, some fifty yards distant at 
the other end of the bridge. Owing to his light 
being now dim, only one shot “took effect, 
wounding one of the dragoons in the shoulder. 
“ Let us fly,” they cried; “it is the Evil Spirit 
of the mountains—he would kill our whole 
army.” Accordingly, they precipitately fled, 
just as the Lesghian sank down exhausted at 
the foot of the rock. At a distance they ven- 
tured to look back. “It hath vanished in the 
cried the superstitious Muscovites. The 
chief was succored by some of his 
and ere long recovered from his 
hurt, as did the wounded Russian. At his 
bridal feast, some four months after, the pistols, 
which were a pair of Colt’s revolvers, and were 
u gift from an American traveler, Captain K—, 
to the youthful hero of the Caucasus, were 
handed round amid the general benedictions of 
the party. The bride is said even to have 
kissed them, saying, “Ah! me Dehemit, were 
all the brave Circassians armed like thee, 
there would not be so many tearful maidens 
and bereaved widows in Daghestan.” 


mist,” 
Lesghian 
own people, 


Errect oF Fear.—Boachet, a French author, 
of the sixteenth century, states that the physi- 
cians at Montpelier, which was then a great 
of medicine, had every year two crim- 
inals, the one living the other dead, delivered 
to them for dissection. He relatos that on one 
occasion they tried what effect the mere ex- 
pectation of death would produce upon a subject 
in perfect health, and in order to this experi- 
ment they told the gentleman (for such was his 
rank) who was placed at their discretion, that 
as the easiest mode of taking away his life, they 
would employ the means which Seneca had 
himself, and would therefore open 
his veins in warm water, Accordingly they 
covered his face, pinched his feet, without 
lancing them, and set them-in a foot-bath, and 
then spoke to each other as if they saw that the 
blood was flowing freely, and life departing 
with it. The man remained motionless; and 
when, after a while, they uncovered his face, 
they found him dead. 
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Government of Great 
last four years of the 
following sums :—In 


1813, 


r War.—The 
Britain spent in the 
war with France the 
1812, $517,107,690; in 


Cost 0 


$604,768,28:% D$ 


in 1814, $584,219,445; in 1815, 582,455, 
255, The expenditure during the war, 
from 1808 to 1815 inclusive, was $5,798,646, 
280. This expenditure would have sufficed 


to supply all England with schools, churches, 
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hospitals, museums, and every other public in- 
stitution of the highest civilization, and to have 
endowed them allforever! The expenses of the 
present European struggle will probably be 
sufficient to do the same for all Europe! What 
an infernal drawback on humanity, then, is war! 


De Sauley’s discovery of the ruins of the , 


** Cities of the Plain,” excited no little interest 
throughout the civilized world a few months 
since, M. Van de Velde was induced to visit 
the locality, in order to verify the alleged fact. 
He has published two heavy volumes which will 
effectually allay the excited curiosity of the 
learned on the subject. M. Van de Velde says: 


“The plain exhibits an extent of gravel, chiefly of a 
gray color, diversified occasionally by rows of large 
stones, which generally run parallel to each other. 
Between these rows of stones grow various shrubs, 
such as are proper to this locality, especially one kind 
which bears a great resemblance to the tamarisk, but 
which, on closer examination, indicates a different 
botanical attinity. M. de Sauley crossed this plain 
twice, once from north to south along the sea-shore, 
and afterward from the north corner of the Salt 
Mountain to the Wadi Zuweirah. Here he gets quite 
excited. Without doubt this is the plain of Sodom, 
and the rows of stones are the remains of the city 
walls, and who knows what more! How little obser- 
vation, thought I, is necessary to recognize, in these 
rows of stones among the gravel and in the rich vege- 
tation, the course of torrents which in the winter time 
sweep down from the mountain gorges and overtlow 
the plain! Nothing is clearer than this. Any one 
who has ever seen the dry course of a river in the 
desert has no ditliculty in here tracing the different 
beds of the numerous streams, which during the rainy 
season wind through this plain. But what will not 
imagination do? We followed in the footsteps of M. 
de Saulecy to Jebel Csdum. Accidentally we were 
kept for a considerable time on the north side of this 
mountain. One of our Bedouins, who knew well that 
we should have that day a very long journey, being 
ill, and so not feeling himself in’a condition to accom- 
plish it, attempted to conduct us by the east side of the 
Salt Mountain. At first I did not see through his 
design; but, as we came nearer to the mountain and 
began to have it on our left, his object could be no 
longer hid. My guides now swore with all sorts of 
oaths that there was no way to the west of the Salt 
Mountain; but you may easily understand that their 
oaths did not weigh much with me, and when they 
Saw at last that | kept to my point, they gave way 
with the usual ‘Insh’-Allah.” This circumstance 
meanwhile caused me to make a double march along 
the north side of the mountain, and I became thus 
fully convinced that whatever there may be on the 
lain, ruins there are not. That M. de Sauley should 
ve — here not only the remains of oe and 
cities, but positively those of Sodom, I declare I can- 
not attribute to any other source than the creation of 
his fancy. 

Thus, then, it seems that the eager French- 
man mistook the beds of streams for the 
foundations of cities. Some of the English 
critics, however, seem indisposed to credit fully 
the observations of Vande Velde. The question 
is considered still an open one. 

ELoqueNcE oF CHATHAM.—The remains of 
the eloquence of Chatham show it to have been 
of rare power, and its results prove still more its 
greatness. His power over parliament and the 
covernment was the proudest example of the 
despotism of talent to be found in the records 
of English statesmanship. His eloquent voice 
seemed to dominate over Europe itself, and to 
pronounce its destinies. His cotemporaries 
speak of his strength in debate as altogether 
marvelous—as sublime, A London paper gives, 
from manuscript, a recently discovered letter of 
the famous Lord Littleton, the supposed Junius, 












in which he speaks as follows of Chatham’s 
eloquence :— 


“T have neither the gravity nor the importance of 
character necessary to govern in these wild and un- 
ruly times, and am sorry that with the Earl of Chat- 
ham died the genius of England. The ms ajesty of his 
mind overawed everything. The world was silent 
before him. He alone intimidated the house of Bour- 
bon, and so great was the terror of his name that the 
very year he died, on a report prevailing in France that 
he was to be again minister of England. the French im- 
mediately marched twenty battalions down to the 
coast, transported heavy Cannon post to Brest, and 
seized all the peasants from the plow to assist in re- 

airing the fortifications of the towns they imagined 
ford Chatham would begin his administration by 
invading. When they found the rumor was false, the 
desisted from their works, marched their troops back 
to their garrisons, and thought Brest strong enough to 
repel the fleet of England, though too weak to resist the 
genius of William Pitt. This wonderful man was not 
less dreaded at home. I remember when, after an ab- 
sence of two years, he ¢ came down to the House of 
Commons without any man’s knowing his intentions, 
and knocked up by a single speech a whole adminis- 
tration. His invectives were terrible denunciations of 
vengeance, and accompanied as they were with an eye 
that shot pernicious fire into the heart of his opponents, 
| ae had a preternatural effect upon men. Hume 

Campbell, brother to Lord Marchmont, a cold, steady, 
interested Scotchman, (who disregarded words as much 
a8 any man,) was so scared by him in the House of 
Commons that he was suddenly seized, while Mr. Pitt 
was speaking, with a violent shivering fit. went home 
in a high fever, and died in a week afterward. I will 
stop here, for | am insensibly going on to something 
like memoirs of Lord Chatham, He sleeps now, but 
the poet’s lyre is awake. It is in your hand, my good 
friend. Sound then the strings, celebrate his praise, 
and contrast the magnitude of his mind to the poor 
pusillanimity of modern statesmen, to the corruption 
of modern parliaments, and to the base Ltalian code of 
modern policy.” 





Just such a man, imperial, yes, and imperious 
too, with talent, do we need at this day in our 
own national legislature to rebuke and defy the 
insolent mediocrity or rather inferiority, which 
by substituting audacity for ability and billings- 
gate for eloquence, has degraded the national 
capital into a political kennel. 

CHANNING, though himself grave if not morbid, 
had wholesome views of life. God, he says, 
who gave us our nature—who has constituted 
body and minds incapable of continued effort— 
who has implanted a strong desire for recrea- 
tion after labor—who has made us for smiles 
much more than tears—who made laughter 
the most contagious of all sounds—whose Son 
hallowed a marriage feast by his presence and 
sympathy—who has sent the child from his 
creating hand to develop its nature by active 
sports, and who has endowed both young and 
old with a keen susceptibility of enjoyment 
from wit and humor—He who has thus formed 
us, cannot have intended us for a dull life, and 
cannot frown on pleasures which solace our 
fatigue and refresh our spirits for coming toils. 

Gray’s Erecy.—The original MS. of this 
immortal poem was sold at auction in London 
lately. At a former sale (1545) it was pur- 
chased, together with the “Odes,” by a Mr. 
Penn. He gave $500 for the Elegy alone. He 
was proud, says the London Atheneum, of his 
purchase—so proud, indeed, that binders were 
employed to inlay them on fine paper, bind 
them up in volumes of richly-tooled olive 
morocco, with silk linings, and finally inclose 
each volume in a case of plain purple morocco. 


— 











The order was care fully carried out, and the 
volumes were deposited at Stoke Pogis in the 
great house adjoining the grave of Gray. The 
Ms. of the Elegy is full of verbal alterations, 
—it is the only copy known to exist—and is 
evidently Gray’s first grouping together of the 
stanzas as a whole. As the “ Elegy” is known 
by heart to nearly every Englishman, and we 
believe American, we shall give some of the 
readings. The established text we print in 
Roman type, the MS. readings in italics :— 
Of such as wandering near her midnight bower 
two 
ers of the hs amlet sleep 
village 
The nee ezy « all of ineense- rie athing morn, 
Forever si } zy call of 
The coe k ss larion, or the echoing horn 
Or chanticleer shrill or 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share 
oming 
doubtful 
ition mock their useful toil, 


atray 


The rude foret 








Let not am! 





homely 
Their homely joys 
rustic 
Nor you, ye pr |, impute to these the fault 
Forgive, ye proud, th’ involuntary faut 


Can honor’s voice provoke the silent dust 
awake 


Chill penury repress‘d their noble rage 
had damp 





Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Tully 
Some Cromwell 
Cosuar 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined 
astrugqaling 


They kept the no 


seless tenor of their way 


eir wonted fires 
with social 





hasty steps the dews away 


th hast ws brush 





of yonder nodding beech 
Lory 

spreading 

now smiling as in scorn 

res quaint 

iyward fancies he would rove 

fond conceits he wont to 

nd near his favorite tree 





Hard by 
With « 
Muttering 


yon wood, 
his w 
Along the 
By the he 


The next with dirg 


heath 
tth side 





“ss duc 
mee 


ne beneath yon 


in sad array 


Graved on the st aged thorn 


Wrote that 

carred 

Large was his bounty and his soul sincere 
heart 

Or drew his frail Itie: s from their dread abode 


T here they alike 
His fratitic 
Here 


perfec tion. 


hem 
in tremblin 


8 there 


g hope repose 


is the art of word-painting carried to 
Who does not feel with Waller ?— 


Poets lose 
Could it be 


half the 


known what they 


they should have got, 
discreetly blot. 


raise 


A Terrie Wounn—or THE ImMaGInaTION.— 
Dr. Noble, in unalytic lecture at Man- 
chester, England, “ On the Dynamic Influence 
of Ideas,” told a good anecdote of M. Bouti- 
bouse, a French in illustration of the 
power of imagination. M. Boutibouse served 
in Napoleon’s army, and was present at many 
engagements during the early part of last cen- 
tury. At the battle of Wagram, in 1809, he 
was engaged in the fray ; the ranks around him 
had been terribly thinned by shot, and at sun- 
set he was nearly isolated. While reloading 
his ntusket, he was shot down by a cannon ball. 
His impression was, that the ball had passed 


an 


savant, 
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| through his legs below his knees, separating 
| them from the thighs; for he suddenly sank 
down, shortened, as he believed, to the extent 
of about a foot in measurement. The trunk of 
the body fell backward on the ground, and the 
senses were completely paralyzed by the shock. 
Thus he lay motionless among the wounded 
and dead during the rest of the night, not 
daring to move a muscle, lest the loss of blood 
should be fatally increased, He felt no pain, 
but this he attributed to the stunning effect of 
the shock to the brain and nervous system, 
At early dawn he was aroused by one of the 
medical staff, who came round to help the 


wounded; “ What’s the matter with you, my 
good fellow?” said the surgeon. “Ah! touch 


me tenderly,” replied M. Boutibouse, “ I beseech 
you; a cannon ball has carried off my legs.’ 
The surgeon examined the limbs referred to, 
and then giving him a good shake, said, with a 
joyous laugh, “Get up with you—you have 
nothing the matter with you.” M. Boutibouse 
immediately sprang up in utter astonishment, 
and stood firmly on the legs which he thought 
he had lost forever. “I felt more thank- 
ful,”’ said M. Boutibouse, “than I had ever 
done in the whole of my life before. 
I had not a wound about me. I had, indeed, 
been shot down by an immense cannon ball; 
but instead of passing through the legs, as I 
firmly believed it had, the ball had passed under 
my feet, and had plowed a hole in the earth 
beneath, at least a foot in depth, into which my 
feet suddenly sank, giving me the idea that I 
had been thus shortened by the loss of my 
legs.” The truth of this story is vouched for 
by Dr. Noble. 


course 


ImMIGRATION.—A statement of the immigrants 
arriving at this port during the four weeks com- 
mencing on the 25th of June, and ending on 
the 21st July, inclusive, as taken from the 
reports of the Custom-House officer, has been 
published by the 7rijune. From this it appears 


that the total number which arrived was 
26,773—an average of 6,693} per week, or 
nearly one thousand (956-5-28) per day. Thus 


Europe continues to pour in upon us, and in 
numbers which hardly admit of being rated. 
The calculations in our late editorial, entitled 
* Look at the Facts,” fall altogether short of the 
actual facts. What will of this land 
in a hundred years from to-day, unless our pro- 
visions for education and relig sion are vastly 
augmented beyond their present ratio? 


become 





LonG-wInDED.—An exchange quotes the fol- 
lowing lucid, terse sentence, (for it is 
all one sentence,) from the Ric hmond Inquirer. 
The deseription is as remarkable, to say the 
least, as the thing described. The man that 
can read it through aloud, with only the pauses 
required by commas, would deserve the diamond 


concise, 


as his reward :— 
“ A short time since, Mr. Benjamin Moore, a worthy, 
lustrious, hard-working resident of Manchest: 
posite this city, while digging and removing from one 
of the recently laid out public streets a few eart-loads 
hitherto undisturbed alluvium, for James F ishe A 





Esq . of that town, was so fortunate as to discover in 
the ferrugineous clay or earth, about two feet below 
the surface, near several water-worn round pieces of 


secondary sand what, at the time, he supposed 


stone, 








to be simply a very pretty fragment of sparkling, trans- 
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parent glass, but which, in reality, is a truly beautiful 
and valuable diamond, weighing eighteen and three- 
quarter carats, or seventy-five grains, measuring from 
extreme point to point rather above seven lines, and 
worthy of being styled a Nonpareil, if not an Om-i-noor, 
(sun of light,) not only because it is by far the largest 
ever found on the continent of North America, but 
more especially on account of its superior limpidness, 
which is nearly perfect, with the exception of a slight 
greenish tinge and a partial chafoyancy, arising from 
the salient edges of its apparently infinite number of 
lamin, and in part, perhaps, attributable to the multi- 
plicity of minute strie, curvilinear, and straight lines, 
and the miniature graven equilateral triangles that em- 
bellish its surface, and most emphatically ‘show ex- 
ertions of power divine.’ ” 





Such specimens of the “high-fellutin” are 
frequent in our exchanges. A writer in 7'he 
Laurensville (S. C.) Herald, lately attended the 


| 


examination of a female school in Laurens Dis | 


trict, and was so completely enraptured with all 
he saw and heard, that he breaks forth in the 
following strain :— 


“At ten o'clock the procession was formed, all uni- 


formed with white dresses, and badges of blue ribbon, | 


the tallest in front, and so on alternately to the last— 
looked grand in the sublimest degree. Like to the 
highest pinnacles of the Alps, decorated and adorn- 
ed with heaven's beautiful robe of white, surround- 
ed by ita lesser points of notoriety, hedecked in ail 
the magni fice nee of a snow-rwreathed mountain, 
And as they proceeded, the mellifluent sounds of the 
sweet and consonant violin and flute caused the very 
hills and dales to echo and reecho; and if there should 


have been any monotony, these, our fellow-country- 
men and friends to humanity, were ever ready to drive 
away dull care by their pleasing variations, in striking 
their lyre to the ever-pleasing tune ‘I ‘ll hang my harp 
on the willow-tree.” 


Macavutay.—Mrs. Stowe says, in her “ Sunny 
Memories of Foreign Lands :”’— 


“ Macaulay’s whole physique gives you the impres- 

sion of great strength and stamina of constitution. He 
has the kind of frame which we usually imagine is 
yveculiarly English: short, stout, and firmly knit. 
‘here is something hearty in all his demonstrations. 
He speaks in that full, round, rolling voice, deep from 
the chest, which we also conceive of as being more 
common in England than America. As to his conver- 
sation, it is just like his writing; that is to say, it shows 
very strongly the same qualities of mind. I was 
informed that he is famous for a most uncommon 
memory; one of those men to whom it seems im- 
possible to forget anything once read; and he has read 
all sorts of things that can be thought of, in all lan- 
guages. A gentleman told me that he could repeat 
all the old Newgate literature, hanging ballads, last 
speeches, and dying confessions; while his knowledge 
of Milton is so accurate, that, if his poems were blotted 
out of existence, they might be restored simply from 
his memory.” ca 

Nosie Mixps.—The noblest spirits are those 
which turn to heaven, not in the hour of dis- 
tress, but in that of joy; like the lark, they 
wait for the clouds to disperse, to soar up into 
their natural element. 





Hook Hotices. 


Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands—Thoughts and 
Things at Home and Abroad—Puddleford and its 
People — History of Cuba—James Baird—Boby's 
Serials—The Youth of Jefferson—Fifty Years in 
both Hemispheres—Flerence Egerton—Fruits and 
Farinacea the Proper Food for Man. 





Mrs. Stowe’s Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands 
have evidently not disappointed her readers— 
they sell well, we are informed. The English 
press is apparently in delight with them, and 
they meet a uniformly good verdict from our 
own critics. We pledge our readers a treat in 
reading these two volumes; albeit we cannot 
vouch for the engraved illustrations—they might 
have been printed better. Professedly partial 
as Mrs. Stowe’s Sketches are, they are never- 
theless exceedingly instructive as well as enter- 
taining—the shrewd observations of a sagacious 
and suggestive mind. Most of the literary and 
philanthropic notabilities of England figure in 
them, as usual in such books. Phillips, Samp- 


son & Co., Boston. 


Elihu Burritt, the “Learned Blacksmith,” 
has issued a volume of Thoughts and Things 
at Home and Abroad. It is introduced with a 
Memoir, by Mary Howitt, that good-hearted 
Quakeress, whose sympathies never fail her lit- 
erary compeers. The contents of the volume 
are very various and fragmentary, being chiefly 
selections from the occasional writings of Mr. 
Burritt. A good portrait illustrates the book. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


The humorous Sketches of Western Life, 
published in the Knickerbocker, under the 





title of Puddleford and its People, have been 
issued by Mr. Hueston, in one volume, with 
several exceedingly well-designed _ illustra- 


tions. The work is from the pen of N. A, 
Riley. Its pictures are of the grotesque-satiric 


class, overdone occasionally, but full of genu- 
ine humor. 

Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston, have pub- 
lished the History of Cuba; or, Notes of a Trav- 
eler in the Tropies, from the pen of Mr. M. M. 
Ballou. It comprises a well-prepared outline 
of the history of the island, relieved by enter- 
taining sketches of its scenery and society. The 
pending questions respecting this important 
island will give unusual interest to Mr. Ballou’s 
volume. It is a good authority for reference, 
as well as an attractive narrative. 

James Baird; or, The Basket-maker’s Son, is 
the title of a handsonie little volume for the 
youngsters of the household; showing them the 
advantages of early virtue, as illustrated in a 
personal narrative. The story is well told, and 
embellished by several fine engravings. Carl- 
ton & Phillips, New-York. 

We are indebted to Bangs, Brother & Co., 
New-York, for another batch of Bohn’s serial 
volumes, comprising: First, India, Pictorial and 
Historical—a well-written narrative extending 
from the earliest date of East Indian history to 
our own times, and founded mostly upon the well- 
known work of Miss Correr. The engravings 
amount to nearly one hundred, and are finely 
done. Second, Lhe Miscellaneous Works of De 
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foe, with prefaces and notes, including those of | extends over about seventy years, and some 


Walter Scott. The present volume contains 
Captain Singleton and Colonel Jack. A very 
fine portrait embellishes it. Third, Devey’s new 
work on Logie ; or, the Sete nce of Infe rence, a 
manual designed for popular use, but singularly 
able. Itisa systematized view of the principles 
of evidence and the methods of inference in the 
various departments of human knowledge. 
Lastly comes another example of the classical 
series—a volume of Erotica, including Petronius, 
Propertius, and others, works of which the 





least said the better. Such illustrations of 
ancient morals have their value no doubt, 
though a melancholy one; but their literal 


translation for popular use is a crime against 
good morals, and in the present instance would 
be indictable by the English laws against 
demoralizing publications, 

The Youth of Jefferson is a chronicle of college 
scrapes at Williamsburgh, Va., not worth the 
reading. It is quite a contrast to the usual 
sterling issues of Hedjield, its publisher. 


One of the most attractive books of the year 
is unquestionably the translation from the 
German, of Fifty Years in both Hemispheres; or, 
Reminiscences of the Lift of a Former Merchant, 
It is the autobiography of Vincent Nolte, 
late of New-Orleans. He is one of the most 
“remarkable men of the age.” His narrative 





way or other connects him with most of the 
great events and great men of that long period. 
The amount of real information, useful and 
amusing, in the book, is immense, and it is 
thoroughly readable; but it is too marvelous 
to be true in all respects, and the writer’s way- 
wardness of life characterizes his pen. 

Carter & Brothers have issued a very hand- 
some volume from the pen of the author of 
“ Clara Stanley,” entitled Florence Byerton: er, 
Sunshine and Shadow. Itisa spirited narrative 
of the personal career of a young girl, illustrat- 
ing some of the most important moral lessons 
of every-day life—finely embellished with en- 
gravings and neatly printed. 

One of the ablest treatises we have yet met, 
in the “vegetarian” controversy, has been 
recently issued by Fowlers & Wells, New-York. 
It is entitled Fruits and Farinacea the Proper 
kood of Man, by John Smith, (the veritable 
man,) with notes and illustrations by Dr. Trall. 
It attempts to prove from history, anatomy, 
physiology, and chemistry, that the original, 
natural, and therefore best diet of man 
derived from the vegetable kingdom. Our 
stomach proves to us the contrary; yet we 
give credit to the able author, and his still 
more able commentator, for having made out a 
“tremendous strong case ” against us, 


is 
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THe North-Western University, near Chicago, 
promises to be one of the most commanding 
literary institutious of the country. Its finan- 
cial basis is large and substantial: the trustees 
report about $250,000 already provided ; nearly 
$150,000 of which is in real estate; and they 
propose to extend the endowment to half a mil- 
lion. A Biblical Institute, on the University 
premises, but on a distinct financial basis, has 
already more than $100,000 pledged to it. The 
trustees of the | niversity, at their last meet- 
Messrs. W. D. Godman, U. 8. 
Noyes, A. Other 
professors are soon to be chosen. How far 
the services of those already announced may 
be contingent has not stated; but 
doubt that an institution of such 
stantial promise can command all desirable 
ability. Dr. Hinman, whose labors in 
founding the institution have been indefati- 
gable, is its president. Its scheme of instrue- 
tion is comprehensive, and strikes us as devised 
It includes the principal 
of Brown Uni- 
words, the best 


ing, elected Rey. 


and Stevens, professors. 


been we 


not sub- 


Rev. 


with much wisdom. 
features of the new 
versity — that in 


course 
other 


is, 








iteraty Record. 


~ 
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points of the European method. It is thus 


stated by the trustees :— 


1. A Classical Course of four years. 
2. An Elective Course of four years. 
3. A Scientific Course of four years. 


and the knowledge 





The Classical Coursé necessary 


for admission to it, will be fully equal to that of any 
of the older colleges in the country, not excepting Yale 
or Harvard. 

The Elective Course of four years will allow of se- 
lections from a prescribed range of studies, on a plan 
adopted at Brown Univers 


similar to that recently 
and the University of Virginia. The same 
ments will be necessary for admission as in the Cle 
cal Course, and no degree will be conferred without a 
nt to the latter. It will be made the heay- 
rse in the University. 

» Course will embrace four full years, 
and in a portion of its studies will be parallel with the 
Classical Course. It is designed to impart a more ex- 
tensive knowledge of the English language and litera- 
ture, of mathematics and the natural and 
chemistry, together with a more practical application 
of the latter to agriculture and the industrial arts than 
is usual in most colleges. 

Students, who are not candidates for a degree, or 
their parents or guardians for them, will be permit- 
ted to select such studies as taste and utility may die- 
tate, or the designs of the future life require. With 
this privilege, the student may study what he chooses, 
end tor a longer or shorter period as he chooses, pro- 
vided he is prepared to enter the college classes of 
the studies selected, and is not idle on the one hand, 
nor too grasping on the other, and secures a complete 
knowledge of the branches selected before entering 
upon others 

To secure a degree in both the Classical and Scien- 
tifle courses will require at least siz years of ordinary 
colleg : : nevertheless, the 
not the length of time 
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spent in the University, shall be the standard for a de- | 


gree in either. After the U niversity is fully organ- 
ized, students will be admitted to advanced ‘standing 
from other colleges on the usual conditions. 


The following is the arrangement of professorships | 


in the College of Literature, Science, and the Arts:— 
A Professorship of Moral Philosophy and Logic. 
A Professorship of Intellectual Philosophy, Polit- 
ical Economy, and the Philosophy of History. 

3. A Protessorship of Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture. 
A Professorship of Mathematics. 
A Professorship of Natural Philosophy, Astron- 


9 
“. 


ri 
omy, Civil Engineering, and kindred studies. 

6. A Professorship of the Greek Language and Lit- 
erature. 


7. A Professorship of the Latin Language and Lit- 
erature. 

8. A Professorship of Chemistry and its Application 
to. Agric ulture and the Arts, 

A Professors hip of Geology, Mine ralogy, Bots any, 

aie gy, and kindred studies, 

1). A Professorship of German, French, and other 
Modern Languages and Literature. 

11. A 
Languages and Literature. 

12. A Professorship of the Fine Arts and Arts of 
Design. 

13. A Professorship of Didactics—Physical Educa- 
tion, and Hygien 

14. A Profi ssorship of Natural History, 
tive Anatomy, and Physiology. 


Compara- 


The publication of the “Penny Magazine,” 
and of “ Chambers’ Journal,” in 183 32, was con- 
current with a general increase in the demand 
for periodical works. At the end of 1831 there 
were issued 177 monthly 


publications, a single 
copy of which cost £17 12s, 


6d. At the end of 


1843 there were 236 monthly periodicals, 
single copy of which cost £23 3s, 6d. At the 


end of 1853 there were 362 of the same monthly 
class, a single copy of which cost £14 17s. 6d. 
In 1831 the average price of the monthly pe- 
riodicals was 2s.3 in 1833, ls. ll4d.: and in 
1853, 93d. Can there be any doubt of the 
adaptation of periodical literature, during these 
years, to the wondrous extension of readers in 
England? The literature and engravings of the 


* Penny Cyclopedia” cost $210,000, but the 
speculation involved an enormous loss. It had 
been calculated that there would have been 


forty thousand purchasers, in which case the 
sale would have been remunerative. But one 
great defect was, that the publication extended 
during which 
fifty thousand to twenty 


eleven years, 
dwindled from 


over 
sale 
thousand ! 
had a downfall in England. 


The New Quarter/y Review (London) places the 
“Lamplighter” as high as “Uncle Tom.” It 
former is full of American “ yulgar- 


says the 
Neither work gets much credit from this 


isms.” 
able journal. 


A sum of £1,200 sterling, annually 
by the British government for the purpose of 


literary pensions, has this year been bestowed 


as follows :—£100 a year to Sir Francis Head ; 
£100 to Mrs. Moir, widow of “ Delta,’ of 
Blackwood's Magazmne ; £100 to Alaric A. Watts; 
£100 to Dr. Hincks, antiquarian; £100 


daughters of Joseph Tucker, a Surveyor in the 
Navy, (not known in literature ;) £80 to Rev. 
William Hickey, “ Martin Doyle ;” £100 to the 
widow of Sir Harris Nicolas; £50 to the widow 
of Dr. Glen, missionary ; mug to the widow of 
Oliver Lang, ‘9 psi in the Navy, (not known 
in literature ;) £50 to the widow and daughters 


Professorship of Hebrew and other Oriental | 


a 


interval the 
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of Joseph Train, aritiquarian ; £80 to the daugh- 
ters of Dr. Macgillioray, naturalist ; £50 to the 


| widow of James Hogg, “ Ettrick Shepherd ;” 


mbes. a | a volume, 
Periodicals of a great run have all 
| 


| books 


£40 to the daughters of James Kenny, peri- 
odical litterateur ; and £50 to Mrs. Lee, widow 
of Bowditch, the African traveler. 


Prescott’s New Work.—We are happy to learn, 
from the Boston Transcript, that William H. 
Prescott has finished the second volume of his 
“ History of Philip the Second,” a work to which 
he has devoted himself for several years, and 
which, as the composition of his ripest powers, 
will doubtless prove to be his chef d’auvre. The 
two volumes already completed will be sent to 
the press at once, and be published in the course 
of the autumn. The remaining volumes will be 
published separately, at intervals of about two 
years, and the whole work will probably em- 
brace six vyolumes—not too many for so great 
and complex a subject. 


An Old Printer.—M. Barth, printer of Bres- 
law, celebrated the present year the 350th an- 
niversary of the first book printed in his estab- 
lishment. This book is a German legend of 
some rank, and appeared in 1504, M. Barth’s 
printing-office is the oldest in Europe, and has 
been for 350 years uninterruptedly in the hands 
of his ancestors and himself. 


Gabriele Rosetti, one of the most distinguished 
Italian poets and prose writers of modern times, 
died in exile at London recently, at an advanced 
age. Signor Rosetti wrote a very elaborate 
— ntary on Dante, which was condemned 
by the P: api il Inde : at Rome asa heretical book. 
The author was a Protestant, and a strong be- 
liever in oxangelleal doctrines; being blind, he 
dictated his poems to his daughter, who lives 
in exile to mourn the death of her beloved 
father. 

The Boston Transcript.says that Mr. Prescott 
has already received ofters from more than one 
London publisher for the English copyright of 
his History of Philip IL; and it is understood 
that Mr. Bentley has secured it, at a price which 
is probably greater than has ever before been 
paid in England for the copyright of an Amer- 
ican historical work, namely, one thousand pounds 
It is, therefore, not only certain that 
American books are read in England, but also, 
which unhappily cannot yet be said of English 


in America—that their authors receive 


| more substantial rewards than mere increase of 


reputation. The copyright will bring the dis- 
tinguished author about thirty thousand dollars 
from Great Britain, and is the most emphatic 


| answer yet made to the unworthy sneer of the 


, allotted | 
| short 


to | 


English reviewer, who, years ago, wrote that 
but bitter slander upon our country— 
“ Who reads an American book ?” 


Mr. Bernstein, publisher of the Anzeiger, in 
St. Louis, is translating into German Mr. Ben- 
ton’s “ Thirty Years in the United States Sen- 
ate.” He designs publishing an edition of two 
thousand copies. 

The third volume of Alison’s “ History of Eu- 
rope, from the Fall of Napoleon,” «&e., has ap- 
peared in England. Alison is a literary charl- 
atan ; intolerably diffuse in style, inaccurate in 
facts, tory in polities, personally conceited, and 
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narrow-minded,—his works cannot last. Such 
is the judgment we have repeatedly given in 
these columns on his historical volumes, The 
last New (Guarte rly Review, London, (decidedly 
the ablest standard of literary criticism among 
the British Quarterlies,) slashes him into pieces. 
It says ° 








“The work is a scandal to modern history. Every 
successive volume serves only to illustrate the neces- 
sity of this judgment. A third instalment has just 
appeared, and, atter the labor of reading it over, we lay 
it down with still increasing surprise. So much slov- 
enly carelessness, gross ignorance, and offensive con- 
ceit, were never before allowed to scrawl their auto- 
graphs, and call them history, Sir Archibald’s instinet 
for blundering is too potent to be corrected by any in- 
dustry in criticism. We have here all the old faults, 
Sir Archibald is neither industrious nor well-informed, 
He never strays away in search of a classical allusion, 
but he misconceives it when obtained, and distorts it 
in using it. Although he appears to have mastered 
the rudiments of French since we spoke to him last on 
that subject, his attempts to twist a French idiom into 








English are as amusing as ever. His geography is 
even worse than that taught by the Irish Education 


Board; for even that learned body does not, we pre- 
sume, teach its scholars that Georgia is a part of Asia 
Minor. His references to history—we mean the great 
notorious facts, the bluff cliffs, high mountains, and 
glaring light-houses of histery—are so shamefully in- 
accurate, that if aman were to talk as Alison writes, 
he would be hardly thought fit for the society of edu- 
cated people. His ignorance of historical authorities 
is so dense, has actually never heard of the only 
original native history, and the only authentic collec- 
tion of state papers, that treat of the periods he pre- 
tends to chronicle.” 


The admits these charges to be ex- 
treme, and scarcely credible; but proceeds to 
prove them by an overwhelming list of blun- 
ders—and pours a hail-storm of critical missiles 





critic 


upon the knighted historian. 


From Charles “Old and 
Modern Press,” that, there 
were three times as many books published in 


har! Printer 


1853, 


Knight's 


we learn in 


England, as in 1828; that the comparative in- 
crease in the number of volumes was not so 
great, showing, that of the new books more 


single volumes were published; that the total 
cost of one set of the new publications had in- 
creased by more than one-half of the former 
cost; that the average price of enc h new work 
had been reduced nearly one-half; and that the 
average price per volume had fallen about 5s, 
below the price of 1828, A further analysis of 
this Annual List shows, that of the 2530 books 
published in 1853, only 287 were published at 
a guinea and upward; and that of these only 
206 were books of general information: while 
28 were law-books, and 53 of the well-accustom- 
ed dear class of guinea-and-a-half novels. De- 
cidedly the quarto dynasty had died out. 


The London Athenwum says that the fact “ of 
175,000 Leaves of Fanny Fern having been sold 
in the United States, is the saddest satire it has 
ever read on America and Americans.” 


The following Professors were appointed at 
the last commencement of Asbury University, In- 
Rev. Daniel Curry, D.D., President, 
of Mental and Moral Science. 
Rev. B. H. Nadal, A. M., Professor of English 
Literature and Normal Instruction. Rev. E. E. 
E. Bragdon, A. M., Professor of Latin Language 
and Literature. Rev. S. E. Ferris, A. M., Ad- 
junct Professor of Law, and Principal of Prepar- 
atory’Department. Hon, A. C. Downey, A. M 
Professor of Law. 


diana é 


and Professor 
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Alexander Von Humboldt.—A writer in Black- 
wood, thus describes this veteran :— 


“ Age sits lightly upon his active head. Still full of 
unrecorded facts and thoughts, he labors daily in com- 
mitting them to the written page,—for the grave, he 
tells you, waits him early now, and be must finish what 
he has to do before he dies. And yet he is as full at 
the same time of the discoveries and new thoughts of 
others, and as eager as the youngest student of nature 
in gathering up fresh threads of knowledge, and in fol- 
lowing the advances of the various departments of 
natural science. And in so doing it is a characteristic 
of his generous mind to estimate highly the labors of 
others, to encourage the young and aspiring investi- 
gator to whatever department of nature he may be de- 
voted, and to aid him with his counsel, his influence, 
and his sympathy. We found him ratulating 
himself on the possession of a power with which few 
scientific men are gitted—that of making science popu- 
lar—of drawing to himself, and to the knowledge he had 
to diffuse, the regard and attention of the masses of 
the people in his own and other countries, by a clear 
method and an attractive style in writing.” 





cong 
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There are in New-Hampshire 2,294 schools; 
87,825 scholars; average wages per month of 
male teachers, exclusive of board, $16 42; of 
females, $7 18; children from 4 to 14 not at- 
tending school, 2,669; from 14 to 21 who can- 
not read or write, 428; school-houses built last 
year, 70; incorporate 16; money 
paid for tuition in academies and _ private 
$23,494 303 raised for public schools, 


academies, 


school 





$s 





$212,324, 

The Paris correspondent of The Boston Atlas 
says that strange rumors have gone abroad of 
late concerning the determination which, after 
mature reflection, has seized upon George Sand, 
of retiring forever from the world and leading 
a religious life. For this purpose she is said to 
be now busy interbuilding and arranging her 
house in Berri for the reception of six ladies, 
whose conduct and government are to be sub- 
jected to the theory laid down by St. Theresa. 


A French correspondent of an English peri- 
odical says :— 


“Perhaps nothing in France has received a greater 
shock from its recent revolutions than its literature, 
Most of the distinguished writers of the generation 
which is passing away have been involved in political 
disasters, and have been prematurely swept from the 
Victor Hugo lives a broken exile in the isle of 
Guernsey, Lamartine is almost forgotten. You seme- 
times meet in Paris a half-negro whose hair has lost its 
color and become white, and who stoops alarmingly in 
the shoulders—it is Alexandre Dumas. This popular 
writer resides with his daughter, at the Maison d'Or, 
on the Boulevard, but has lately taken a small * hétel” 
in the Rue d’Amsterdam. I passed one evening on the 
Boulevard a gouty old man, bent almost double, who 
seemed hardly able to drag himself along: he was re- 
turning from the Diran,a sort of estaminet, celebrated 
as a place of reunion for men of letters, and was pointed 
out to me as the celebrated critic Gustave Planch, but 
he looks now like a critic of the past. Alfred de Vigny, 
the author of St. Mars, is a telerably constant attend- 
ant at the Academie Frangaise, and still holds up his 
head comme Saint Sacrement, to u a Freneh 
phrase: his locks hang long, like thos« Franks 
described by Thierry; but, alas! they are no longer 
black. Emile Deschamps has retired to Versailles, 
where he cultivates his garden more than the muses. 
Sainte-Beuve has thrown himself into the Moniteur 
Universel, where he bas turned a prophet of evil, and 
appears in wearisome articles, which are read only in 
the provinces. The bibliophile Jacob (Paul Lacroix) 
must also be classed among the forgotten ones, as well 
as his brothe enjoyed & reputation as a 

dramatic pieces, and who has 
sister-in-law of Balzae. of the 
ss of literature remain, such as 
custin Thierry, and Victor Cou- 
se Guizot alone is active.” 


stave. 


“un 








r, who once 
writer of romances and 
married the 
writers of a higher « 
Guizot, Villemain, A 


but of the 


Some 





Sin; 
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Important Railroad Inventions and Improvements— 
— rican Artists at Florence—The Mic rescope— 
Asphaltum — Researches at Pompeii — Crawford's 
Great Work—Greece and W ashington—Etherization 
—Leutze’s Statue of Washington—Dr. Elster. 





\ rruty great reform has been introduced in 
London, which promises to let the sun shine 
meee its streets, and which ought to be adopted 
by all our railroad and steamboat companies, 
sy an ordinance of the government, the “ smoke 
nuisance” is abolished; furnaces are to con- 
sume their own smoke. Steam-vessels on the 
Thames between London-bridge and Richmond- 
bridge are to consume their own smoke. Con- 
stables may be empowered to enter and inspect 
furnaces and steam-engines. Soot is the great- 
est nuisance in ourown railroad travel, though 
the dust is bad enough; for the former, at least, 
there is no apology. 

As steam conveyance is the great power of 
the age, all its improvements are preéminently 
important. To the above we are happy to add 
an item, apparently well authenticated, respect- 


ing Miller’s invention for breaking cars. For 
some time past this invention has been in 
operation upon the Pontiac road. The appa- 


ratus consists simply of a steam-pipe extend- 
ing from the locomotive to a cylinder attached 
to each car of the train, and in which there is 
a piston that operates upon the brake by means 
of an iron rod. This apparatus is extremely 
simple, and is under the absolute control of the 
engineer. The power can be applied to the 
brakes almost instantaneously upon the first in- 
dication of danger. In a late trip upon the 
Pontiac road for the purpose of giving the in- 
vention a practical test, the brake was first ap- 
plied while the train was going at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour, and the train was brought 
to a dead stop in a distance of fifteen rods, with- 
out reversing the engine or causing the slight- 
est jar. It was next applied while the train 
was going at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
and in a distance of thirty rods, and in twenty 
seconds of time, the train was again brought to a 
stand, This was repeated the second 
time, and with the same result to time 
and distance, and again without reversing the 
engine. If this had been done, the cars would 
have been stopped in about two-thirds of the 
distance and time. The value of such an 
improvement, in the increased safety of travel, 
is inestimable. 


dead 


as 


We have also the pleasure of recording a very 
important improvement in the manufacture of 
rails, A triumphant experiment of the vertical 
double-acting rail-mill took place lately at the 
Trenton Iron Works in the presence of the stock- 
holders, directors, and officers, and a large num- 
her of spectators. The machinery was run 
through rails from 18 to 21 feet in length, 
7 inches in height, weighing 93 pounds to the 
yard, in an average time of 1 minute to each, to 
the admiration of all present. The peculiarities 
of this invention are, that rails are run through 
at a welding heat in about one-half less time 
and with one-third less Jabor than by the old 
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horizontal rollers, The chief advantage accom- 
plished by this new machine is the ability to 
roll flanged bars of great width, and such as 
cannot be made by the ordinary means in use. 
It is proposed to make wrought-iron beams in 
these rolls, and they are well adapted for this 
purpose. The triumphant success of the ex- 
periment created a sensation of joy throughout 
the company present. The foreman of the gang 
of men in charge of the new mill, Mr. David 
James, mounted the rolls and proposed three 
cheers for the victory they had just accom- 
plished. These were given with great enthu- 
siasm by the whole crowd. This invention is 
an important one to the Company, and gives a 
degree of success in the manufacture of rail- 
road iron not enjoyed in any other establish- 
ment in this or any other country. 


American Artists at Florence.—A correspondent 
of The Richmond Inquirer writes from Leghorn 
as follows :— 

“At Florence I saw Powers at his studio, having 
just completed a statue of Washington for the state of 
Louisiana. He has taken Houdon’s statue in our eapi- 
tol as his model, changing the column from his left 
side to the right, and giving to him rather a meditative 
air. The workmanship is excellent. Hart has finished 
a bust of J. J. Crittenden of Kentucky. No man can 
execute a better one. And now let me tell the ladies 
of Virginia that Hart thinks, in about two years more, 
he will send home the statue of Henry Clay. I saw 
our friend Barbee, who, with Hart, dined with me, 
and seemed to be just getting te work. All seemed 
pleased that young Galt was to execute the statue of 
Mr. Jetferson.” 

Was the microscope known to the ancients? 
is a question among antiquarians. We notice, 
in foreign papers, that a glass has been dis- 
covered at Pompeii, about the size of a crown 
piece, with a convexity, which leads one to sup- 
pose it to be a magnifying lens. Now, it has 
been said that the ancients were not aware of 
this power, and the invention is given to Gali- 
leo by some; to a Dutchman, in 1621, by othe 
while the compound microscope is attributed to 
one Fontana, in the seventeenth century. But, 
without a magnifying glass, how did the Greeks 
and Romans work those fine gems which the 
human eye is unable to read without the assist- 
ance of a glass? There is one in the Naples 
Royal Collection, for example, the legend of 
which it is impossible to make out unless by 
applying a magnifying power. The remarkable 
fact is, that the glass in question was found 
witha stone ready cut and polished for engraving 
thereon, which stone is now also to be seea in 
the Museum of Naples. It would appear, there- 
fore, that a worker of gems possessed and used 
this instrument. 


The Earl of Dundonal, better known as 
Lord Cochrane, has taken out a patent in this 
country for a composition of asphaltum for the 
covering of telegraphic wires, and for the making 
of foundations for piers and lighthouses; for 
the preservation of all wood under water ; for 
the making of pipes, tanks, &c. Since the in- 
troduction of the electric telegraph in the United 
States, it has been found impracticable in cer- 
tain states of the atmosphere to transmit intel- 
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ligence along the wires from their exposure to 
influences. By the earl’s invyen- 
tion this difliculty is removed, and an impor- 
tant desideratum effected in the art of tele- 
graphing, as the substance employed completely 
envelops the which will be carried 
underground instead of being, as at present, 
stretched on high poles—thus being more efli- 
cient, much more secure from injury, and getting 
rid of the inconvenience of poles and wires in 
public thoroughfares. The compositic n is inde- 
structible, and can be supplied at little more 
than half the cost of anything previously used. 


atmospheric 


wires, 


Researches at Pompe ti— Caunosa.—A correspond- 
ent of the London Athenaum says: “ At Pompeii 
for along time suspended. A 
bronze statue of Apollo had been brought to 
light, a little larger than life, Roman in style; 
it was found near the small theater. The 
cayations are now being prosecuted very feebly, 
but with a the lower part of 
the boundary walls of the ancient city. The 
point of interest, however, has been, 
and still continues to be, C Puglia,— 
the Greek tombs have 
been carried under the able direction of 
Signor Carlo Bonucci. These in the 
form of small chambers, decorated with columns 
and paintings. Here have been found objects 
of quite a novel and extraordinary interest, in 
terra-cottas, and glass of 

klaces, bracelets, diadems, earrings 


is necklac 
and vases which are remark- 


the works were 


ex- 
view to discover 


ereatest 
anosa, in 
and the excavations of 

on 
tombs 


i are 


arms, ; ornaments 
gold, 


und rings ; cameos 





able for the beauty of their paintings, and the 
interest and the grandeur of the subjects. J 
have already spoken of the wonderful vase on 
which is represented the wars between the East 
and the West, or Asia and Greece, in which 
Darius is seated in the midst of his satraps, 
while the various provinces of Asia, personified 
by beautiful women, bring their offerings for 
the war: I only allude to it now for the 
reason that | have just seen some fragments of 
these beautiful productions of art. When I 


speak of fragments, it should be known that no 
part and that the vill 
stored to pei on.’ 


missing, é Vase be re- 


1S 


“l’s Great Work.—A correspondent of 























an FE h journal, writing from Rome, speaks 
as follows of Crawford :— 

“From Mr. Gibson's I pass to Mr. Crawford's studio, 
where evervthing now yields to the grand work or- 
dered by t United States Government. It is to be 
of statuary ] placed at the eastern 
extren nat Washington \s 
it er esn of the ar * worl 
I will give a« ed deseription of what is to be; 
for at present nothing is to een but huge portions 
of plaster models Th central t re of the pediment 
represents America standing on a rock, against which 
the waves of t cean are beating. She is attended 
by the eagle of the country; while the sun rising at 
her feet indicates t ight which mmipanies the 
mareh of liberty In on hand s ds the rewards 
of civic and military merit—laurel and oak wreaths; 
her left hand is extended toward the pioneer, for 
w! the , protectic m of the Almighty. The 
pioneer hletie figure of a back woodsman clear- 

y for he Indian race and its extinetion is 

| 1 by the adjoining group of the Indian chief 

u unily. The son of the chief is returning from the 
ollection of game slung on a spear over 

In the statue of the Indian chief, Mr 

an to deseribe the despair and 

resulting from his conviction of the 

riumy The wife and infant of the 





f ficures; while the grave, 
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being emblematic of the extinction of the Indian race, 
fills up this portion, The opposite half of the pediment 
is devoted to the effects of Liberty and Civilization. 
The first figure on the right of America represents its 
Soldier. He is clothed in the costume of the Revol 
tion, as being most suggestive of the country’s stri 
gle for independence; his hand upon his sword indi- 
cates the readiness of the army to protect America from 
insult. By the soldier is placed a Merchant, sitting on 
the emblems of trade; his right hand rests upon the 
globe, by which the extent of American commerce 
symbolized. The anchor at his feet connects his figure 
with those of two boys advancing cheerfully to devote 
themselves to the service of their country. The anchor 
is easily understood to be the emblem of Hope ; behind 
them sits the Teacher instructing a youth. The Me- 
chanie completes the group. He rests upon the cog- 
wheel, without which machinery is In his 
hands are the emblems of trade; and at his feet are 
some sheaves of corn, expressive of fertility, activity, 
and abundanee, in contradistinction to the grave at 
the corresponding corner. 
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Here is a short announcement that savors of 
old times: “ The Greek government has selected 
a marble block in the Parthenon for the monu- 
ment of George Washington, now being raised in 
the city named after him, It is to bear the follow- 
ing inscription :-—*'T'o George Washington, the 
heroic general, the high-minded citizen, the 
founder of modern freedom, the land of Solon, 
Themistocles and Pericles, the birthplace of 
ancient freedom, dedicates this old marble as 
a sign of reverence and admiration.’ ’ 


A foreign correspondent of the Trilnne write 


that “ whatever political differences there may 
be between the politic ians of the two countries, 
the learned men of Germany have a high esti- 
mation of the scientific character, as well as 
of the attainments of our countrymen. Thi 


English are too jealous to give us due credit { 
our elgg ries, and the French too 
politar i The Germans freely 
claims to the greatest scientific discove ry « f the 
that of Etherizati ntil 


Wh) 7 
ulié in 


acknowledge our 


namely, 


century, ne 

lately chloroform was in ge neral use on the con- 
tinent as well as in Great PBritain, but it will 
soon be supplanted by a milder and less dan- 
gerous agent, namely, sulphuric ether, which 
was originally employed in Boston. A death 
occurred a short time since at the General Hos- 
pital from the use of chloroform. In a conver- 


sation few evenings since, at the Imperial 
Institute, with Hofrath von Oppelzer and Haller 
—the former the most distinguished physician, 
and the lat the first t of Austria—I 
found both of these eminent men in favor of the 
Boston method of etherization.”” The Boston 


faculty was the first to apply the new discovery ; 


etal 1 > 
ter chemus 


and it has invariably adhered, in at least its 
hospital practice, to etherization— rejecting 
chloroform. It has hardly had a single evil 


We believe with this writer, 
new or at 
the greatest improvement 


result to report. 
that the 
plication, 


agent, least its new 


of 


ap- 
the 


is 


age. It should be used in every painful opera- 
tion in surgery, in all instances of childbirth— 
in almost every case involving severe pain. It 
is God’s greatest gift of the times to our poor 
humanity. 

Leutze’s statue of Washington at the Battle 
of Monmouth will be shortly exhibited at Brus- 


sels. It is at present in the sculptor’s studio 
at Berlin. 
Dr. Elster, a well-known German writer on 


Art, died suddenly, a short time since, at Berlin. 














